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5.  Diderot  and  the  Encyclopcedists.  By  John  Morley.  London: 

Macmillan  &  Co.  1878. 

6.  Burke.  By  John  Morley.  London :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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^HE  mixed  life,  theologians  tell  us — the  life,  that  is  to  say, 
which  is  at  once  contemplative  and  active — is  to  be  preferred 
to  that  which  is  either  purely  contemplative  or  purely  active. 
This  is  so  in  other  provinces  than  that  of  religion.  The  philo¬ 
sopher  who  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  aflairs  is  a  safer  guide 
than  the  mere  thinker  or  the  mere  man  of  action.  The  former 


is  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  theorist,  the  latter  into  a  framer  of 
expedients.  A  Herbert  Spencer  lacks  something  which  the 
India  House  gave  to  Mill ;  the  name  of  Gladstone,  judge  his 
career  as  we  ^1,  fills  a  greater  place  than  that  of  Beaconsfield 
in  English  history.  At  once  a  thinker  and  a  man  of  affairs, 
Mr.  Morley  represents  the  mixed  life  in  poUtics ;  and  to  this 
twofold  qualification  for  dealing  with  wide  and  complex  subject 
matter  he  unites  a  certain  largeness  of  mind  and  loftiness  of 
temper  peculiarly  his  own.  He  possesses  the  rare  gift  of  raising 
the  questic^,  whether  of  the  past  or  the  present,  upon  which 
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he  touches  from  the  level  of  controversy  to  that  of  principle ; 
the  analysis  of  the  ideas  underlying  Conservatism  and  liberalism 
respectively  given  in  ‘  Compromise  ’  *  may  be  referred  to  as  an 
illustration.  He  retains  his  grasp  on  the  whole  while  dealing  with 
its  parts,  not  losing  sight  of  the  idea  in  its  necessarily  imperfect 
embodiments ;  he  has  an  eye  for  the  proportion  of  things. 

History  and  literature  have  been  with  him,  what  they  will 
always  be  with  wise  and  understanding  minds  of  creative  and 
even  of  the  higher  critical  faculty,  only  embodiments,  illustrations, 
experiments,  for  ideas  about  religion,  conduct,  society,  history, 
government,  and  all  other  great  heads  and  departments  of  a  complete 
social  doctrine.’  f 


A  generation  has  passed  since  these  studies  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  first  published.  Their  object  was  to  rehabilitate 
an  age  which  had  suffered  many  things  from  critics  writing 
from  many  standpoints,  from  the  paradox  of  De  Maistre  and 
the  rhetoric  of  Chateaubriand  to  the  ‘  ingenious  and  one-sided 
‘  exaggerations  of  that  brilliant  man  of  letters  M.  Taine.’  M. 
Taine  was  this,  and  a  good  deal  more :  but  not  even  M.  Taine 
has  said  the  last  word  on  the  eighteenth  century.  By  tempera¬ 
ment  and  attainments  Mr.  Morley  was  qualified  for  the  work 
of  revision  to  which  he  addressed  himself.  The  disciple  and 
panegyrist  of  Burke,  he  is  unlikely  to  leave  the  solid  ground  of 
the  concrete  for  the  uncertain  realm  of  abstractions  ;  the  author 
of  that  somewhat  imcompromising  work  ‘  Compromise,’  he  is 
far  removed  from  that  listless  folfing  of  the  hands  for  which 
‘  the  existing  order  of  facts,  whatever  it  may  be,  takes  a  hardly 
‘disputed  precedence  over  ideas,  and  the  coarsest  political 
‘standard  is  undoubtedly  and  finally  applied  over  the  whole 
‘  realm  of  human  thought.’  J  The  latter,  it  must  be  admitted, 
is  the  special  danger  of  our  country  and  of  our  time.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  endorse  the  indictment  of  England,  even  in  1870,  as 


‘  a  community  where  political  forms  from  the  monarchy  down  to 
the  popular  chamber  are  mainly  hollow  shams  disguising  the  coarse 
supremacy  of  wealth,  where  religion  is  mainly  official  and  poUtical, 
and  is  ever  too  ready  to  dissever  itself  from  the  spirit  of  justice, 
the  spirit  of  charity,  and  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  where  literature 
does  not  as  a  rule  permit  itself  to  discuss  serious  subjects  frankly 
and  worthily — a  community,  in  short,  where  the  great  aim  of  all 
classes  and  orders  with  power  is  by  dint  of  rigorous  silence,  fast 
shutting  of  the  eyes,  and  stem  stopping  of  the  ears,  somehow  to 
keep  the  social  pyramid  on  its  apex.’  § 


♦  P.  123.  t  Miscellanies,  i.  141.  J  Compromise,  p.  14. 
§  Miscellanies,  i.  152. 
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Such  an  indictment,  if  a  paradox  which  makes  for  righteous¬ 
ness,  is  still  a  paradox.  What  is  true  is  that  both  in  our  national 
character  and  in  the  temper  of  the  age  in  which  we  live  there 
is  a  distrust  of  abstract  reasoning ;  a  disposition  to  regard 
questions  which  afEect  society  from  the  standpoint  of  expediency, 
to  recognise  continuity  both  in  ideas  and  institutions,  to  qualify 
the  conception  of  what  it  is  desirable  to  do  by  the  admission 
of  the  limits  of  the  possible.  This  disposition  may  be  a  good 
or  a  bad  thing.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  good  thing.  But,  good 
or  bad,  it  is  open  to  certain  dangers ;  and  Mr.  Morley’s  warning 
against  these  dangers,  seasonable  as  it  was  for  the  generation  to 
which  it  was  addressed,  is  neither  inopportune  nor  superfluous 
for  our  own. 

Artificial  as  the  divisions  of  time  are,  they  have  their  character : 
to  every  age  its  own  note.  The  eighteenth  century  was  the  Age 
of  Reason,  abstract  and  individual ;  the  understanding  of  the 
individual,  it  was  believed,  could  solve  the  great  questions 
of  political  and  economical  science,  like  so  many  geometrical 
problems.  There  was  neither  doubt  nor  hesitation  :  the  tantcB 
molts  erat  of  the  poet  found  no  echo  in  the  mind  of  the 
time.  Zealous  without  knowledge,  it  underestimated  the 
gravity  of  the  issues  set  before  it.  Had  it  been  otherwise 
it  might  not,  who  knows  ?  have  had  the  courage  to  face 
them.  It  is  possible  to  see  too  many  sides  of  the  question  to 
take  up  any  one  with  decision  :  it  is  the  fanatics,  the  men  of  one 
idea  who  act.  Generous,  youthful,  self-confident  age !  Pro¬ 
ducing,  unconsciously  enough,  its  facts  as  it  went  along,  it  con¬ 
strued  past  and  future  alike  in  the  terms  of  the  present ;  magni¬ 
ficently  optimistic  and  audacious  with  the  audacity  of  ignorance, 
it  had  no  conception  of  the  multitude,  the  vastness  or  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  phenomena  with  which  it  had  to  deal.  When  we 
consider  how  radically  false  were  the  premisses  from  which  the 
Illumination  and  the  Revolution  started,  the  wonder  is  not 
that  these  movements  were  accompanied  by  so  much  but  by 
so  little  evil,  that  they  were  on  the  whole  beneficent  and  success¬ 
ful  ;  that  their  misdirected  energy  did  not  breathe  new  life  into 
the  moribund  tyrannies  which  they  proposed  to  and  did  in  fact 
destroy.  Burke’s  passionate  denunciation  of  sophists  and  dema¬ 
gogues  had  this  much  justification,  that  the  diagnosis  of  the 
French  philosophes  was  inadequate  and  misleading,  and  that  the 
men  who  came  to  the  front  in  the  Revolution  were  for  the  most 
part  small  men.  But  there  is  an  intrinsic  movement  in  affairs 
independent  of  human  agency ;  those  who  direct,  or  seem  to 
direct,  the  course  of  nations  are  themselves  borne  along  by  the 
living  tide.  And  neither  in  intensity  nor  in  duration  is  the 
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evil  even  of  a  bad  time  as  great  as  our  imagination  paints  it. 
‘  Sanabiles  fecit  Deus  nationes  super  terras.’  *  There  is  a  natural 
sanity,,  a  natural  good  sense  and  moderation  in  men  which 
acts  as  an  antidote  to  the  most  pernicious  principles.  Our 
practice  is  better  than  our  theory ;  a  happily  defective  logic 
secures  us  from  many  a  folly  and  many  a  crime.  Extremists, 
whether  of  the  Right  or  the  Left,  are  few  in  number.  The  average 
man  is  of  the  Centre ;  and  history  in  the  long  run  is  made  by  the 
average  man. 

The  nations  that  accepted  the  Reformation  had  their  Revolu¬ 
tion,  or  a  measure  of  it,  two  centuries  and  more  before  the  rest. 
This  was  not  an  unmixed  advantage.  The  excrescences  of  the 
medieval  system  indeed  were  cut  away  :  the  absolute  monarchies 
which  the  removal  of  the  Papal  theocracy  called  into  existence 
were  at  least  national ;  with  all  their  shortcomings  the  Thirty- 
Nine  Articles  and  the  Westminster  Confession  were  less  cramp¬ 
ing  to  the  spirit  than  the  decrees  of  Trent.  But  the  framework 
of  Protestantism  remained  that  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  the  out¬ 
look  over  life  of  Augsburg  and  Geneva  was,  if  with  a  difference 
full  of  promise  for  the  future,  for  the  time  being  and  in  substance, 
that  of  Rome.  The  full  fruit  of  the  Reformation  was  not 
gathered  till  the  Reformation  had  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

‘  Der  Frotestantismus  ist  zunachst  in  seinen  wesentlichen 
Gnmdziigen  und  Auspragimgen  eine  Umformung  der  mittelalter- 
lichen  Idee,  und  das  Unmittelalterliche,  Moderne,  das  in  ihm  an- 
leugbar  enthalten  ist,  kommt  als  Modernes  erst  in  Betracht,  nachdem 
diese  erste  und  klassische  Form  des  Protestantismus  zerbrcchen 
und  zerfallen  war.’  t 

The  Europe  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  not  ripe  for  either 
civil  or  religious  freedom ;  and  when  the  hour  of  liberation  struck 
the  half-emancipated  nations,  feeling  their  bondage  less  galling, 
were  less  eager  than  the  others  to  break  their  chains.  This  is 
why  the  Revolution,  the  second  act  in  the  great  drama  of  which 
the  Reformation  was  the  first,  is  seen  to  greater  advantage  in 
Catholic  than  in  Protestant  coimtries,  above  all  in  France, 
which  is  at  once  the  foremost  Catholic  nation  and  of  all  nations 
the  most  open  to  ideas.  Catholic  as  she  remained,  by  reason 
at  once  of  the  genius  of  her  people  and  the  policy  of  her  rulers. 
Prance  had  been  profoundly  affected  by  the  Reformation. 
The  idea  of  authority  as  such  was  shaken.  The  old  authorities, 
indeed,  both  in  Church  and  State,  retained  their  place ;  but 


♦  Wisdom  i.  14. 

t  £.  Troeltsch,  ‘  Die  christliche  Religion,’  p.  257. 
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the  belief  in  their  inevitableness  was  sapped.  Slowly  but 
surely  the  conviction  gained  ground  that  they  held  their  tenure 
not  of  inherent  and  intrinsic  right,  but  in  virtue  of  service 
rendered ;  because  they  worked,  on  the  whole,  for  the  conunon 
good.  Formulated  by  the  few,  but  passing  subtly,  after  the 
manner  of  ideas,  into  the  atmosphere  breathed  by  the  many, 
this  changed  conception  of  authority  became  the  condition  on 
which  the  Monarchy  and  the  Church  existed.  When  it  disap¬ 
peared,  when  it  b^ame  plain  that  these  institutions  were 
obstacles  to  its  welfare  and  progress,  the  nation  broke  away 
from  them,  first  from  the  Monarchy,  then  in  our  own  time 
from  the  Church. 

It  is  easy  to  criticise  the  Revolution,  its  men,  its  methods, 
its  aims.  Such  criticism  is,  for  the  most  part,  futile.  The 
first  rule  of  criticism  is.  Put  yourself  in  his  place  :  reproduce  in 
imagination  the  standpoint,  the  circumstances,  and  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  those  whose  conduct  you  judge.  If  this  be  borne  in 
mind  it  will  be  seen,  first,  that  the  break  up  of  the  existing 
order  was  inevitable ;  secondly,  that  the  worst  features  by 
which  the  catastrophe,  when  it  came,  was  attended,  stood  to  the 
old  society  as  effect  to  cause. 

*  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  destructive  criticism  of  the 
French  philosophers  a  hundred  years  ago  was  the  great  operative 
cause  of  the  Revolution.  If  Voltaire,  Diderot,  Rousseau  had  never 
lived,  or  if  their  works  had  all  been  suppressed  as  soon  as  they 
were  printed,  their  absence  would  have  given  no  new  hfe  to  agn- 
culture,  would  not  have  stimulated  trade,  nor  replenished  the 
bankrupt  fisc,  nor  incorporated  the  privileged  classes  with  the  bulk 
of  the  nation,  nor  done  an3d)hing  else  to  repair  an  organisation  of 
which  every  single  part  had  become  incompetent  for  its  proper 
function.  It  was  the  material  misery  and  the  political  despair 
engendered  by  the  reigning  system  which  brought  willing  listeners 
to  the  feet  of  the  teachers  who  framed  beneficent  governments 
on  the  simple  principles  of  reason  and  the  natural  law.  And  these 
teachers  only  busied  themselves  with  abstract  politics  because 
the  real  situation  was  desperate.  They  had  no  alternative  but  to 
evolve  social  improvements  out  of  their  own  consciousness.  There 
was  not  a  single  sound  organ  in  the  body  politic  which  they  could 
have  made  the  starting  point  of  a  reconstitution  of  society  on  the 
base  of  its  actual  or  historic  structure.  The  mischiefs  which  resulted 
from  their  method  are  patent  and  undeniable.  But  the  method  was 
made  inevitable  by  the  curse  of  the  old  regime'  * 

The  law  of  cause  and  effect  is  invariable.  You  cannot  at 
once  destroy  and  create  character :  were  a  people  after  centuries 


*  Compromise,  p.  259. 
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of  misgovemment  to  retain  the  virtues  of  free  citizens — ^their 
self-restraint,  their  power  of  initiative,  their  political  insight — 
half  the  arguments  against  misgovemment  would  be  gone. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  in  these  happier  days  to  picture  to  ourselves 
the  France  of  Louis  XV.  Decomposition  is  the  word  that  best 
expresses  it :  the  life  and  meaning  of  what  had  once  been  vigorous 
and  significant  was  gone.  The  stupidity  of  the  Government  was, 
if  possible,  greater  than  its  oppressiveness  ;  had  it  been  designed 
to  depress  industry,  to  waste  and  exhaust  the  natural  resources 
of  the  soil,  and  to  impoverish  the  population,  it  could  not  have 
attained  those  ends  more  effectually.  The  Court  resembled 
nothing  so  much  as  that  of  the  Lower  Empire.  The  nobles 
had  sunk  to  the  level  of  gentlemen  ushers  :  justice  had  fled  from 
the  tribunals,  religion  from  the  Church.  The  Parliaments, 
long  the  refuge  of  such  independence  as  survived,  had  fallen 
into  deserved  odium ;  of  what  they  were  capable  the  conduct 
of  that  of  Toulouse  in  the  cases  of  the  Calas  family  and  of 
Sirven  is  evidence.  Scarcely  less  infamous  was  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  Lally-Tollendal  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  which  confirmed  the  sentence  passed  at  Abbeville  on 
D’Etallonde  and  La  Barre.  La  Bruy^re’s  description  of  the 
peasantry  is  too  well  known  to  quote ;  if,  as  we  are  told,  things 
were  worse  with  the  masses  of  the  population  in  other  countries, 
the  connexion  of  cause  and  effect  in  the  great  events  which 
followed  is  the  more  palpable  ;  no  society  can  violate  the  law  of 
its  existence  and  live.  When  Turgot  entered  upon  his  office  as 
intendant  in  the  Limousin  this  is  what  he  found.  The  leading 
industries  of  the  province,  stock-breeding  and  the  cattle  trade, 
had  been  destroyed  by  overtaxation ;  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
which  had  found  a  market  not  only  in  France  but  all  over  Europe, 
was  perishing  from  the  same  cause. 

‘  An  excise  duty  at  the  mill,  a  duty  on  exportation  at  the  pro¬ 
vincial  frontier,  a  duty  on  the  importation  of  rags — all  these  vexa¬ 
tions  had  succeeded  in  reducing  the  trade  with  Holland  to  one- 
fourth  of  its  previous  dimensions.  Nor  were  paper  and  cattle  the 
only  branches  of  trade  that  had  been  blighted  by  fiscal  perversity. 
The  same  burden  arrested  the  transport  of  saffron  across  the  borders 
of  the  province  :  salt,  which  came  up  the  Charente  from  the  marshes 
by  the  coast,  was  stripped  of  all  its  profit,  first  by  the  duty  paid  on 
crossing  from  the  Limousin  to  P6ngord  and  Auvergne,  and  next 
by  the  right  possessed  by  certain  of  the  great  lords  on  the  banks  of 
the  Charente  to  help  themselves  at  one  point  or  another  to  portions 
of  the  cargo.  Iron  was  subject  to  a  harassing  excise  in  all  those 
parts  of  the  countiy  that  were  beyond  the  juri^ction  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Bordeaux.’* 


*  Miscellanies,  ii.  116. 
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The  come,  or  system  of  forced  labour,  by  which  the  roads 
were  maintained,  was  at  once  wasteful  and  slovenly ;  the  cost 
of  keeping  up  the  execrable  tracks  which  here  and  there  crossed 
the  district  was  three  times  as  great  as  that  at  which  excellent 
means  of  communication  could  have  been  provided  under  a 
rational  and  business-like  administration.  The  taUle,  or  person 
and  property  tax,  combined  the  minimum  of  profit  to  the 
Treasury  with  the  maximum  of  inconvenience  to  those  on  whom 
it  was  levied ;  and  these  were  precisely  the  classes  least  able 
to  meet  the  burden,  the  privileged  orders,  those,  that  is  to  say, 
composed  of  the  wealthier  members  of  the  community,  being 
exempt.  The  decay  of  the  old  feudal  society  had  brought 
about  anarchy,  legislative,  administrative,  and  economic. 
Absolutism  itself  was  a  lesser  evil.  The  central  Government, 
remote  from  local  influences,  was  not  unwilling  to  redress 
individual  grievances  when  those  came  under  its  notice ;  but 
it  was  powerless,  in  the  teeth  of  the  vested  interests  combined 
against  reform,  to  attack  the  root  of  the  mischief ;  society  could 
endure  neither  its  diseases  nor  their  cure.  For  extreme  evils 
extreme  remedies.  Only  in  the  agony  of  the  exile  could  Israel 
be  reconstructed ;  only  from  the  fires  of  the  Revolution  could 
the  new  France  rise. 

It  is  strange  that  the  signs  of  the  times  should  have  been 
misread  by  a  political  philosopher,  the  greatest,  perhaps,  that 
the  world  has  seen  since  Aristotle,  who  even  in  the  dawn  of 
the  Revolution  blamed  where  others  applauded,  and  upon  its 
later  stages  exhausted  the  vocabulary  of  hatred  and  denuncia¬ 
tion.  Make  what  allowance  we  will  for  perspective,  for  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  for  that  overbalance  which  is  so  often  the  tribute 
paid  by  genius  to  lesser  capacity,  it  cannot  but  be  matter  for 
regret  that  on  the  most  momentous  issue  set  before  his  genera¬ 
tion  Burke  should  have  taken  lower  ground,  we  will  not  say 
than  thinkers  like  Bentham  or  James  Mill,  or  than  poets  like 
Wordsworth,  but  than  politicians  such  as  Fox,  Windham,  or 
Pitt.  With  all  the  profundity  of  his  genius  and  with  all  the 
splendour  of  his  declamation  he  tilted,  like  the  knight  of  La 
Mancha,  against  windmills.  His  standpoint  was  beyond  ques¬ 
tion,  but  it  had  no  relation  to  the  circumstances ;  his  conclu¬ 
sions  were  exact,  but  the  premisses  from  which  they  were  drawn 
were  as  remote  from  reaUty  as  the  visions  of  Rousseau.  The 
French,  he  insisted — and  it  was  the  foundation  of  his  whole 
argument — possessed  ‘  the  elements  of  a  constitution  very  nearly 
good  as  could  be  wished.’  It  was  an  amazing  delusion, 
vitiating  his  position  in  limine ;  the  very  reverse,  as  lesser  men 
than  he  saw  plainly  enough,  was  the  case.  ‘  The  French  could  not 
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‘  have  done  as  we  did  in  1688,’  was  the  rejoinder  of  Francis. 
‘  They  had  no  constitution,  as  we  had,  to  recur  to.  They  had 
‘  no  foundation  to  build  upon.  They  had  no  walls  to  repair.’ 
With  us  the  change  from  the  old  to  the  new  came  by  degrees,  to 
them  in  an  instant ;  our  eyes,  little  by  little,  grew  habituated  to 
the  day  as  it  advanced  ;  theirs  were  blinded  by  the  sudden  glare 
of  the  full  light  of  noon.  The  political  instinct,  if  in  the  intellec¬ 
tual  sphere  it  deserves  the  hard  things  which  Mr.  Morley  says  of 
it — and  even  here  we  should  be  sorry  to  endorse  them — ^is  in  the 
sphere  of  action  the  secret  of  a  people’s  normal  and  harmonious 
growth.  ‘  Suave  mari  magno.’  Elizabeth,  Cromwell,  the  men 
of  1688,  politicians  all  rather  than  thinkers — ^these  made  English 
to  differ  from  French  history,  and  forbade  ‘  the  red  fool  fury  of 
‘  the  Seine  ’  to  disturb  the  placid  waters  of  the  Thames  and  the 
Forth.  It  is  the  fashion — a  not  very  happy  fashion — to  belittle 
our  stalwarts.  A  little  of  Macaulay’s  robust  Whiggery  would 
invigorate  an  anaemic  age.  There  is  a  mean  between  self- 
complacency  and  self-depreciation.  We  need  not  be  ashamed 
if  our  hearts  beat  higher  at  the  remembrance  of  those  who 
made  England  the  England  that  we  know. 

The  old  France,  then,  perished  not  so  much  under  external 
assault  as  of  internal  rottenness ;  the  Revolution  did  but  accele¬ 
rate  a  catastrophe  which  in  the  nature  of  things  could  not  have 
been  long  delayed.  ‘  It  was  not  the  Revolution,’  says  Hazlitt, 
‘  that  pr^uced  the  change  in  the  face  of  society,  but  the  change 
‘  in  the  texture  of  society  that  produced  the  Revolution,  and 
‘  brought  its  outward  appearance  into  a  nearer  conformity  with 
‘its  inward  sentiments.’  Bankruptcy  was  imminent.  When 
Louis  XV  remarked  that  the  corporation  of  farmers-general 
was  a  support  of  the  State  a  courtier  answered,  ‘  Yes,  sire ; 

‘  they  support  it  as  a  rope  supports  a  corpse  hanging  from  a 
‘  gallows.’  The  only  modern  parallels  are  to  be  found  in  Egypt 
before  the  British  occupation,  or  in  Turkey,  and  perhaps  in 
Russia,  to-day.  The  destructive  side  of  the  Revolution,  then, 
may  be  taken  for  granted  ;  it  is  the  constructive  which  calls  for 
criticism ;  the  ideas  which  it  embodied,  the  principles  from 
which  it  set  out.  The  sovereignty  of  the  people,  the  rights 
of  man,  liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  the  progress  and  perfecti¬ 
bility  of  the  species — these  were  the  main  articles  of  the  new 
creed.  Powerful  as  solvents  of  the  old,  they  were  powerless 
to  bring  about  the  new  s3mthesis.  They  were  not  themselves 
new ;  they  meet  us  in  an  imdeveloped  but  perfectly  recognisable 
form  in  scholastic  philosophy  and  theology ;  ‘  there  is  not  a 
‘  single  principle  in  the  social  contract  which  may  not  be  found 
‘in  Hobbes  or  Locke  or  Althusen.’  What  was  new  was  the 
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way  in  which  they  were  applied,  the  rigorous  deductions  drawn 
from  them,  the  removal  of  the  resisting  medium  which  the 
compact  structure  of  medieval  society  had  provided.  Thus  taken 
they  were  at  once  profoundly  false  and  profoundly  mischievous. 
‘  I  do  not  enter  into  those  metaphysical  distinctions,’  said  Burke 
in  another  context.  ‘  I  hate  the  very  sound  of  them.  This  is 
‘the  true  touchstone  of  all  theories  which  regard  man  and  the 
‘  affairs  of  man  :  does  it  suit  his  natme  in  general  ?  does  it  suit 
‘  his  nature  as  modified  by  his  habits  ?  ’ 

Sound  sense  and  sound  philosophy.  Yet  this  is  far  from 
being  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  matter.  As  there  are 
truths  which  obscure  so  there  are  errors  which  elicit  truth. 
Not  to  see  the  wood  for  the  trees  is  a  common  enough  form  of 
defective  vision :  the  passage  per  errorem  ad  verUatem  is  no  new 
thing  in  the  history  of  mind.  This  is  why  there  are  few  great 
teachers  who  have  not  used  paradox  as  a  means  of  conveying 
instruction.  Men  are  lethargic  and  need  to  be  shaken  out  of 
their  mental  and  moral  torpor  :  paradox  rouses,  startles,  perplexes 
— last  of  all  attracts.  For  the  moment  it  is  unreasonable 
either  to  look  for  balance  of  judgement  or  to  complain 
of  its  absence;  as  well  complain  because  the  circle  is  not 
square.  The  time  of  figs  is  not  yet.  The  burden  of  the 
past  is  so  heavy  that  the  generation  which  after  long  and 
painful  effort  has  succeeded  in  emancipating  itself  is  not  in  a 
position  to  do  justice  to  the  best  side  of  the  system  under 
which  it  suffered ;  the  wound  is  raw.  Voltaire  was  blind  to 
the  deeper  things  of  Catholicism.  So  too  Moses  was  no  un¬ 
biassed  judge  of  Egyptian  civilisation,  St.  Paul  of  Judaism, 
Luther  of  the  medieval  Church.  The  swing  of  the  pendulum 
follows.  The  true  idea  xmderlying  the  paradox  is  retained, 
the  exaggeration  of  its  expression  forgotten :  thus  the  world 
of  thought  and  action  advances.  It  was  so  here.  The  Social 
Contract  was  a  fiction :  it  is  not  in  virtue  of  contract  that 
society  comes  into  being  or  subsists.  Men  are  not  bom  free, 
equal,  or  brothers ;  the  sovereignty  of  tl  e  people  and  the  rights 
of  man  are  not  primitive  facts  but  products  of  late  reflection ; 
progress  is  an  elaborate  and,  some — we  are  not  of  their  number 
— would  have  it,  an  uncertain  calculation ;  the  perfectibility  of 
the  species,  the  ever  receding  shore  of  a  limitless  sea.  But 
these  beliefs  set  before  men’s  eyes  the  ends  for  which  society 
exists  with  a  vividness  of  which  the  grey  theories  of  philosophy 
were  incapable ;  they  came  to  send  fire  upon  the  earth.  Are 
we  not  the  better  for  its  kindling  ?  There  are  illusions,  if 
indeed  they  are  illusions,  and  not  rather  forecasts,  under  which 
it  is  good  to  labour  and  from  which  it  is  dangerous  to  be  freed. 
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If  we  believe  that  there  is  no  evil  without  a  remedy  we  shall 
at  least  not  acquiesce  in  preventible  evils ;  if  we  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  course  of  the  world  makes  for  good,  that 
reason  is  to  be  trusted,  that  the  goal  of  the  human  race  is 
attainable  and  is  in  fact  in  process  of  being  attained,  we  can 
take  the  open  road  and  advance  fearlessly ;  the  night,  with  the 
shapes  of  darkness  that  haunt  it — doubt,  despondency,  pessimism 
— is  gone.  The  realisation  of  the  idea  is  anotW  matter : 
here  the  nature  of  the  medimn,  its  power  of  resistance,  the 
distinction  between  pure  and  applied  science,  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  It  was  because  the  Revolution  lost  sight  of  such  considera¬ 
tions  as  these  that  Burke  execrated  it.  But  there  are  inspired 
follies ;  and  ‘  it  is  better  to  be  a  fool  than  to  be  dead.’  It  is 
not  for  us,  who  have  entered  into  its  fruits,  to  repudiate  the 
generous  paradox  of  the  Age  of  Reason ;  called,  like  the  prophet, 
to  curse  it,  the  word  of  blessing  rises  even  to  reluctant  lips. 
We  look  back  to  it,  indeed,  with  the  regretful  longing  with 
which  the  grown  man  looks  back  to  the  dreams  of  his  vanished 
youth.  Unrealised,  perhaps  in  their  first  form  incapable  of 
realisation,  they  stand  on  a  loftier  plane  than  the  lowered  aspira¬ 
tions  and  dusty  levels  of  later  years.  They  are  the  symbol  of 
an  inextinguishable  hope  and  of  a  faith  that  has  moved  and 
will  again  move  mountains. 

‘  Our  provisional  acquiescence  in  the  straitness  and  blank 
absence  of  outlook  or  hope  of  the  millions  who  come  on  to  the  earth 
that  greets  them  with  no  smile,  and  then  stagger  blindly  under 
dull  burdens  for  a  season,  and  at  last  are  shovelled  silently  back 
under  the  ground — our  acquiescence  can  only  be  justified  in  the 
sight  of  humanity  by  the  conviction  that  this  is  one  of  the  temporary 
conditions  of  a  vast  process,  working  forwards  through  the  impulse 
and  agency  of  the  finer  human  spirits,  but  needing  much  blood, 
many  tears,  uncounted  myriads  of  lives,  and  immeasurable  geologic 
periods  of  time  for  its  high  and  beneficent  consummation.  .  .  . 
As  against  the  ignoble  host  who  think  that  the  present  ordering  of 
men,  with  all  its  prodigious  inequalities,  is  in  foundation  and  sub¬ 
stance  the  perfection  of  social  blessedness,  Rousseau  was  almost 
in  the  right.  It  is  only  the  faith  that  we  are  moving  slowly  away 
from  the  existing  order,  as  our  ancestors  moved  slowly  away  from 
the  old  want  of  order,  that  makes  the  present  endurable  and  makes 
any  tenacious  effort  to  raise  the  future  possible.’  * 

If  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  Age  of  Reason  the  nineteenth 
was  that  of  at  least  apparent  reaction.  The  cant,  political  and 
religious,  of  this  reaction  is  as  worthless  as  most  other  cants. 


*  Rousseau,  i.  179. 
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Jacobinism  has  no  monopoly  of  either  folly  or  savagery ;  re¬ 
ligion  in  every  age  has  suffered  less  from  its  enemies  than 
from  its  friends. 

‘  The  massacres  of  September  and  the  Revolutionary  tribunal 
wrought  less  bloodshed  in  twenty-three  months  than  the  French 
Catholics  had  done  in  about  as  many  days,’  says  Lord  Acton, 
speaking  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre.  ‘  The  clergy  applauded. 

.  .  .  Aher  the  energetic  approval  given  by  the  Court  of  Rome  it 
was  not  quite  easy  for  a  priest  to  express  dissent.’  * 

When  all  has  been  said  the  Revolution  marks  an  immense 
step  in  human  progress ;  and  it  is  not  very  profitable  to 
ask  whether  this  advance  might  have  been  made  as  effectually 
and  with  fewer  drawbacks  had  its  men  and  measures  been  other 
than  they  were.  The  ‘  might-have-beens  ’  of  history  are  for 
the  most  part  waste  land,  outside  the  margin  of  cultivation. 
Moderate  men  supply  light,  not  driving  power.  For  this  we 
must  go  to  enthusiast ;  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  produces  motion 
as  well  as  light.  Burke  would  in  all  probability  have  been  as 
ineffectual  a  reformer  in  the  State  as  Erasmus  in  the  Church. 
Both  saw  too  clearly  the  magnitude  of  the  task  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  beset  it ;  the  Luthers,  the  Garibaldis,  the  men  of  the 
Mountain  have  their  place  in  the  scheme  of  things.  Nor  need 
we  regret  that  the  end  of  the  old  world  should  have  come  sooner 
rather  than  later  ;  the  evils  which  attend  the  lingering  decay  of 
a  corrupt  society  are  more  grievous  than  those  brought  about 
by  its  fall.  Fieri  non  dAuit,  factum  valet,  must  be  our  verdict 
on  much  of  the  content  of  history ;  what  is  done  is  done.  But  it 
was  impossible  to  maintain  the  high  pressure  at  which  the  pre¬ 
ceding  age  had  been  living.  Everywhere  there  was  a  distrust 
of  ideas,  an  impatience  of  discussion,  an  unwillingness  to  enter 
upon  political  or  social  change.  The  old  dynasties  were  re¬ 
established,  partly  by  force,  partly  by  the  assent  of  indifference  ; 
the  Revolution  was  an  interlude ;  ‘  absoliunent  tuer  I’esprit  du 
‘  dix-huitieme  si(^cle’  was  the  avowed  ai.j.  Had  this  spirit 
been  really  assimilated  by  Europe,  or  even  by  France,  such  an 
aim  would  have  lain  outside  the  range  of  practical  politics. 
What  made  it  seem — ^it  never  did  more  than  seem — possible 
was  that  theory  had  outstripped  fact,  the  idea  lost  sight  of  the 
concrete  humanity  in  which,  if  at  all,  it  had  to  take  shape. 
Hence  its  failure  either  to  realise  itself  or  to  leaven  average 
opinion.  The  average  man  had  never  made  the  principles  of 
’89  his  own.  He  had  been  carried  away  by  the  current,  and 


•  Lectures  on  Modem  History,  p.  163. 
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when  it*  subsided  he  returned  to  his  normal  standpoint.  This 
standpoint,  however — and  here  was  the  essential  feature  of  the 
situation  to  which  the  Legitimist  and  Ultramontane  faction  was 
blind — was  not  that  of  the  preceding  generation  ;  this,  with  its 
ideas,  its  methods,  its  standards,  had  gone  beyond  recall.  It  was 
because  the  restored  rulers  could  not  or  would  not  face  this  fact 
that  they  came  to  such  speedy  shipwreck :  from  the  first  the 
reconstruction  was  artificial ;  to  those  who  looked  below  the 
surface  it  was  clear  that  it  had  not  come  to  stay.  The  fire  that 
leaped  to  flame  in  1848  was  never  wholly  extinguished ;  under 
the  superimposed  absolutism,  of  which  Metternich  was  the 
personification,  the  imprisoned  giant  stirred.  Vain  was  the 
effort  to  restrain  him ;  the  fetters  that  can  bind  spirit  have  yet 
to  be  forged.  What  is  called  reaction  is,  if  we  look  at  it  closely, 
no  more  than  the  passing  back-eddy  of  an  advancing  tide. 
Society  is  a  process,  a  becoming ;  the  forces  that  guide  its  de- 
velopement  know  neither  cessation  nor  sleep.  Their  activity  is 
now  more,  now  less  perceptible  ;  a  period  of  exceptional  energy 
is  followed  by  one  of  comparative  repose.  But  this  repose  is 
comparative  only.  The  movement  escapes  our  observation,  but 
it  is  continuous ;  that  which  we  observe  moves  on,  and  we  who 
observe  are  borne  along  in  the  movement.  It  was  so  in  the 
Europe  of  the  Restoration.  Below  the  surface  water  of  official 
conservatism  the  undercurrent  set  towards  the  open  sea. 

The  reformers  of  the  nineteenth  century  worked  on  other 
lines  than  those  of  the  eighteenth ;  their  aims  were  more  con¬ 
crete,  their  purpose  was  narrowed  down  to  more  definite  issues. 
The  grosser  abuses  of  the  old  ngime  had  disappeared ;  in  the 
Continental  States  the  administration  was  in  the  hands  of  a 
bureaucracy  of  the  Josephite  or  Napoleonic  type,  which,  if 
repressive  and  centralised,  was  for  the  most  part  painstaking 
and  upright.  Industry  was  encouraged ;  a  sounder  finance  had 
been  inaugurated  ;  where  no  political  issue  was  involved  the  law 
courts  were  to  be  trusted ;  the  Governments,  except  in  Central 
and  Southern  Italy,  though  neither  representative  nor  constitu¬ 
tional,  were  well-meaning  and,  accorffing  to  their  lights,  just. 
What  was  overlooked  was  that  material  well-being,  important  as 
it  is  as  a  condition  of  welfare,  is  a  means  to  an  end.  The  life 
that  expresses  and  is  the  outcome  of  national  intelligence  and 
will  was  wanting ;  this  stood  aloof,  or  was  diverted  into  other 
channels.  The  more  active  spirits  devoted  themselves  to  the 
propagation  and  realisation  of  ideas  in  advance  of  and  often  in 
acute  conflict  with  the  established  order ;  the  vision  of  national 
and  economical  independence  took  shape  and  form.  The  first 
transformed  Italy  and  Germany  from  geographical  expressions 
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into  nations,  and  so  remade  the  map  of  Europe ;  the  second 
created  that  socialism  which,  however  impracticable  as  a  system, 
as  a  tendency  is  revolutionising  the  mind  and  sentiment  of  our 
time.  Each  of  these  movements  made  for  human  unity.  The 
first,  if  an  apparent,  is  but  an  apparent  exception ;  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  unity  of  the  nation  is  a  step  toward  the  recognition 
of  the  unity  of  mankind.  A  vague  cosmopolitanism  is  to  be 
distrusted  ;  a  beginning  must  be  made  with  what  is  nearest  to  us  ; 
the  narrower  precedes  the  higher  generalisation.  Free  Trade, 
improved  means  of  communication,  the  internationalism  of 
science,  art,  and  literature  all  point  in  the  same  direction.  The 
goal  was  that  of  the  thinkers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  it 
was  pursued  with  fuller  knowledge  ;  the  intermediate  steps  were 
not  slurred  but  taken  each  in  its  order,  with  the  result  that  the 
advance  made  is  permanent,  there  can  be  no  going  back  on  the 
positions  gained. 

The  unitive  tendency  of  the  social  movement  is  even  more 
obvious  than  that  of  the  nationalist.  It  is  tmgracious  and  may 
seem  presumptuous  to  criticise  the  moral  standards  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Christendom.  Knowledge  increases  from  generation  to 
generation ;  here  the  ancients  were  as  children,  we  are  as  men. 
But  in  the  province  of  conduct  surely  this  is  not  so.  The  old 
world  stood  nearer  to  the  source.  A  Paul,  a  Francis  of  Assisi, 
a  Xavier — are  they  not  beyond  and  above  our  judgement, 
models  for  our  imitation,  not  objects  of  our  little  praise  and 
blame  ?  This  attitude  of  reverence  befits  both  the  worshipped 
and  the  worshipper.  ‘  On  raconte  qu’ Angelico  de  Fiesole  ne 
‘  peignait  qu’a  genoux  lea  tetes  de  la  Vierge  et  du  Christ.  II 
‘  serait  bien  que  la  critique  fit  de  meme  et  ne  bravat  les  rayons 
*  de  certaines  figures  devant  lesquelles  se  sont  inclines  les  slides 
‘  qu’apres  les  avoir  ador^es.’  But  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
the  moral  and  the  intellectual.  Ethical  science,  as  science,  is 
progressive ;  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  child  of  to-day  possesses 
knowledge  which  the  sages  of  antiquity  did  not  possess.  Their 
relative  position,  of  course,  is  unchanged ;  he  is  a  child,  they 
were  sages.  What  is  changed  is  the  sum  of  knowledge.  This  is 
an  increasing  capital ;  it  grows  under  our  eyes.  If  we  start  from 
the  familiar  threefold  classification  of  duties — ^to  God,  to  our¬ 
selves,  and  to  our  neighbour — how  great  is  the  developement 
accomplished  and  in  process  of  accomplishment !  The  realisa¬ 
tion  rather  than  the  annihilation  of  self  presents  itself  to  us  as 
the  object  of  moral  effort ;  of  how  much  of  the  asceticism,  the 
ritual  observance,  the  assent  to  propositions  embodying  non¬ 
religious  subject  matter,  by  which  men  better  than  we  believed 
that  the  Deity  could  be  propitiated,  does  He  assure  us,  ‘  I  com- 
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‘  manded  it  not,  neither  came  it  into  my  mind  ’ !  ♦  Under  the 
third  head  the  advance  is  still  more  perceptible.  The  question, 
Who  is  my  neighbour  ?  put  in  every  generation  more  anxiously, 
receives  in  every  generation  a  more  comprehensive  answer ;  the 
number  and  ei^nt  of  our  obligations  increase  upon  us ;  new 
duties  and  new  ramifications  of  old  duties  come  into  view. 
Social  ethics,  the  science  which  deals  with  the  relation  of  in¬ 
dividuals  to  classes  and  groups  of  men,  and  with  the  relation 
of  those  classes  and  groups  to  one  another,  is  yet  in  its  infancy ; 
and  in  the  province  of  individual  morality  such  virtues  as 
justice,  humanity,  truthfulness  seem  capable  of  indefinite 
extension.  To  take  the  age  which  we  have  been  considering, 
the  most  eminent  Christians  of  the  old  regime,  men  of  the 
type  of  Bossuet  and  F6nelon,  were  conscious  of  no  injustice  or 
moral  wrong  of  any  sort  in  the  system  of  privilege  which  was 
eating  out  the  life  of  the  society  in  which  they  flourished ;  a 
little  earlier  saintly  bishops  like  Charles  Borromeo  or  Lancelot 
Andrewes  saw  nothing  shocking  in  religious  persecution  ;  slavery 
was  defended  almost  in  our  own  time  by  good  men.  Grave 
magistrates  were  conscious  of  no  inhumanity  in  the  tortures  and 
barbarous  punishments  inflicted,  till  the  comparatively  recent 
reform  of  the  criminal  code,  by  the  courts  over  which  they 
presided ;  the  value  set  on  human  life  and  human  sufiering  is 
a  thing  of  late  growth.  On  such  points  as  these  the  progress  of 
the  world  is  manifest ;  a  bad  man  to-day  would  not  do  what 
good  men  then  did  without  scruple.  But  how  much  remains 
to  be  done !  Truth  for  its  own  sake  is  in  small  esteem ;  the 
controversialist  repeats  the  stalest  and  most  discredited  fiction 
without  a  blush :  economically  the  weak  are  the  prey  of  the 
strong ;  the  speculator  gambles  on  the  market  and  is  held 
blameless ;  the  investor,  as  long  as  he  receives  his  dividends, 
is  careless  from  what  source  or  under  what  conditions  they 
are  derived.  Man  for  man  these  persons  are  probably  as  estim¬ 
able  as  their  critics;  but  they  represent  a  low  moral  stage, 
a  stage  from  which  the  best  conscience  of  the  time  is  moving 
away.  That  we  should  distrust  our  conscience  if  it  tells  us 
that  we  cannot  do  what  is  done  by  good  people  about  us  is  a 
truth  open  to  misconception ;  the  appeal  to  common  sense  is  too 
often  a  thinly  disguised  appeal  to  common  ignorance  and  in¬ 
difference.  Progressive  moral  ideas  present  themselves  at  times 
in  grotesque  shapes.  This,  however,  is  no  argument  against 
their  vali^ty.  Let  us  fix  our  eye  in  each  case  on  the  essential. 
The  simple  life  remains  a  good,  though  the  forms  under  which 
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it  has  been  sought  are  inadequate ;  human  brotherhood  re¬ 
mains  an  ideal,  though  [the  Utopias  in  which  reformers  from 
Plato  to  Lassalle  have  sought  to  realise  it  be  banished  to  the 
limbo  of  forgotten  dreams. 

Each  of  these  two  movements  of  thought,  it  will  be  noticed, 
springs  directly  from  the  eighteenth  century.  There  is  a  close 
kinship  between  the  Revolution,  which  emphasised  the  rights 
of  nations  as  such,  and  the  doctrine  of  nationalities ;  and  be¬ 
tween  the  social  theories  of  Rousseau,  suffused  as  they  were 
with  the  glow  of  passion,  and  modern  Socialism  in  the  larger 
as  well  as  in  the  narrower  sense  ;  while,  to  pass  to  the  province 
in  which  it  might  seem  we  stand  furthest  from  his  methods  and 
temper,  what  schoolman  or  Father  of  the  Church  has  left  his 
mark  more  powerfully  or  more  permanently  on  religion  than 
Voltaire  ?  Think  of  it  as  we  will,  the  eighteenth  centurj’  is  the 
rock  out  of  which  we  are  hewn ;  the  points  on  which  our  own 
time  differs  from  it  are  fewer  and  less  essential  than  those  on 
which  they  are  agreed.  ‘  La  Revolution  fran^aise  a  forme  audessus 
‘  de  toutes  lea  nationalites  particulieres  une  patrie  intellectuelle 
‘  dont  les  hommes  de  toutes  les  nations  ont  pu  devenir  citoyens.’ 

If  this  be  so  how  are  we  to  explain  the  lowering  of  the  tem¬ 
perature  since  the  close  of  this  great  century  ?  On  the  higher 
levels  of  thought,  it  is  said  with  truth,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  reaction ;  and  since  in  society  as  a  whole  the  forces  that  make 
for  progress  work  without  cessation,  if  with  unequal  velocity, 
how,  except  by  the  swing  of  the  pendulum — itself  an  effect  rather 
than  a  cause — must  we  account  for  the  flat  temper,  the  absence 
of  enthusiasm,  which  have  replaced  the  fervour  of  the  revolution¬ 
ary  age  ?  It  may  be  answered  that  we  have  learned  by  ex¬ 
perience  that  there  are  limits  to  the  power  of  legislation.  You 
cannot  transform  society  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen ;  you  cannot 
make  men  virtuous  and  intelligent  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
evils  from  which  the  community  suffers  to-day — and  they  are 
sufficiently  patent — are  to  be  met  not  by  frontal  attack  but  by  a 
flank  movement — ^by  education,  by  improvement  of  environ¬ 
ment,  by  raising  men’s  standards  and  ideas.  And  this  takes 
time.  Much  good  work  is  being  done,  but  it  is  being  done 
imperceptibly ;  we  can  no  more  see  its  results  at  this  stage  of 
the  process  than  we  can  hear  the  grass  grow.  This  is  true  ;  but 
it  is  not  the  whole  truth  :  there  are  other  causes  which  have 
contributed  to  bring  about  a  certain  lassitude,  an  indisposition 
to  interfere  with  the  course  of  events.  In  the  first  place  the 
preponderating  influence  in  most  modem  communities  is  that 
of  the  middle  class,  a  class  which  by  its  training  and  pursuits 
is  averse  from  extremes  and  wanting  in  that  fighting  instinct 
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which  comes  to  the  people  by  nature  and  to  aristocracies  by 
tradition.  It  has  done  much  for  liberty ;  its  achievements  in 
science,  literature,  and  art  have  been  6f  the  highest  order. 
But  those  excellencies  have  been  crowded  out  by  sheer 
numbers :  with  all  its  great  names  an  impression  of 
mediocrity  and  flatness  attaches  to  the  periods  of  its  pre¬ 
dominance.  The  July  Monarchy  is  a  case  in  point :  nor 
are  parallels  wanting  in  our  own  history.  Its  characteristic 
defects — its  inexperience  of  affairs,  its  self-satisfaction,  its 
lack  of  dignity  and  breeding  attached  themselves  to  the  period 
now  called  the  Early  Victorian,  to  its  politics,  its  literature,  its 
art.  With  all  its  real  merits  they  gave  the  note  that  distin¬ 
guished  the  Manchester  School  of  English  Liberalism.  To  this 
school  we  owe  the  cheap  loaf  and  Free  Trade ;  it  encouraged 
manufactures  and  organised  industry ;  it  carried  British  goods 
over  every  sea  and  into  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  But  material 
issues  meant  much  to  it,  ideal  little  ;  it  was  deficient  in  culture, 
inherited  or  acquired.  To  the  humanitarian  legislation  which 
trade  competition  had  made  imperative  it  was  indifferent  or 
hostile ;  it  opposed  the  Factory  and  Adulteration  Acts ;  to  buy 
in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market  was  its  ^t  aim. 
Hence  the  antipathy  with  which  it  inspired  idealists  of  every 
sort  and  kind  from  Carlyle  to  Newman.  They  did  not,  indeed,  do 
justice  to  its  good  points,  which  were  many ;  but  they  discerned 
its  shortcomings.  To  those  who  saw  life  specie  ceternitatis 
it  seemed  a  mockery  ;  they  asked  for  bread  and  received  a  stone. 

To  this  radical  weakness  on  the  side  of  feeling  was  added  the 
sense  of  an  equally  radical  intellectual  inadequacy.  To  educate 
the  people  is  a  benefit  rather  to  those  educated  than  to  educa¬ 
tion.  What  is  gained  in  extension  is  lost  in  intension  :  it 
was  a  two-edged  saying  of  Newman's  that  ‘  a  popular  religion 
‘  will  always  be  corrupt.’  The  diffusion  of  ideas  means  their 
admixture  with  alloy.  The  prerogative  of  the  few,  they  retain, 
relatively  at  least,  their  purity :  the  property  of  the  many, 
they  are  coloured  by  the  prejudice,  the  passion,  the  vulgarity 
of  the  crowd.  To  take  a  prominent  instance :  the  his¬ 
torical  method,  fitting  in  with  certain  dominant  conceptions  in 
the  region  of  natural  science,  has  brought  about  a  way  of  looking 
at  society  more  aldn  to  that  of  Burke  than  to  that  of  the 
eighteenth-century  reformers  To  Burke,  indeed,  the  modem 
spirit  of  investigation  would  have  been  distasteful.  He  ‘  dis- 
‘  tnisted  those  who  enquired  into  the  origins  of  religion  and 
‘  government  too  curiously  ’ ;  a  sacred  veil,  he  thought,  should  be 
thrown  over  these  things.  But  such  enquiry  loses  much  of  its 
danger — and,  it  may  be  added,  much  of  its  utility — ^if  it  be 


antiquarian  only;  if,  that  ia  to  say,  its  practical  bearings  be 
set  aside  and  the  interests  of  progress  left  to  shift  for  themselves, 
the  playthings  of  time,  circxunstance,  and  the  thousand  and  one 
accidents  that  make  life  what  it  is.  Such  an  employment  of  the 
historical  method,  needless  to  say,  is  a  perversion ;  but  it  is  a 
perversion  to  which  this  method  is  exposed  in  the  hands  of  men 
of  more  subtlety  than  force  of  character.  The.  method  in 
question  may  be  described  as  ‘  the  comparison  of  the  forms  of 
‘  an  idea,  or  a  usage,  or  a  belief,  at  any  given  time  with  the 
‘  earlier  forms  from  which  they  were  evolved  and  the  later  forms 
‘  into  which  they  were  developed,  and  the  establishment  from 
‘  such  a  comparison  of  an  ascending  and  descending  order  among 
‘  the  facts.’  Hence  a  tendency  rather  to  classify  than  to  estimate ; 
to  regard  the  objects  of  an  investigation  rather  as  antiquities 
than  as  living  mental  and  moral  forces. 

*  Character  is  considered  less  with  reference  to  its  absolute  qualities 
than  as  an  interesting  scene  strewn  with  scattered  rudiments, 
survivals,  inherited  pr^spositions.  Opinions  are  counted  rather 
as  phenomena  to  be  explained  than  as  matters  of  truth  or  falsehood. 
Of  usages  we  are  beginning  first  of  all  to  think  where  they  come 
from,  and  secondarily  whether  they  are  the  most  fitting  and  con¬ 
venient  that  men  could  be  got  to  accept?  In  the  last  century 
men  asked  of  a  belief  or  a  story.  Is  it  true  ?  We  now  ask.  How  did 
men  come  to  take  it  for  true  ?  ’ 

FacUis  descensus ;  the  standpoint  is  one  on  which  it  is  easy  to 
slip.  In  a  world  in  which  law  rules,  why  take  trouble  ?  In  a 
society  in  which  good  and  evil  are  so  inextricably  mingled,  why 
take  a  side  ?  To  do  so  is  superfluous  and  may  easily  be  harmful. 
Let  things  take  their  course :  everything  is  much  the  same,  and 
nothing  much  matters ;  it  will  be  all  the  same  a  hundred  years 
hence.  Those  who  postulate  the  unity  of  life,  and  the  coin¬ 
cidence  of  intellectual  and  moral  virtue,  will  not  be  duped  by 
the  sophism.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  detect  it  in  words,  another 
to  escape  its  influence  ;  to  be  able,  while  seeing  round  and  behind 
the  question  at  issue,  to  act  with  decision  and  vigour  when  the 
time  for  action  comes.  To  retain  at  once  insight  and  energy,  the 
consciousness  of  the  complexity  of  life  and  the  readiness  to 
grapple  with  its  problems — this  is  the  difficulty,  and  will,  we 
doubt  not,  be  the  achievement  of  our  age.  Neither  side  of  the 
equation  can  be  dropped.  We  cannot  go  back  to  what  would 
now  be  an  affected  and  unreal  ignorance ;  we  cannot  rest  satisfied 
to  be  spectators  only  of  a  conflict  in  which  the  future  of  mankind 
is  at  s^e.  And  it  is  in  action  that  the  solution  is  to  be  found. 

*  It  would  be  odd  if  the  theory  which  makes  progress  dependent 
on  modification  forbade  us  to  attempt  to  m^fy.  When  it  is 
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said  that  the  various  successive  changes  in  thought  and  institutions 
present  and  consummate  themselves  spontaneously  no  one  means 
by  spontaneity  that  they  come  to  pass  independently  of  human 
effort  and  voUtion.  Progress  is  not  automatic,  in  the  sense  that  if 
we  were  all  cast  into  a  deep  slumber  for  the  space  of  a  generation 
we  should  awake  and  find  ourselves  in  a  ^peatly  improved  social 
state.  The  world  only  grows  better,  even  in  the  moderate  degree 
in  which  it  does  grow  better,  because  people  wish  that  it  should, 
and  take  the  righ^t  steps  to  make  it  better.  Evolution  is  not  a 
force,  but  a  process  ;  not  a  cause,  but  a  law.  It  explains  the  source, 
and  marks  tne  immovable  limitations,  of  social  energy.  But  social 
energy  itself  can  never  be  superseded  either  by  evolution  or  by 
anything  else  ’  * 

At  the  root  of  the  questions,  varying  in  every  generation, 
which  society  is  called  upon  to  solve  lies  the  more  general 
problem  of  the  relation  of  man  to  his  surroundings.  What  is  his 
chief  end  ?  What  has  he  to  hope,  to  expect,  to  fear  ?  Hence 
the  impossibility  of  getting  rid  of  what  is  called,  with  imconscious 
cynicism,  the  religious  difficulty.  Religion  is  the  ground- 
problem  ;  it  meets  us  turn  which  way  we  will.  The  Revolution 
is  a  case  in  point.  This  great  event,  though  not  directly  religious 
in  character,  would  have  been  impossible  had  not  a  transforma¬ 
tion  of  religion  preceded  it ;  a  sxirvey  of  the  eighteenth  century 
would  be  incomplete  without  an  account  of  this  transformation 
and  of  its  bearing  on  the  religious  conceptions  of  to-day.  The 
often  quoted  saying  of  Voltaire,  ‘  Ecrasez  I’infame,’  has  drawn 
down  unmeasured  denunciation  on  its  author.  ‘  To  admire 
‘  Voltaire  is  a  sign  of  a  corrupt  soul,’  said  De  Maistre :  ‘  if  any  one 
‘  is  drawn  to  his  writings  it  is  a  sign  that  God  does  not  love  such 
‘  an  one.’  The  perspective  of  to-day  is  more  accurate  ;  before  we 
echo  these  pious  transports  let  us  consider  what  this  Infamous 
was.  Voltaire,  whose  name  may  stand  as  representing  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  which  he  was  the  foremost  exponent,  was  animated 
not  by  antipathy  to  a  creed  but  by  hatr^  of  a  Chiurch.  That 
this  Church  professed  to  be  Christian  was  beside  the  question ; 
it  was  not  its  Christianity  that  he  attacked.  It  was  its  working 
as  an  institution,  not  its  teaching  that  he  detested ;  this  only 
came  in  for  criticism  in  so  far  as  it  was  identified  with  the 
institution  and  with  the  intolerable  evils  which  the  institution 
produced.  The  religion  against  which  he  set  his  face  was  not 
the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament ;  this  had  disappeared 
centuries  back :  nor  was  it  a  theology,  Catholic  or  Protestant ; 
with  this  he  did  not  concern  himself :  nor  was  it  the  allegorising 
of  historical  creeds  into  psychological  symbolism,  so  common 
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in  our  own  time  ;  this  had  not  yet  appeared  on  the  scene.  After 
this  fashion,  indeed,  the  Neoplatonists  had  dealt  with  the  more 
embarrassing  mjdhs  of  Olympus ;  but  the  method,  though 
fitfully  and  insecurely  essayed  by  the  scholars  of  the  Renaissance, 
was  foreign  to  the  positive  temper  of  the  Voltairian  period,  and 
recommended  itself  to  neither  the  advocates  nor  the  opponents 
of  the  Church.  Again,  whatever  his  estimate  of  their  opinions, 
there  is  no  instance  of  his  having  reviled  or  ridiculed  go^  men. 
He  admired  the  English  Quakers ;  nor,  vehement  as  they  were, 
were  his  animosities  personal.  When  the  Jesuits  were  sup¬ 
pressed  he  took  a  member  of  the  Order  into  his  household ; 
his  quarrel  was  with  a  system,  not  with  men.  And  that  the 
system  which  he  assailed,  the  living  working  system  of  official 
Catholicism  as  it  existed  in  France  under  Louis  XV.,  deserved 
the  epithet  infamous  cannot  seriously  be  denied. 

The  change  of  the  religion  taught  by  Christ  into  ecclesiastical 
Christianity  is  perhaps  the  most  momentous  event  in  history. 
The  Catholic  sees  in  it  a  developement,  the  Protestant  a  cor¬ 
ruption  ;  to  the  historian  it  presents  itself  in  another  light,  as 
the  result  of  causes  whose  operation  was  as  inevitable  as  it  was 
unperceived.  ‘  Auf  den  Enthusiasmus  lasst  sich  kein  Gemein- 
‘  wesen  aufbauen,’  says  a  living  theologian.  Here  is  the  process 
in  a  nutshell.  Christianity  could  have  retained  its  ideal 
character  only  by  the  sacrifice  of  its  world-mission.  The  choice 
was  unconscious,  as  such  choices  are  for  the  most  part ;  but  it 
had  to  choose  between  the  two.  Only  one  choice,  it  may  appear, 
was  open  ;  yet,  had  those  who  were  called  upon  to  make  it 
realised  what  it  involved  they  might  have  hesitated.  For  the 
price  asked  was  prohibitive  ;  and  it  has  been,  and  is  being,  paid 
to  the  last  farthing.  The  Church  overcame  the  world  with  the 
world’s  weapons ;  with  greater  force,  greater  cunning,  greater 
unscrupulousness.  The  preacher  points  with  pride  to  the 
leavening  of  the  world  by  religion  ;  he  overlooks  the  reverse  side 
of  the  picture,  the  leavening  of  religion  by  the  world.  It  was 
as  if  the  Tempter  had  approached  the  Church  with  the  offer 
made  to  and  rejected  by  her  Founder,  the  kingdoms  of  the 
world  and  the  glory  of  them  for  one  act  of  homage ;  and  with 
the  acceptance  the  poison  had  entered  into  her  soul.  Age  by  age 
it  penetrated  deeper ;  she  became  one  with  the  actual  order  of 
things,  sharing  its  weaknesses,  compromised  by  its  shortcomings, 
succeeding  to  its  mixed  inheritance.  Manifold  as  were  the  causes 
and  results  of  the  Reformation,  it  was  first  and  foremost  a  protest 
against  this  secularisation  of  the  religious  idea.  To  secularise,  ex¬ 
perience  showed,  was  to  degrade  it  and  to  incapacitate  it  for  its 
function ;  with  ali  the  side  issues  of  the  movement  the  essential 
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question  was,  Was  religion  to  keep  pace  with  or  to  fall  beliind 
the  mind  and  conscience  of  the  time  ?  Roughly  speaking  the 
Reformed  nations  chose  the  first,  the  unreformed  the  second 
alternative  ;  and  the  subsequent  history  of  eewh  group  has  been 
decided  by  the  choice  made.  Religiously  each  lost  something 
that  could  ill  be  spared ;  Protestantism  the  masses,  for  whom 
it  was  too  abstract ;  Catholicism  the  educated,  with  whom  it 
fell  more  and  more  out  of  touch.  But  politically  the  former 
had  the  advantage.  The  Protestant  nations  have  advanced 
towards  a  higher  civilisation  with  orderly  if  measured  steps, 
and  as  communities ;  the  Catholic  have  broken  up  into  factions  ; 
oscillated  between  the  extremes  of  rival  fanaticisms,  developed 
at  the  expense  of  unity  under  the  stimulus  of  civil  and  religious 
strife. 

In  Voltaire’s  time  the  relations  between  religion  and  official 
Catholicism  had  reached  breaking  point :  for  generations  the  two 
had  been  diverging  fmrther  and  further  in  temper,  methods,  and 
aim.  There  were  good  men,  needless  to  say,  in  the  French 
Church  ;  but  the  Church  had  ceased  to  be,  in  any  active  sense, 
a  force  that  made  for  righteousness.  It  had  become  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  state  ;  the  most  powerful  of  the  corporations  that  barred 
the  way  to  reform  in  every  direction,  and  the  most  odious,  be¬ 
cause  it  made  use  of  religion  as  a  pretext  for  wrongdoing.  Its 
effeteness  must  not  blind  us  to  its  ferocity.  It  was  the  golden 
age  of  the  French  salon :  never  had  society  been  more  many- 
sided,  more  untrammelled,  more  intelligent.  But  this  was  only 
one  side  of  the  life  of  the  period :  it  was  an  age  of  contrasts ; 
the  extremes  of  scepticism  and  superstition,  of  humanitarianism 
and  medieval  savagery  stood  side  by  side.  Hence  the  vehemence 
of  the  philosophical  attack :  there  could  be  neither  truce  nor 
quarter ;  men  were  fighting  for  their  lives : 

‘  Here  Galas  broken  on  the  wheel,  there  Sirven  condemned  to  be 
hanged,  further  off  a  gag  thrust  into  the  mouth  of  a  Ueutenant- 
general,  a  fortnight  after  that  five  youths  condemned  to  the  flames 
for  extravagances  that  deserved  nothing  worse  than  St.  Lazare. 
Is  this  the  country  of  philosophy  and  pleasure  ?  It  is  the  country 
rather  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre;  Why,  the  Inquisition 
would  not  have  ventured  to  do  what  these  Jansenist  judges  have 
done.  .  .  .  Ah,  my  friend,  is  it  a  time  for  laughing  ?  Did  men 
laugh  when  they  saw  Phalaris’s  bull  being  made  red  hot  ?  ’ 

Thus,  sick  with  honor  and  shame,  wrote  Voltaire  to  D’Alem¬ 
bert.  Which  were  the  enemies  of  religion,  of  Christianity,  those 
who  denounced  or  those  who  perpetrated  these  crimes  ?  It  was 
no  time  to  discriminate  or  draw  nice  distinctions.  If  good  men 
shelter  under  the  same  roof  with  bad  when  it  falls  both  are 
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involved  in  a  common  destruction  ;  those  who  associate  falsehood 
with  truth  have  themselves  to  blame  if,  when  the  falsehood  is 
detected,  truth  shares  in  its  discredit.  We  may  regret  it, 
but  certain  antecedents  are  followed  by  certain  consequents ; 
things  arc  what  they  are.  Recrimination  will  not  help  us.  The 
criticism  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  external,  hard,  super¬ 
ficial  ;  so  was  the  system  which  it  criticised  ;  it  was  "blind  to  the 
higher  side  of  Catholicism ;  so  was  the  Catholicism  with  which 
it  had  to  deal.  Do  not  let  us  take  names  for  things.  To  oppose 
a  clergy  or  a  Church  is  not  necessarily  to  oppose  religion  ;  impiety 
and  wrong  become  not  less  but  more  detestable  when  they 
shelter  themselves  under  the  Christian  name.  ‘  It  was  just 
‘  because  the  cruelty,  persecution,  and  darkness  in  the  last  ten 
‘  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  were  things  possible  that  the 
‘  onslaught  upon  Catholicism  was  justifiable  and  praiseworthy.’  * 
The  overthrow  of  the  Infamous  was  the  first  condition  of  religious 
revival  and  reform. 

Piety  is  seldom  found  on  the  side  of  reformers.  The  devout 
in  Israel,  we  may  be  sure,  regarded  the  denunciation  of  the  high 
places  by  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  century  b.c.  much  as  those 
of  a  later  generation  regarded  the  crusade  against  the  Infamous 
waged  by  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopsedists.  Nor  were  they 
without  what  casuists  call  a  ‘  probable  ’  opinion  in  their  favour. 
In  each  movement  many  a  time-honoured  shrine  was  shattered, 
many  a  poetic  legend  and  gracious  symbol  disappeared.  But 
piety,  though  a  virtue,  is  not  the  only  virtue ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
purchased  at  the  price  of  the  qualities  by  which  men  and  nations 
live.  There  is  probably  no  great  movement  in  history,  if  we 
except  those  directly  religious  in  character — and  these  are 
attended  by  other  and  graver  dangers — which  has  not  acted 
unfavourably  on  piety :  the  more  energy  expended  in  one 
channel  the  less  remains  available  for  others,  the  total  being 
represented  by  a  fixed  sum.  This  loss,  however,  is  made  up  by 
gain  in  other  directions,  while  the  type  of  piety  injured  is  one 
whose  extinction  has  become,  in  any  case,  a  matter  of  time.  The 
conditions  which  brought  it  into  existence  are  changing,  and  with 
their  disappearance  it  disappears.  A  hardier  variety  will  replace 
it ;  even  now  the  young  shoots  are  bursting  through  the  kindly 
earth.  And  that  this  new  growth  has  become  possible  is  due 
to  the  apparently  destructive  work  of  plough  and  harrow,  to  the 
breaking  up  of  the  exhausted  surface  soil.  Where  would  Europe 
have  stood  to-day  had  the  last  word  rested  with  the  Churches, 
had  the  Pope,  or  the  Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canterbury, 
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or  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  their 
way  ?  Nay,  what  would  have  been  the  fate  of  the  Churches 
themselves  ?  It  is  thanks  to  heretics  that  orthodoxy  has 
been  kept  from  putrefaction :  the  ‘  Acta  Sanctorum  ’  should 
include  the  achievements  of  men  like  Diderot,  Rousseau,  and 
Voltaire.  They  supplied  Catholicism  with  the  ideas  which 
saved  it  from  becoming  a  curse  to  civilisation. 

‘  It  was  no  Christian  prelate  but  Diderot  who  burst  the  bonds 
of  a  paralysing  dogma  by  the  magnificent  cry,  “  Detruisez  ces 
enceintes  qui  retrecissent  vos  iddes  !  Elargissez  Dieu  !  ”  We  see 
the  same  phenomenon  in  our  own  day.  The  Christian  Churches 
are  assimilating,  as  rapidly  as  their  formulae  will  permit,  the  new  light 
and  the  more  generous  moral  ideas  and  the  higher  spirituality 
of  teachers  who  have  abandoned  all  Churches,  and  who  are  syste¬ 
matically  denounced  as  enemies  of  the  souls  of  men.  “  Sic  vos 
non  vobis  mellificatis  apes  !  ”  These  transformations  of  religion 
by  leavening  elements  contributed  by  a  foreign  doctrine  are  the 
most  interesting  process  in  the  history  of  truth.’  *  _ 

More  than  one  order  of  ideas  presents  itself  to  us  in  the  re¬ 
constructed  Catholicism  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Life  had 
been  breathed  into  the  dry  bones,  and  with  life  appeared  the 
play  of  conflicting’forces.  The  survivors  of  the  past  genera¬ 
tion  retained  the  traditional  Gallican  standpoint— a  national 
Church,  supporting  and  supported  by  the  historic  monarchy, 
and  constituting  an  essential  part  of  the  fabric  of  society.  The 
newer  school,  of  which  De  Maistre  and  Lamennais,  far  apart 
as  they  stood  in  many  respects,  were  representative,  saw — as 
the  English  Tractarians  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Scottish  Dis¬ 
ruption  saw — ^that  religion,  the  Church,  must  be  something 
more  than  this.  A  universal  idea  could  accommodate  itself  to 
no  local  or  temporary  setting;  the  earthly  Jerusalem,  like 
the  heavenly,  was  free.  More  than  any  one  man  De  Maistre  has 
left  his  mark  upon  Catholicism.  The  idealisation  of  the  Papacy, 
its  identification  with  Christianity,  the  definite  establishment 
of  its  claim  to  supremacy  and  inJallibility,  are  his  work.  His 
political  instinct,  his  sense  of  the  concrete,  his  acuteness  in 
detecting  the  weak  points  in  hb  opponents’  position,  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  no  less  important  a  thinker  than  Comte  and  to 
no  less  eminent  a  statesman  than  Guizot.  The  career  of  each 
of  these  distingubhed  peisons  may  remind  us  that  a  temper  too 
exclusively  practical  is  apt  to  overreach  itself.  The  elaborate 
constructions  of  De  Maistre  were  as  remote  from  reality  as 
those  of  the  speculators  whom  he  was  never  weary  of  denounc- 
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ing ;  he  argued  to  what,  he  thought,  must  be,  not  to  what  was. 
The  category  of  the  relative  had  no  existence  for  him ;  there  was 
no  haze  on  his  mental  or  moral  horizon ;  he  was  one  of  those 
who  never  think,  they  always  know.  His  object  was  practical 
— to  reconstruct  European  society.  The  Papacy,  the  inter¬ 
national  centre  of  Chri^ndom,  was  an  instrument  ready  to  his 
hand.  It  must  be  equipped  with  the  necessary  attributes ; 
certain  prerogatives — prescription,  supremacy,  infallibility — 
must  be  possessed  by  it,  if  it  was  to  serve  its  purpose.  Therefore, 
he  argued,  it  possessed  them :  what  should  be  was  the  key  to 
what  is.  On  this  foundation  of  presumed  necessity  the  fabric 
of  modem  Ultramontanism  was  built.  It  was  Jacobinism 
applied  to  theology.  The  Galileans,  the  Girondins  of  the  piece, 
were  suppressed  by  methods  as  unscrupulous  as  those  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  ‘  La  tradizione  son’  io,’  said 
Pius  IX. :  Rome  was  the  Church  and  the  Church  was  Rome. 

The  character  of  the  movement  is  unmistakable :  a  political 
motive — ^the  epithet  is  used  in  no  invidious  sense — rather  than 
a  religious  was  at  work.  ‘  Le  plus  catholique  des  esprits,  le 
‘  moins  chretien  des  coeurs  ’  is  Sainte-Beuve’s  judgement  on  De 
Maistre. 

‘  He  speaks  of  Christianity  (says  Mr.  Morley)  as  a  statesman  or 
publicist  would  speak  of  it ;  not  theologically,  nor  spiritually,  but 
politically  and  socially.  The  question  with  which  he  concerns 
himself  is  the  utilisation  of  Christianity  as  a  force  to  shape  and 
organise  a  system  of  civilised  societies,  a  study  of  the  conditions 
under  which  this  utilisation  had  taken  place  in  the  earlier  centuries 
of  the  era,  and  a  deduction  from  them  of  the  conditions  under 
which  we  might  ensure  a  repetition  of  the  process  in  changed  modern 
circrunstances.’  * 

This  political  conception  of  the  Church  is  peculiarly  Latin ; 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  time  were  such  as  to  give  it  special 
force.  The  Church  presented  herself  to  Europe  as  the  Saviour 
of  Society,  much  as  Louis  Napoleon  did  to  France  in  1851 ; 
and  Europe,  exhausted  by  the  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure 
that  the  revolutionary  and  Napoleonic  wars  had  entailed,  was 
ready,  provisionally  at  least,  to  accept  the  claim.  In  neither 
case  did  the  result  justify  the  experiment ;  the  house  was  built 
upon  the  sand.  Societies,  like  individuals,  must  work  out  their 
own  salvation ;  they  cannot,  passively,  be  saved.  The  Second 
Empire  did  but  postpone  the  evil  day,  which  came  in  1870  with 
double  destruction :  Ultramontanism  has  brought  about  a  state 
of  things  in  the  Latin  Churches  resembling  in  many  respects 
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that  produced  in  France  by  the  Second  Empire  :  a  surface  unity 
concealing  profound  interior  disunion,  a  show  of  submission 
covering  widespread  and  thinly  disguised  disaffection.  If  to 
be  Catholic  is  to  be  with  the  Pope  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
Catholic  nation ;  nor,  tried  by  this  standard,  is  the  allegiance 
even  of  individuals  a  thing  to  count  upon.  The  claims  of  Rome 
are  so  enormous  that,  like  our  own  Royal  Prerogative,  they 
remain  imchallenged  only  as  long  as  they  are  kept  in  the  back¬ 
ground  :  to  assert  them  is  to  invite  revolt.  Had  Pius  IX. 
seen  this,  the  long  issue  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal, 
still  unsolved,  if  for  the  moment  in  temporary  and  uncertain 
abeyance,  would  have  been  avoided  :  had  Pius  X.  realised  it,  the 
Concordat  of  1801  would  be  law  in  France  to-day.  That  the 
Papacy  retains  what  hold  it  does  on  the  world  is  due  to  the  fact 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  Catholics  have  agreed  not  to  take 
its  claims  too  seriously.  In  normal  times  a  makeshift  policy 
like  this  works  well  enough.  But,  as  long  as  the  antagonism 
between  the  two  ideas  of  civilisation,  the  lay  and  the  clerical, 
remains,  the  mine  is  laid,  and  a  spark  may  explode]  it.  At 
any  moment  a  conflict  may  be  provoked  in  which  the  one 
thing  certain  is  that  the  interests  of  religion  will  suffer  from 
their  belittling  and  compromising  association  with  a  system 
that  has  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  and  to  which  the  world 
will  not  return. 

*  One  consideration  remains.  The  genius  of  the  Roman  Church 
is  not  dogmatic.  She  regards  dogma  rather  as  a  law  to  be 
obeyed  than  as  an  article  of  faith  to  be  accepted :  ‘  the  Italian 
‘  is  of  an  essentially  untheological  cast  of  mind.’  An  Italian 
dignitary  was  told  of  the  reluctance  of  an  eminent  French 
writer  to  endorse  the  condemnation  of  certain  of  his  works  by 
the  Inquisition.  He  literally  could  not  understand  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  ‘  Why  does  he  not  say  what  they  want  ?  ’  he  asked 
impatiently :  ‘  no  one  asks  him  to  believe  it.’  A  Catholic,  he 
argued,  accepts  the  Catholic  platform.  What  this  is,  is  none  of 
his  business :  the  whole  thing  is  a  matter  of  party  discipline, 
with  which  the  individual  conscience  has  nothing  to  do.  Much 
in  the  same  vein  De  Maistre,  in  his  famous  treatise. 

‘  You  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  dogmatic  side  of  this 
religion.  By  what  strange  contradiction  would  you  desire  to  agitate 
the  universe  for  some  academic  quibble  ?  ...  If  the  only  point  is 
the  establishment  of  one  opinion  in  the  place  of  another,  wen  ’ — 
he  is  arguing  against  the  Conciliar  theory  of  infaUibility — ‘  the 
traveUing  expenses  of  even  one  single  infallible  are  sheer  waste.  If 
you  want  to  spare  the  two  most  valuable  things  in  the  world,  time  and 
money,  make  all  haste  to  write  to  Rome,  in  order  to  procure  thence 
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a  lawful  decision  which  shall  declare  the  unlawful  doubt.  Nothing 
more  is  needed  ;  pohcy  asks  no  more.’  * 

But  a  Church  cannot  live  on  policy  any  more  than  a  nation 
on  a  paper  currency.  What  does  the  paper  stand  for  ?  The 
question  which  De  Maistre  bnishes  away  is  fundamental — 
6  it  true  1 

If  the  substance  of  religion  has  nothing  to  fear  from  this 
question,  it  is  otherwise  with  much  that  comes  to  us  in  its  name 
and  under  its  authority — the  relative,  historical,  human,  call  it 
what  we  will.  This  is  being  subjected  to  an  analysis  whose 
end  is  not  yet  in  sight,  but  whose  results  in  their  broad  outlines 
are  no  longer  doubtful.  In  the  Evangelical  Churches  the  con¬ 
troversies  to  which  this  analysis  necessarily  gave  rise  are,  if  not 
solved,  on  the  way  to  solution.  The  appeal  is  to  Scripture  and 
conscience ;  and,  as  the  former  is  better  imderstood  and  the 
latter  better  informed,  the  friction  between  the  new  and  the  old 
decreases ;  a  common  standpoint  comes  into  view.  In  Catho¬ 
licism  the  situation  is  more  complicated.  The  appeal  to  Scripture 
is  supplemented  by  that  to  traction,  that  to  conscience  by  that 
to  authority :  in  each  case  the  letter  encroaches  on  the  spirit, 
that  which  kills  on  that  which  gives  life.  The  result,  appar¬ 
ently  at  least,  is  to  stereotype  an  outlook  over  life  which  has 
ceased  to  be  possible  :  hence  to  serious  and  thoughtful  persons 
an  increasing  and  intolerable  strain.  The  Catholic  Church  is 
an  institution  on  so  large  a  scale  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
its  falling  permanently  out  of  touch  with  the  actual ;  it  is  safe  to 
prophesy  that  a  modus  vivendi  will  be  found  with  ascertained 
knowledge  and  accomplished  facts.  Whether  such  a  modus 
vivendi,  inspired  by  considerations  of  policy  rather  than  by 
motives  of  a  higher  order,  will  prove  a  permanent  solution  is 
another  question.  life  is  built  on  compromise  ;  but  there  is 
compromise  and  compromise :  ‘  it  makes  all  the  difference  in 
‘  the  world  whether  we  put  truth  in  the  first  or  in  the  second 
‘  place.’  The  conformity  of  indifference  is  fatal  to  the  ends 
for  which  conformity  exists  ;  and  the  most  religious  minds  are 
the  first  to  revolt  gainst  it :  they  stifle,  and  break  away  at  all 
costs  into  a  purer  air. 

Yet  that  the  Church,  Reformed  and  Unreformed  alike,  is 
faced  by  no  easy  problem  must  be  adnaitted.  Its  roots  lie  far 
in  the  past.  When  religion  has  been  identified  for  centuries 
with  its  theological  and  institutional  setting,  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  latter  reacts  upon  the  former.  The  partnership  cannot 
be  dissolved  at  a  moment’s  notice  ;  and  the  retreat  of  the  tradi- 
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tional  theology  all  along  the  line,  and  the  advance  of  historical 
and  scientific  criticism  from  one  position  to  another,  may  well 
suggest  misgiving.  There  is  a  logic  of  ideas  which  carries  men 
in  spite  of  themselves  to  unforeseen  conclusions.  And  when  the 
historical  method  has  done  its  work  it  will  be  the  turn  of  the 
categorical  proposition :  the  spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
latent  but  not  extinct,  will  revive.  It  will  find  its  ground 
ready ;  here  Traditionalist  and  Rationalist  see  eye  to  eye.  In  a 
strilang  passage  Mr.  Morley  anticipates  what,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  pure  rationalism,  will  be  the  end. 

*  We  will  not  attack  you,  as  Voltaire  did  ;  we  will  not  exterminate 
you ;  we  shall  explain  you.  History  will  place  your  dogma  in  its 
class,  above  or  below  a  hundred  competing  dogmas,  exactly  as  a 
naturalist  classifies  his  species.  From  being  a  conviction  it  will  sink 
to  a  curiosity ;  from  being  the  guide  to  millions  of  human  lives 
it  will  dwindle  down  to  a  chapter  in  a  book.  As  history  explains 
your  dogma  so  Science  will  dry  it  up  .  .  .  the  mental  climate  wiU 
gradually  deprive  your  symbols  of  their  nourishment,  and  men 
will  turn  their  backs  upon  your  system,  not  because  they  have 
confuted  it,  but  because,  like  witchcraft  or  astrology,  it  has  ceased 
to  interest  them.  The  great  ship  of  your  Church,  once  so  stout 
and  fair  and  well  laden  with  good  destinies,  is  become  a  skeleton 
ship  ;  it  is  a  phantom  hulk,  with  warped  planks  and  sere  canvas,  and 
you  who  work  it  are  no  more  than  ghosts  of  dead  men,  and  at  the 
hour  when  you  seem  to  have  reached  the  bay  down  your  ship  will 
sink  like  lead  or  like  stone  to  the  lowest  bottom.’  * 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  atmosphere  of  rationalism  any 
more  than  that  of  Ultramontanism  is  one  in  which  men  can 
breathe.  We  must  make  for  truth  ‘  with  the  whole  man.’  The 
radical  defect  of  each  is  over-abstraction,  the  substitution  of 
dead  syllogisms  for  the  flesh  and  blood  by  which  men  live.  We 
live  by  nature,  not  by  theories  of  living.  And  nature  postulates 
itself :  the  faculty  presupposes  the  function,  the  appetite  its 
object,  though  this  may  be,  and  often  is,  other  than  we  think 
it— more  distant,  vaster,  more  real.  Such  a  faculty  is  worship, 
such  an  appetite  is  that  of  the  Divine.  Argument  is  as 
powerless  aigainst  it  as  against  love  or  any  other  primitive 
fact  of  nature  :  the  now  in  dialectica  of  St.  Ambrose  is  a  parti¬ 
cular  instance  of  a  general  law.  In  vain  is  the  alternative,  all 
or  nothing,  set  before  us  with  the  persuasiveness  of  rhetoric 
and  the  necessity  of  deduction ;  we  cannot,  perhaps,  answer 
the  reasoning ;  but,  guided  by  a  true  instinct,  we  disregard  it 
and  'pass  [on.  The  fallacy  of  logic  is  perhaps  the  most 
fallacious  of  the  fallacies.  When  we  leave  the  surface  of 
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life  symmetry  of  form  means  suppression  of  content;  to  the 
weather-wise  a  perfectly  clear  horizon  forecasts  rain.  Not  in 
the  rationalising,  constructive  or  destructive,  of  religion  lies 
its  strength,  but  in  its  spiritualisation,  its  emancipation  from 
material  interests,  from  social  and  political  alliances,  from  the 
philosophies  and  theologies  of  the  past.  The  idealising  tendency 
of  the  best  thought  of  our  time  points  in  this  direction — ^its 
recognition  of  the  One  in  the  Many;  its  indifference  to  the 
setting,  if  only  the  substance  be  retained.  The  society  of  the 
future,  economists  tell  us,  will  differ  widely  from  that  of  the 
present.  The  same  may  be  said,  and  with  equal  certainty,  of 
religion.  The  simultaneous  movement  of  thought  in  all  the 
Churches,  and  its  substantial  identity  imder  their  various  sur¬ 
roundings,  are  as  calciilated  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  observer 
as  were  the  signs  which  announced  the  break  up  of  the  imposing 
fabric  of  European  society  more  than  a  century  ago.  Arid  we 
may  apply  to  the  former  the  words  used  by  Burke  of  the  latter — 
the  wisest  perhaps  that  he  ever  wrote  of  the  great  event  in 
question : — 

!  ‘  If  a  great  change  is  to  be  made  in  human  affairs  the  minds  of 
men  will  be  fitted  to  it ;  the  general  opinions  and  feelings  will  draw 
that  way.  Every  fear,  every  hope  will  forward  it ;  and  then 
they  who  persist  in  opposing  this  mighty  current  in  human  affairs 
will  appear  rather  to  resist  the  decrees  of  Providence  itself  than  the 
mere  designs  of  men.^ 
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Art.  II.— the  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  AI.CHEMY. 

1.  Les  Origines  de  VAlchimie.  Par  M.  Berthelot.  Paris : 

Georges  Steinheil.  1885. 

2.  Die  Alchemic  in  itUerer  und  neuerer  Zeit.  Von  Hermann 

Kopp.  Heidelberg :  Carl  Winter.  1886. 

3.  Histoire  de  la  Philosophic  HermMique.  Par  N.  Lenqlet 

DU  Fresnoy.  3  vols.  Paris.  1742. 

4.  Das  IjCtzte  Aufflackem  der  Alchemic  in  Deutschland.  Von  E. 

ScHULTZE.  Leipzig.  1897. 

5.  Lives  of  Alchemistical  Philosophers.  By  Arthur  Edward 

Waite.  London.  1888. 

6.  Radio-Active  Transformations.  By  E.  Rutherford,  F.R.S. 

London  :  A.  Constable.  1906. 

^IME  does  indeed  ‘  bring  in  his  revenges.’  Old  Horace  knew 
it,  and  we  are  experiencing  the  truth  of  his  Multa  renas- 
centur.  Thought,  like  the  planets,  has  its  ‘  stations  and  retro- 
‘  gradations.’  Now  and  again,  its  course  seems  not  unfitly 
sjHnbolised  by  the  mystic  ouroboros,  or  coiled  serpent.  The 
head  has  overtaken  the  tail.  Yet  we  do  not  really  get  back  to  the 
starting-point.  There  are  no  closed  circuits  in  human  affairs. 
The  very  earth  progresses  spirally.  It  wheels  roimd  a  sun  on 
the  march,  and  returns  no  more  on  last  year’s  track. 

Modem  physicists  have  not  then  reverted  to  the  precise 
theories  of  Stephanus  of  Alexandria,  still  less  to  the  practices, 
however  legitimate  in  their  time,  of  Friar  Bacon  or  Cornelius 
Agrippa.  But  they  have  gained  a  point  of  view  from  which 
the  search  for  the  philosophers’  stone  appears  less  aberrant 
from  reason  than  it  did  to  their  confident  predecessors  in  the 
Victorian  era.  The  attitude  of  science  has  been  notably  changed 
by  the  disclosure  of  electronic  activities.  Possibilities  are  now 
taken  into  serious  accoimt  which,  a  very  few  years  ago,  were 
either  ignored  or  derided.  Especially  as  regards  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  matter,  ideas  have  come  to  be  prevalent  which  may 
literally  be  termed  ‘  revolutionary,’  since  they  curve  backward 
irresistibly  towards  those  entertained  two  thousand  years  ago. 
Thus  the  dogma  of  the  immutability  of  material  species  can  no 
longer  be  upheld.  The  chemical  elements  are  subject  to  the 
ravages  of  time,  and  engender,  through  their  decay,  other 
substances  equally  entitled,  to  all  seeming,  with  themselves,  to 
be  described  as  ‘  elementary.’  These  processes,  however, 
which  the  alchemists  of  old  sought  to  command,  we  are  content 
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to  observe.  They  will  not  be  hurried  or  controlled ;  they 
‘  gang  their  ain  gate,’  irrespectively  of  laboratory  conditions ; 
all  that  can  be  done  is  to  study  the  modes,  and  measure  the  rate 
of  their  undeviable  advance.  A  few  buoyant  speculators  are, 
indeed,  to  be  found  who  forecast  the  provision  of  means  to 
regulate  at  will,  and  accelerate  indefinitely,  radio-active  trans¬ 
formations.  When  they  become  available,  the  new  alchemy 
will  be  a  working  concern,  perhaps  even  a  profitable  branch  of 
business.  But  for  the  present.  Nature  keeps  the  management 
of  this  particular  department  entirely  in  her  own  hands.  Man 
looks  on  with  hungry  eyes,  but  his  interference  is  barred  out. 

The  history  of  alchemy  is  one  long  mystification.  It  deals 
largely  with  fictitious  personages.  Of  others,  who  did  really 
‘  walk  about  the  orb  ’  in  the  close  company  of  ‘  foolery,’  it 
narrates  the  apocryphal  adventures.  Its  leading  authorities 
are  mythical.  Illustrious  names  are  audaciously  employed  to 
lend  some  colour  of  authenticity  to  its  mendacious  annals. 
These  form,  indeed,  a  jungle  of  fraud  and  falsehood.  What 
was  true  in  them  was  often  purposely  obscured,  since  the  arcana 
of  the  ‘  great  art  ’  were  too  sacred  to  be  openly  divulged.  Its 
hierophants  were  veiled  in  shadow ;  its  origin  was  indicated  by 
dim  traditions,  transmitted  by  writers  acquiescent  and  un¬ 
critical,  if  not  imcandid. 

M.  Berthelot,  in  the  work  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
has  done  what  was  possible  to  elucidate  the  obscurity.  His 
diUgent  labours  have  brought  many  confused  facts  and  asser¬ 
tions  into  their  proper  sequence,  so  that  we  can  now,  at  least, 
partially  understand  how  the  fanatics,  knaves,  and  dupes  of 
Gnostic  Egypt  came  by  their  mysterious  tenets.  The  super¬ 
stitions  and  opinions  they  embodied  proceeded  from  various 
sources,  and  primarily  from  Babylonia,  the  hotbed  of  occultism. 
The  walls  of  Ecbatana,  as  described  by  Herodotus,*  illustrate  the 
connexion.  They  were  sevenfold,  and  vario-tinted,  the  five 
V  outer  circuits  being  embellished  with  the  colours  distinctive  of 
the  several  planets,  while  the  inner  ramparts  glittered  in  gold 
and  silver  to  represent  the  sun  and  moon.  Thus,  the  combined 
arrangement,  like  the  seven-storied  temple  of  Nebo  at  Borsippa, 
t3q)ified  the  majestic  succession  of  the  celestial  spheres.  Now 
the  planets,  no  less  than  the  sun  and  moon,  claimed  symbolical 
metals.  Lead  was  appropriated  to  Saturn,  tin  to  Jupiter,  iron 
to  Mars,  copper  to  Venus,  and  quicksilver  (after  its  full  acquaint¬ 
ance  was  made)  to  Mercury.  And  the  relationship  was  looked 
upon  as  intimate  and  real.  Each  metal  was  not  only  the  client, 

*  Book  I.  cap.  98.’ 
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but,  in  a  sense,  the  offspring  of  a  fostering  heavenly  body.  It 
grew  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  under  its  influence ;  it  derived 
from  it  special  affinities  and  magical  properties  ;  it  incorporated 
the  subsensual  action  of  a  celestial  operative  power.  That  the 
metals,  then  few  and  scarce,  should  be  regarded  with  reverence 
is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  They  were  obtained  with  diffi¬ 
culty  and  brought  from  afar ;  they  came  forth  from  the  fiercest 
ordeal  by  fire  purified  and  vivifi^ ;  they  approved  themselves 
in  sundry  ways  as  indispensable  civilising  agents. 

The  visionary  metallurgy  of  Babylonia  had  its  practical 
counterpart  in  Egypt.  There  the  arts  of  smelting  ore  and  of 
modifying  and  manipulating  the  products  established  their 
headquarters.  Ptah  of  Memphis  was  a  highly  efficient  divinity, 
far  better  skilled  in  his  trade  than  the  halting  Olympian  of  the 
‘  Iliad.*  The  word  ‘  chemistry,’  which  probably  perpetuates  an 
old  appellation  for  the  Nile  country,  was  defined  by  Suidas  in 
the  eleventh  century  as  the  art  of  making  gold  and  silver ;  and 
the  feasibility  of  such  achievements  was  intimated  by  early 
experiments  with  a  natural  alloy.  Asem  (translated  by  the 
Greeks  elektros,  ‘  shining  ’)  figures  prominently  in  the  Egyptian 
records  ;  it  was  produced  artificially,  held  a  high  place  in  public 
estimation,  and  so  late  as  the  fifth  century  a.d.  was  still  by 
Olympiodorus  assigned  to  the  planet  Jupiter  as  his  representa¬ 
tive  metal.  Homer  employed  electrum  in  the  decoration  of  the 
palace  at  Sparta,*  the  renowned  owners  of  which — no  others 
than  Menelaus  and  Helen — having  recently  arrived  from  Egypt, 
had  presumably  brought  in  their  train  some  Egyptian  crafts¬ 
men.  Hesiod  made  it  the  groimdwork  of  the  Shield  of  Hercules  ; 
and  many  of  the  objects  excavated  at  Mycenae  and  Hissarlik 
are  composed  of  just  the  same  kind  of  ‘  white  gold  ’  offered  by 
Croesus  to  the  Delphian  Treasury.  With  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
however,  its  vogue  declined ;  the  yellow  gold  of  Osiris  was  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  blanched  metal  sacred  to  Isis ;  and  the  planetary 
ties  of  electrum  were  finally  severed  when  mercury,  imported  by 
the  Carthaginians  from  the  mines  of  Baetica,  became  available 
for  its  replacement. 

It  had,  nevertheless,  done  its  work.  Its  hybrid  nature,  its 
mixed  qualities,  the  experienced  practicability  of  endowing 
silver  with  some  of  the  properties  of  gold,  started  the  long 
tradition  of  alchemistic  illusion  and  imposture.  Nor  was  the 
case  of  electrum  solitary.  Many  alloys  were  known  which 


♦  Elsewhere  in  the  Odyssey,  certainly  means  amber ; 

but  a  metallic  substance  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  passage  above 
referred  to. 
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seemed  indistinguishable  from  pure  metals,  and  the  graduated 
changes*  in  their  aspect  and  nature  due  to  variations  in  their 
composition  were  explained  on  the  crude  transmutational 
theory.  Technological  practice,  then,  encouraged  belief  in  the 
mutual  convertibility  of  the  ‘  strange  and  rare  ’  substances 
secreted,  as  if  through  some  dim  vital  process,  by  the  earth 
under  favour  of  the  spheres.  There  appeared,  for  instance,  to  be 
no  reason,  on  the  face  of  things,  why  lead  should  not  be  ennobled 
into  silver  by  the  cleansing  action  of  fire,  even  as  electrum  was 
refined  into  gold,  and  iron,  strong  and  lustrous,  was  elicited 
from  dull  earthy  matter. 

The  transcendental  hopes  of  Egyptian  artificers'  were  further 
raised  and  stimulated  by  the  vague  speculations  of  Greek  philo¬ 
sophers.  Empedocles,  vanishing  amid  the  flames  of  Etna,  left 
behind  him  the  long-lived  doctrine  of  the  four  elements,  or 
‘  roots  of  things.’  The  varieties  of  matter,  in  his  view,  depended 
upon  the  variety  of  their  composition  out  of  earth,  water,  air, 
and  fire.  Moreover,  the  proportions  of  these  admixtures  were 
not  supposed  to  be  determined  inexorably,  once  for  all.  Expedi¬ 
ents  might  be  found  for  their  arbitrary  modification.  But  here 
a  logical  difficulty  came  in.  The  elements  imparted  quality,  not 
substance.  Opposed  by  their  qualities,  they  could  not  be 
opposed  in  substance  ;  *  for  substance  is  one,  although  qualities 
are  many.  And  qualities,  to  exist,  must  be  incorporated. 
Aristotle  evaded  the  crux  by  inventing  a  fifth  element  to  serve 
as  a  basis  for  the  rest,  and  his  ‘  quintessence  ’  has,  in  more  ways 
than  one,  obtained  a  kind  of  warrant  from  modern  science. 
But  the  immediate  importance  of  its  introduction  was  that  it 
availed  to  complete,  and  very  satisfactorily  to  complete,  the 
antique  theory  of  matter.  The  hypothesis,  in  its  finished  shape, 
assumed  a  materia  'prima  (‘  potential  matter,’  in  Verulam’s 
phrase)  of  indeterminate  character,  an  elusive,  and  barely  con¬ 
ceivable  essence,  and  gave  it  actuality  by  the  addition,  in  suitable 
measure,  of  a  crowd  of  differentiating  properties — hardness, 
colour,  weight,  malleability,  brittleness  or  toughness,  and  so 
on.  The  scheme  is  frankly  metaphysical ;  it  deals  throughout 
with  abstractions ;  there  is  scarcely  a  point  at  which  it  touches 
reality ;  yet  it  finds  a  sort  of  verification  in  the  delicate  experi¬ 
mental  results  secured  at  the  Royal  Institution  and  the  Caven¬ 
dish  Laboratory.  An  ‘  Urstoff  ’  is  implied,  nay,  insisted  upon  by 
an  array  of  well-ascertained  facts.  Sir  William  Crookes  identi¬ 
fied  it,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  with  the  ‘  radiant  matter  ’  in 

*  M.  Berthelot,  ‘  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,’  September  1,  1893, 
p.  322. 
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his  vacuum-tubes.  It  escapes  irresistibly  from  certain  sub¬ 
stances  ;  imprisoned  and  bound  in  the  fetters  of  some  mysterious 
attraction,  it  constitutes  all.  In  the  free  state  it  is  matter — 
if  the  name  should  be  appUed  to  it  at  all — reduced  to  the  ranks, 
generalised,  stript  of  its  distinctions,  the  same  from  whatever 
source  derived ;  it  is  matter  in  potency,  rather  than  in  act, 
intangible,  inaccessible  to  sense-perception,  probably  indifferent 
to  the  solicitations  of  gravity.  Critically  considered,  it  is  found 
to  consist  of  countless  swarms  of  ‘  electrons,’  travelling  with 
prodigious  speed ;  and  out  of  electrons,  diversely  aggregated,  the 
chemical  imits  or  atoms  of  ordinary  matter  are  apparently  built 
up.  Electrons  may  then  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  modern 
equivalent  of  the  formless  ‘  protyle  ’  of  Greek  thinkers. 

The  dogmas  of  the  fundamental  unity  of  matter,  and  of  the 
‘  accidental  ’  character  of  its  sorts  and  species,  evidently  pro¬ 
vided  a  rational  justification  for  the  toils  of  alchemists.  But 
much  more  was  needed  to  give  their  art  the  vigorous  vitality, 
which  enabled  it,  during  twelve  hxmdred  years,  to  withstand 
the  blasts  and  coimterblasts  of  opinion.  It  lived  and  throve, 
not  because  of  the  truths  which  it  misrepresented,  but  in  virtue 
of  the  greed  of  gain  which  it  encouraged,  and  the  frauds,  half 
visionary,  half  vulgar,  by  which  its  practice  was  sheltered  and 
surrounded.  Alchemy  was  from  the  first  intertwined  with  the 
varied  forms  of  occult  belief  which  crept  westward,  through 
Alexandria,  from  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  in  the  early  centuries 
of  om*  era.  Egypt  in  those  days  swarmed  with  Gnostics,  and 
Gnosticism  was  in  close  alliance  with  every  form  of  Oriental 
superstition.  Pseudo-sciences,  accordingly,  developed,  as  in  a 
forcing-house,  under  its  influence,  appropriating  authority  by 
the  forgery  of  great  names,  and  acquiring  popularity  through 
facile  appeals  to  credulity  and  cupidity.  ‘  Populus  vult  decipi ; 
‘  decipiatur,’  will  alwa)^  be  the  mot  d^ordre  of  demagogues  and 
charlatans. 

Hermes  Trismegistus,  reputed  to  be  the  first  alchemistic 
author,  was  a  fit  eponym  of  the  ‘hermetic  philosophy.’  The 
books  attributed  to  him  were  numerous,  and  highly  cryptic ; 
but  they  were  held  sacred,  and  from  their  dicta  there  was  no 
appeal.  His  identity,  in  fact,  merged  into  that  of  Thoth,  the 
ibis-headed  deity  of  Hermopolis,  and  the  example  of  pseudo¬ 
nymous  authorship  set  in  his  case  was  extensively  followed  to 
the  bewilderment  of  posterity.  The  classics  of  alchemistic 
literature  are,  more  often  than  not,  apocryphal ;  their  alleged 
authors  are  simulacra.  Thus  the  Archpriest  John,  the  successor 
of  Hermes,  seemed  by  his  evasiveness  to  prefigure  the  slippery 
personality  of  his  Abyssinian  namesake.  Democritus  of  Abdera, 
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who  came  next,  although  endowed,  as  a  philosopher,  with  the 
full  Cartesian  certainty  of  his  own  existence,  played  a  purely 
fictitious  part  in  hermetic  tradition.  His  supposed  sayings 
proceeded  from  his  mouth  by  a  trick,  so  to  speak,  of  ventrilo¬ 
quism.  One  of  them,  report^  by  Julius  Firmicus,  has  a  curious 
Baconian  ring.  The  famous  aphorism  of  the  ‘  Novum  Organum,’ 

*  Natura  non  nisi  parendo  vincitur,’  was  preluded  by  the  (so- 
called)  Democritean  maxim,  ‘Natura  alia  a  natuta  vincitur,’ 
signifying  that  man  can  only  indirectly  control  the  operations 
of  nature  by  providing  opportunities  for  their  working  along  the 
lines  of  his  choice.  Bacon’s  felicitous  phrase  thus  happily 
rescued  from  oblivion  a  derelict  sentence  of  illuminative  import. 

Democritus  was  said  to  have  received  instruction  in  the 
spag3mc  art  from  Ostanes  the  Mede,  classed  with  Zoroaster  by  St. 
Augustine.  Under  the  auspices  of  this  mythical  personage,  and 
described  by  him  in  an  imaginary  treatise,  the  eUxir  vitae  made 
its  entry  on  the  scene.  The  association  is  memorable  as  indica¬ 
ting  the  Chaldean  origin  of  the  ‘  divine  fluid  ’  which  became  an 
integral  part  of  every  full-blown  adept’s  stock-in-trade.  Later 
on  the  fluid  was  defined  to  be  ‘  potable  gold  ’ ;  and  the  obscure 
but  persistent  relationship  between  the  transmutation  of  metals 
and  the  cure  of  human  ills  was  primitively  emphasised  by  the 
inclusion  of  the  Egyptian  Cnuphis,  the  healing  ‘  soul  of  the 
‘  world,’  among  le^ng  lights  of  the  art,  under  the  alias  of 
Agathodemon. 

Early  lists  of  goldmakers  were  compiled  with  small  regard  to 
probability.  They  comprise  the  names  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Heracleitus,  Porphyry,  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  and  Cleopatra, 
the  last  entry  being  due  to  a  confusion  of  designations  between 
her  of  the  ‘  bold  black  eyes  ’  and  a  genuine  artist  of  that  name. 
Another  female  alchemist  was  the  supposed  inventor  of  the 
bain-marie,  Mary  the  Jewess.  Her  co-reUgionists  at  Alexandria 
were  strongly  imbued  with  the  mysticism  of  metallurgy;  the 
related  doctrines  had  an  unmistakable  Jewish  complexion,  and 
the  Cabbala  was  pored  over  by  their  adherents  no  less  atten¬ 
tively  and  devoutly  than  the  works  of  Trismegistus  himself. 

The  first  historical  report  of  an  experiment  in  transmutation 
has  been  handed  down  by  Pliny  the  Elder.*  Caligula  was  the 
experimenter.  Hoping  to  allay  the  gold-hunger  which  has  not 
yet  ceased  to  gnaw  at  the  vitals  of  the  sons  of  Adam,  he  built  a 
furnace,  and  caused  a  quantity  of  orpiment  to  be  calcined.  The 
result  did  not  come  up  to  his  expectations  ;  king’s  yellow  (trisul¬ 
phide  of  arsenic),  for  all  its  deceptive  glitter,  did  not  prove  to  be 

*  M.  Berthelot,  ‘  Lea  Origines  de  I’Alchimie,’  p.  69. 
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‘  pay-gravel  ’ ;  the  outlay  exceeded  the  intake,  and  the  ruler  who 
made  his  horse  consul  of  Rome  was,  nevertheless,  sane  enough 
to  withdraw  his  capital  from  a  losing  business.  A  later  Emperor, 
Anastasius  of  Byzantium,  sent  the  proto-chemist,  Johannes 
Isthmius,  to  end  his  fraudulent  career  in  the  fortress  of  Petra. 
Pseudo-science,  too,  has  its  ‘  martyrs.’  But  the  tide  of  folly 
rose  with  the  march  of  time,  and  both  in  France  and  England, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  coinage  was  debased,  with  royal 
assent,  by  claimants  to  the  possession  of  the  ‘  great  secret.’  * 

From  the  ‘  house  of  Saturn,’  where  it  still  lingered,  by  a 
belated  association,  in  the  verses  of  Firmicus  Matemus  (fourth 
century  a.d.),  alchemy  was  early  transferred  to  the  ‘  house  of 
*  Mercury.’  This  is  a  figurative  way  of  saying  that  quicksilver 
was  substituted  for  lead  as  the  substratum  of  its  operations. 
The  choice  had  originally  fallen  upon  lead,  because  of  its  affinity 
to  silver — an  aflhnity  possibly  of  far-reaching  import ;  but  it 
could  not  hold  its  own  against  the  new  metal,  spoken  of  by 
Theophrastus  about  300  B.c,  as  ‘  liquid  silver.’  An  ideal 
recipient  for  the  ‘  powder  of  projection,’  it  very  soon  displaced 
every  other.  It  was  not  all-sufficing,  but  it  was  indispensable. 
Bricks  might  be  made  without  straw  more  easily  than  the 
precious  metals  without  mercury.  Recipes  for  its  subtilisation, 
its  ‘fixation,’  its  coloration,  abound  in  alchemistic  treatises. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  unintelligible,  especially  when  intro¬ 
duced  with  promises  of  transparent  candour ;  for  adepts  wrote, 
not  to  disclose  secrets,  but  to  enhance  the  reputation  of  their 
depositaries,  and  they  were  skilled  in  darkening  counsel,  and  in 
taking  while  they  appeared  to  give.  In  a  moment  of  exaltation, 
Raymond  Lully  (or  rather,  a  personator  of  the  ‘Doctor  Illu- 
‘  minatissimus  ’)  is  said  to  have  proclaimed  ;  ‘  Mare  tingerem,  si 
‘  mercurius  esset !  ’  tingere  signifying,  in  technical  phraseology, 
to  transmute ;  the  method,  however,  to  be  employed  in  the 
contemplated  gigantesque  performance  he  was  prudent  enough 
to  leave  in  obscurity. 

The  Alexandrian  school  of  science  and  of  thought,  already 
degraded  by  m3rsticism,  received  a  crushing  blow  through  the 
destruction  of  the  Serapeum  in  391  a.d.  Its  teachings  were, 
nevertheless,  propagated  far  and  wide ;  those  who  inculcated 
them  still  led  the  van ;  and  Byzantium  received  many  of  the 
scattered  elements  of  Gr8SCO-Eg}q>tian  culture.  Alchemistic 
principles  especially  flourished  rankly  within  the  congenial 
precincts  of  New  Rome.  They  enlist^  many  adherents  and 

♦  E.  von  Meyerj  ‘  A  History  of  Chemistry,’  third  English  edition, 
p.  35. 
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encountered  few  opponents,  their  truth  being  (it  would  seem) 
tacitly  admitted  even  by  those  who  sought  no  profit  from  their 
momentous  consequences.  After  the  Hegira,  the  Arabs  seized 
the  sceptre  of  learning,  and  Bagdad  far  and  away  outbid  Byzan¬ 
tium.  The  followers  of  the  Prophet,  no  less  keen  for  knowledge 
than  for  conquest,  assimilate  indiscriminately  everything 
cognisable  by  the  mind  of  man  that  came  in  their  way,  and 
hurried  down  blind  alleys  as  eagerly  as  along  open  roads.  They 
made  ideal  adepts,  and  carried  acquaintance  with  the  wonder¬ 
working  Magisterium  with  them  to  Spain,  whence  it  spread  to 
the  courts,  universities,  monasteries,  and  market-places  of 
medieval  Europe.  The  visions  of  perennial  wealth  and  health 
which  it  engendered  kindled  the  imaginations  of  the  ignorant ; 
they  admirably  served  the  purposes  of  the  diversifi^  brood 
of  mystery-mongers ;  kings  and  princes  hoped  to  raise  revenues 
ad  libUum  through  the  metamorphic  action  of  their  croslets  and 
alembics ;  and  the  possibility  of  so  doing  received  the  sanction 
of  the  highest  intellects.  All  the  known  analogies  of  nature 
seemed,  five  or  six  centuries  ago,  to  justify  the  conviction  that 
metals  were  transformable.  It  ran  counter  to  no  ascertained 
or  imaginable  law  of  nature ;  it  rested  upon  no  extravagant 
assumptions.  The  sought-for  changes,  looked  at  dispassionately, 
might  be  thought  easier  of  realisation  than  the  processes  of 
reduction,  by  which  lumps  of  stone  and  clay  assumed  the  pro¬ 
perties  of  iron,  copper,  or  mercury.  Plausible  in  itself,  alchemistic 
doctrine  was  further  recommended  by  a  choir  of  consonant 
authorities.  Antiquity  almost  unanimously  enforced  it ;  Eastern 
sages,  profoundly  versed  in  the  arcana  of  nature  and  art,  were 
said  to  have  adopted  it ;  and  the  spurious  character  of  the 
evidence  alleged  in  its  support  was  a  matter  of  indifference  in 
that  uncritical  age.  Authentic  or  apocryphal,  the  names  and 
maxims  arrayed  in  favour  of  the  spagyric  philosophy  availed 
equally  to  silence  doubts.  Very  few  expressed  any.  One  of 
the  rare  sceptics  on  the  subject,  however,  was  the  actual  Raymond 
Lully,  a  Spanish  monk  stoned  to  death  by  the  Moors  of  AMca  in 
1315,  some  three  lustres  before  the  date  of  the  alchemistic 
writings  attributed  to  him.  Yet  nearly  all  his  eminent  con¬ 
temporaries  and  predecessors  took  an  opposite  view.  The 
noble  figures  of  Albert  the  Great  and  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
tower  above  the  ranks  of  the  Dominicans  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury,  and  both  admitted  without  hesitation  the  asserted  facts  of 
transmutation.  Roger  Bacon  passed  for  an  adept ;  but  popular 
fancy  ascribed  to  him  many  faculties  never  owned  by  him, 
and  his  metallurgic  power,  too,  is  perhaps  legendary.  However 
this  may  be,  he  thought  it  worth  while  to  discuss,  in  a  special 
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treatise,  designated  ‘  Speculum  Alchimiae  ’  *  the  fabrication  and 
properties  of  the  ‘  citrine  body,’  called  by  others  the  ‘  philo- 
‘  sophers’  stone,’  or  ‘  grand  magisterium.^  He  did  not  minimise 
its  marvels.  It  had  efficacy,  in  his  opinion,  not  only  to  trans¬ 
form  into  gold  one  million  times  its  own  weight  of  base  metal, 
but  also,  if  administered  in  the  form  of  a  drug,  to  prolong  human 
life.  Nor  was  he  exceptionally  sanguine.  Votaries  were  to  be 
foxmd,  more  enthusiastic  or  more  deeply  initiated,  who  taught 
that  the  elixir  could  impart  as  well  as  lengthen  life. 

Despite  this  riot  of  unreason,  knowledge  intermittently 
advanced.  Valuable  items  of  information  presented  themselves 
unsought,  and  chemistry  began  dimly  to  shape  itself  in  the 
foggy  atmosphere  of  occult  persuasions.  Alcohol  was  distilled  ; 
acquaintance  was  made  with  the  uses  and  peculiarities  of  metallic 
zinc,  arsenic,  and  antimony ;  corrosive  sublimate,  red  precipi¬ 
tate,  oil  of  vitriol  (sulphuric  acid),  and  aqua  fortis  (nitric  acid), 
took  their  places  in  the  laboratory ;  while  the  resources  of  the 
pharmacopoeia  were,  from  many  quarters,  materially  en¬ 
larged.  The  apportionment  of  creffit,  however,  for  these  sundry 
inventions  is  impossible.  Evasive  or  misleading  records  com¬ 
pletely  shroud  their  origin.  Medieval  discoverers,  far  from 
putting  forward  eager  claims  to  priority  in  their  innovations, 
sought  to  ^ve  them  ^clat  by  passing  them  off  as  antique.  En¬ 
veloping  them  in  the  glamour  of  an  established  reputation,  they 
fired  their  darts,  so  to  speak,  from  under  the  shield  of  some 
Ajax  of  their  choice.  The  early  stages  of  chemical  history  hence 
evade  exact  inquiry. 

The  circumstance  is  singular  and  characteristic  that  the  two 
latest  masters  in  alchemy,  like  the  majority  of  their  far-off 
precursors,  were  elaborate  impostures.  Abu  Musa  Djabir  ben 
Haijan,  currently  known  as  Geber,  had  a  position  assigned  to 
him  in  hermetic  science  not  inferior  to  that  rightly  occupied  by 
Hipparchus  in  the  history  of  astronomy.  His  writings  were 
regarded  as  canonical ;  his  decisions  as  indisputable.  Rhaz^s 
and  Avicenna  designated  him  magister  magistrorum ;  Cardan 
extolled  him  as  one  of  the  twelve  greatest  geniuses  the  world 
had  seen,  and  he  even  now  enjoys  a  certain  nebulous  fame. 
Yet  his  personality  was  never  quite  clearly  defined.  According 
to  Abulfeda,  an  Arab  geographer  of  the  fourteenth  century,  he 
was  a  native  of  Harar  in  Mesopotamia ;  his  birthplace  is  else¬ 
where  located  in  Ehorassan ;  Leo  Africanus,  asserted  him  to 
have  been  a  renegade  Greek.  He  is  variously  spoken  of  as  a 
Syrian  disciple  of  Khaled,  as  an  Indian  prince,  and  as  having 

*  H.*^Kopp,  ‘  Die  Alchemic,’  &c.,''p.  23. 
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died  at  Seville  in  the  year  765.  An  astronomer  of  the  same 
name,  who  genuinely  flourished  in  Spain  during  the  twelfth 
century,  has  frequently  been  confounded  with  him,  and  he  has 
been  credited  with  the  invention  of  algebra.  Nothing  is  certain 
except  the  spuriousness  of  the  numerous  tracts  and  essays 
circulated  under  his  name.  This  has  been  proved  by  M.  Berthe- 
lot  from  the  most  convincing  internal  evidence.*  By  a  sort  of 
regenerative  process,  the  works  and  their  imaginary  author 
acquired  secular  renown.  They  mutually  reinforced  one  another’s 
prestige ;  for  the  accumulated  productions  of  successive  forgers 
had  at  least  merit  enough  to  add  continually  to  the  wonder  that 
a  single  man  should  have  been  at  once  so  profuse  and  so  pro¬ 
found.  This  structure  of  falsehood  has,  indeed,  a  nucleus  of 
truth.  M.  Berthelot,  at  any  rate,  believes  that  he  can  recog¬ 
nise  such  a  nucleus  in  some  Arabic  manuscripts  preserved  in 
the  public  libraries  of  Paris  and  Leyden.  They  are  sufficiently 
primitive  in  purport  to  have  been  composed  in  the  eighth  century  ; 
their  style  is  of  the  mjrstical  kind  proper  to  occultists  ;  they  lay 
stress  on  the  planetary  relationsUps  of  metals,  and,  in  fact, 
show  no  appreciable  deviation  from  the  Byzantine  standpoint. 
They  might  then  very  well  have  been  indited  by  a  real  though 
insignificant  Geber,  amplified  by  subsequent  accretions  to  the 
imposing  dimensions  of  the  author  of  the  ‘  Summa  Perfec- 
‘  tionis.’  BasiUus  Valentinus,  on  the  other  hand,  the  final  product 
of  the  alchemistic  tradition,  appears  to  have  been  a  pure  and 
gratuitous  invention.  The  successful  exertion  of  the  mythopoeic 
faculty  by  which  he  came  into  being  took  effect  in  the  full 
daylight  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  stated  to  have 
been  bom  in  the  Upper  Rhenish  provinces  late  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  to  have  travelled  long  in  Spain,  England,  and  the  Low 
Countries,  and  to  have  ultimately  entered  a  Benedictine  convent 
somewhere  in  Germany.  His  rumoored  learning  excited  the 
curiosity  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  who  vainly  attempted 
to  localise  his  retreat.  It  was  only  after  a  hundred  years  had 
passed  that  the  obscurity  seemed  to  dissipate.  A.  certain 
Johannes  Tholde  published  at  Frankenhausen,  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  a  collection  of  works  by  the  author,  or 
authors,  styled  Basilius  Valentinus.  They  were  remarkable 
enough  to  justify  his  high  reputation.  They  showed  him  to 
have  possessed  great  technical  skill ;  they  completed  the  theory 
of  the  composition  of  metals  by  adding  ‘  salt  ’  (any  principle  of 
solidification)  to  the  mercury  and  sulphur  previously  adimtted 
as  their  ingredients ;  while  a  tract  entitled  ‘  The  Triumphal 
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‘  Car  of  Antimony  ’  described  several  preparations  of  that  metal 
clearly  intended  for  internal  use.  These  recipes  are  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  paved  the  way  for  the  advent  of  true  medicinal 
chemistry.*  Even  about  the  philosophers’  stone  he  was  com¬ 
paratively  explicit,  and  his  dicta  were  received  as  oracles.  Yet 
their  connexion  with  Basilius  Valentinus  appeared  to  many 
uncertain.  Whence,  it  might  be  asked,  did  the  manuscripts 
edited  by  Tholde  come  from  ?  The  question  was  answered  in  a 
singular  fashion.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  century,  stories 
coming  from  nowhere  in  particular  began  to  be  circulated  to  the 
effect  that  the  doubtful  writings  had  been  found,  according  to 
one  version,  under  the  high  altar  of  the  Benedictine  convent  at 
Erfurt,  according  to  another,  inside  one  of  its  columns,  which  a 
flash  of  lightning  had  split  open.  Then,  in  1675,  J.  M.  Gudenus 
announced,  as  the  upshot  of  inquiries  made  on  the  spot,  that 
Basilius  Valentinus,  the  champion  of  antimony,  and  the  inventor 
of  the  trinal  constitution  of  matter,  had  worn  the  cowl  at  Erfurt 
in  1413,  and  had  there  surreptitiously  bequeathed  his  mysterious 
fame  to  posterity.  There  is  little  doubt  that  he  was  mistaken ; 
but  the  solution  of  the  problem  offered  by  identifying  Johannes 
Tholde  with  Basihus  Valentinus  is  not  the  most  probable.  The 
supposition  of  multiple  authorship  is  to  be  preferred.  Tholde, 
one  may  believe,  collected  scattered  writings  already  partially 
known.  He  gave,  in  a  manner,  epic  importance  to  detached 
lays. 

They  could  scarcely  have  been  known,  except  by  report,  to 
John  Dee  of  Mortlake,  crystal-gazer  and  alchemist.  Deluded 
himself,  and  the  cause  of  manifold  delusions  to  others,  he  sub¬ 
merged  his  originally  fine  faculties  in  a  quagmire  of  baneful 
figments.  Queen  Elizabeth  wished  to  make  him  a  bishop,  and 
invoked  his  aid  to  avert  harmful  effects  from  malicious  injury 
done  with  a  pin  to  a  waxen  image  of  her  royal  person,  found  in 
Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  in  1577.  The  appearance,  about  the  same 
time,  of  a  great  comet  further  excited  her  alarm  ;  which  having 
allayed,  he  travelled  abroad  in  quest  of  remedies  for  her  tooth¬ 
ache  and  rheumatic  pains.  Later  he  became  the  dupe  of  Edward 
Kelley,  a  clever  knave,  who  served  as  his  spiritualistic  medium 
and  alchemistic  instructor.  Their  joint  gold-making  career  was 
not  wholly  improsperous.  Albert  Laski,  a  credulous  and  impe¬ 
cunious  foreign  prince,  hoped  to  retrieve  his  broken  fortimes 
through  the  medium  of  the  philosophers’  stone.  Leicester 
introduced  him  in  1583  to  Dee,  who  entertained  him  at  Mort¬ 
lake  at  the  Queen’s  expense,  convinced  him  of  his  recondite 
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powers,  and  at  his  request  followed  him,  in  the  company  of 
Kelley,  to  the  castle  of  Laskoe,  near  Cracow.  There  they 
wasted  costly  materials  until  their  host,  at  the  end  of  his  resources 
and  of  his  patience,  despatched  them  to  Prague.  Expelled 
thence  as  sorcerers,  and  refused  admittance  to  Erfurt,  they  were 
assigned  by  Count  Rosenberg  in  1586  a  stately  residence  at 
Tribau  in  Bohemia.  Dee’s  globe  of  smoky  glass  and  mirror  of 
cannel  coal  were  now  again  in  requisition  for  the  purposes  of 
spiritualistic  evocations,  and  Kelley,  having  transmuted  into 
gold  a  section  of  a  warming-pan,  sent  it  in  triumph  to  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  while  Arthur  Dee  and  yovmg  Rosenberg  played  at 
quoits  (we  are  told)  with  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  made  by  pro¬ 
jection.  The  reputed  source  of  this  Lydian  opulence  was  a 
considerable  stock,  discovered  by  Kelley  amid  the  ruins  of 
Glastonbury  Abbey,  of  the  ‘  stone  of  the  wise.’  But  the  partners 
inevitably  fell  out.  Kelley,  who  in  his  golden  days  had  been 
knighted,  it  is  believed,  by  the  Emperor,  was  subsequently 
thrown  into  prison  at  Prague,  and  perished  in  attempting  to 
escape  in  1595.  Dee  returned  in  1589  to  England,  destitute 
of  his  fairy  wealth,  and  lacking  the  means  to  produce  more. 
He,  however,  still  enjoyed  royal  favour ;  pensions  and  prefer¬ 
ments  relieved  his  immediate  wants,  and  he  was  appointed 
warden  of  Manchester  College  in  1595.  He  resigned  the  post 
in  1604,  and  died  four  years  later  in  extreme  penury.  A  half- 
convinced  charlatan,  he  was  the  victim  and  the  plaything  of 
the  malign  influences  to  which  he  surrendered  himself. 

Henricus  Cornelius  Agrippa  (1486  to  1535)  and  Aureolus 
Philippus  Theophrastus,  commonly  called  Paracelsus,  were 
both  pupils  in  chemistry  of  Trithemius,  Abbot  of  Spannheim, 
and  were  held  to  compete,  on  equal  terms,  for  the  honourable 
title  of  Trismegistus  redivivus.  Eliphas  Levi  remarked 
of  Paracelsus  that  he  had  ‘divined  more  than  any  one 
‘  without  ever  completely  understanding  anything.’  The 
facts  of  his  life  are  vaguely  known,  having  been  thickly  overlaid 
with  embellishing  legends.  It  is,  nevertheless,  fairly  certain  that 
he  was  bom  at  Einsiedeln,  in  Switzerland,  in  1493,  as  the  only 
child  of  a  well-thought-of  phjrsician  in  orthodox  practice.  His 
son  was  of  a  different  stamp.  Attracted  in  boyhood  by  the  phan¬ 
tasmagoria  of  learning,  he  studied  alchemy  in  the  works  of  Isaac 
the  Hollander,  and  imbibed  from  them  the  doctrine  of  the 
elemental  triad  of  mercury,  sulphur,  and  salt,  which  he  subse¬ 
quently  diffused  and  recommended. 


*  Histoire  de  la  Magie,  livre  v.  ch.  5.  Quoted  by  A.  E.  Waite, 
preface  to  ‘  The  Hermetic  Writings  of  Paracelsus,  1894.’ 
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He  entered  the  University  of  Basle  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  His 
studies  were  desultory,  if  occasionally  intense.  But  a  cap-and* 
gown  Ufe  was  not  for  him,  he  had  the  ‘  hungry  heart  ’  of  the  bom 
traveller,  and  in  1516  he  set  out  to  tramp  the  ‘  open  road  ’  that 
has  many  turnings,  but  no  terminus.  Supporting  himself  as  he 
went  along  by  casting  horoscopes,  fortune-telling,  cheiromancy, 
and  the  hke,  he  left  no  European  country  unvisited.  Not  even 
Russia,  whence  he  was  fabled  to  have  reached  the  court  of  the 
Great  Cham,  and  to  have  attended  the  son  of  that  shadowy 
potentate  on  an  embassy  to  Constantinople.  There  he  acquired, 
if  rumour  spoke  tmly,  the  secret  of  the  ‘  double  tincture,’  capable 
both  of  lengthening  life  and  of  ennobling  metals  ;  and  a  wander¬ 
ing  Arab  made  him  acquainted  with  the  mysterious  ‘  alcahest,’ 
or  universal  solvent.  He  learned  also  the  "v^ues  of  laudanum, 
and  soon  afterwards  began  to  effect  cures  the  fame  of  which 
preceded  him  as  he  stroUed  homeward,  and  secured  for  him,  in 
1526,  the  chair  of  physics  and  surgery  in  his  old  university. 
Professorial  dignity,  however,  was  much  to  seek  in  his  behaviour. 
He  quarrelled  with  the  municipal  authorities,  or  they  with  him  ; 
insulted  his  colleagues,  mystified  his  audiences,  and  incurred 
obloquy  by  his  extravagant  self-laudations.  Decried  as  a  quack, 
and  baited  by  numerous  enemies,  he  withdrew  at  the  end  of  a 
year  from  an  impossible  position,  and  resumed  vagrancy  in  his 
multiple  capacity  of  theosophist,  faith-healer,  conjurer,  physician, 
and  seer.  He  ^ed  on  September  24,  1541,  at  the  Inn  of  the 
White  Horse  in  Salzbmg,  and  was  buried  imder  the  porch  of 
the  church  of  St.  Sebastian.  The  tale  of  his  assassination  by 
rival  practitioners  was  set  going  by  Von  Sommering’s  discovery 
in  1815  of  a  fissure  in  his  exhum^  skull,  produced,  quite  probably 
and  harmlessly,  by  a  chance  stroke  of  the  gravedigger’s  spade.* 
His  ‘  long  sword  ’  became  legendary.  Its  pommel,  he  himself 
asserted,  lodged  his  familiar  spirit,  and  this  was  interpreted  to 
mean  that  it  contained  some  portion  of  the  ‘  Azoth,’  or  elixir 
(perhaps  opium  in  some  shape),  which  he  used  as  a  remedy  for 
disease.  The  crude  popxilar  impression  in  the  matter  was  con¬ 
veyed  by  Samuel  Butler’s  quatrain  : 

Bumbastus  kept  a  devil’s  bird 

Shut  in  the  pommel  of  his  sword. 

That  taught  him  all  the  cimning  pranks 

Of  po-st  and  fiiture  mountebanks. 

Iludihras,  Part  II.  canto  3. 


*  See  ‘  Theophrastus  Paracelsus.  Eine  kritische  Studie.’  Von 
Friedrich  Mook,  1876 ;  and  ‘  Paracelsus-Forschungen.’  Von  E. 
Schubert  und  Karl  Sudhoff,  1889. 
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Yet  he  had  real  genius.  His  ‘bald  pate,’  he  truly  said, 
sheltered  thoughts  that  had  not  dawned  upon  Avicenna,  or 
permeated  the  universities.  They  were,  indeed,  mostly  fan¬ 
tastic,  those  thoughts  of  his,  but  they  were  often  profoimd. 
A  man  of  science  was  disguised  in  the  bedizenments  of  wild 
folly  that  he  at  times  deliberately  put  on.  He  attached  to  him¬ 
self  followers,  such  as  Benedictus  Figulus,  who  discerned  his 
‘  searching  and  impetuous  soul,’  and  if  he  contemned  the  would- 
be  wise,  he  was  liberal  to  the  needs  of  the  poor.  His  portrait 
bears  the  inscription  composed  by  himself  : 

Alterius  ne  sit,  qui  suus  esse  potest. 

He  was  incidentally,  not  exclusively,  an  alchemist.  Thera¬ 
peutic  chemistry  ranked  higher  in  his  esteem  than  metallurgic 
chemistry.  Yet  the  creed  of  the  adepts  continued^to  be  held 
widely  and  long.  Robert  Boyle,  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of 
the  Royal  Society,  firmly  adhered  to  it ;  so  did  Glauber,  Kunkel, 
Stahl,  the  prophet  of  phlogiston,  and  Boerhaave,  eminent  at 
the  University  of  Leyden  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Helvetius 
and  Van  Helmont  fell  abjectly  into  the  trap  of  the  delusion. 
Each  in  turn  received  from  an  unknown  hand  a  specimen  of 
the  philosophers’  stone,  and  each  in  turn  verified  (as  he  sup¬ 
posed)  its  supramundane  power  for  the  aurification  of  mercury 
or  lead.  Even  the  great  Tycho  Brahe  had  a  narrow  escape. 
It  needed  the  celestial  summons  of  the  new  star  of  1572  to  rescue 
him  from  the  hermetic  slough.  Many  German  princes,  too, 
favoured  the  ‘  Divine  art.’  Rudolph  II.  was  styled  the  German 
Trismegistus ;  John  the  Alchemist,  Burggrave  of  Nuremberg, 
practised  it  in  person ;  Augustus  I.,  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  his 
consort  Anna  of  Denmark,  explored  its  mysteries  in  gorgeous 
laboratories.  Later  it  fell  into  disrepute.  Its  votaries  fore¬ 
gathered  with  the  brethren  of  the  Rosy  Cross,  and  many  of  them 
trod  devious  and  dangerous  ways.  Some  came  to  tragical 
ends.  Alexander  Seton,  author  of  ‘  Novum  Liunen  Chemicum,’ 
was,  with  futile  cruelty,  tortured  to  death  at  Dresden  in  1603, 
in  the  hope  of  wringing  from  him  a  golden  secret  which  he 
bequeathed,  probably  in  good  faith,  to  his  Polish  protector, 
Michael  Sendivogius.*  He  had  a  fellow-sufferer,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  century,  in  the  Neapolitan  adept  Gaetano,  sumamed  the 
‘  Conte  Ruggiero,’  who  was  hanged  at  Berlin  in  1709  on  a  gallows 
glittering,  by  a  grim  mockery,  with  gold  tinsel.  Finally,  there  was 
the  strange  and  piteous  case  of  James  Price.  He  was  a  man  of 

*  A.  E.  Waite,  ‘  A  Golden  and  Blessed  Casket  of  Nature’s  Marvels,’ 
by  Benedictus  Figulus,  Preface  to  English  translation; 
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fortune,  learning,  and  honour ;  the  University  of  Oxford  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him,  in  1782,  a  degree  of  M.D.  expressly  for  his 
‘chemical  labours,’  and  he  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  followed  the 
chimsera  of  transmutation,  and  described  in  a  book,  which  was 
a  nine  days’  wonder  to  the  gaping  world,  his  successful  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  white  and  the  red  tinctures  for  converting 
mercury  into  silver  and  gold  respectively.  Challenged  to  repeat 
them  by  the  Royal  Society,  he  failed  to  do  so,  and  having 
swallowed  a  tumbler  full  of  laurel-water,  he  died  in  the  presence 
of  the  three  delegates  of  that  body,  in  August  1783.*  There  is 
little  or  no  doubt  that  his  brain  had  given  way,  and  that  he 
was  the  victim,  either  of  his  own  delusions  or  of  others’  fraud. 

Yet  the  auri  sacra  fames  was  not  sated.  Frederick  the  Great, 
thinking  to  emulate  Crcesus,  at  one  time  kept  a  lady  alchemist, 
Frau  von  Pfuel,  busy  with  powders  and  fluxes  at  Potsdam. 
And  the  Hermetic  Society,  founded  in  1796  by  two  Westphalian 
physicians  of  consideration,  published  its  transactions  and  avowed 
its  purposes  in  the  respectable  columns  of  the  ‘  Deutscher 
‘  Reichsanzeiger.’ 

That  a  cloudy  intuition  of  truth  was  interwoven  with  this 
protracted  history  of  folly  and  fraud  we  now  at  last  know, 
although  most  imperfectly.  The  discovery  of  radio-active 
transformations  is  of  yesterday.  It  dates  essentially  from  the 
joint  investigations  in  1903  of  Professors  Rutherford  and  Soddy, 
at  the  McGill  University,  Toronto,  on  the  ‘  emanation  ’  of 
thorium,  and  expressly  from  June  7  of  that  year,  when  Sir  William  j 

Crookes,  in  an  address  delivered  at  Berlin,  gave  vivid  expression  i 

to  his  doubts  as  to  ‘  the  permanent  stability  of  matter.’  This  is 
only  the  beginning ;  the  end  is  not  yet  in  view.  A  new  road 
has  been  projected ;  but  the  engineering  difficulties  are  numerous 
and  formidable.  To  overcome  them  will  be  the  great  scientific 
work  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  fundamental  postulate  of  ancient  and  medieval  alchemy 
was  that  metals  are  chemical  compoimds.  It  was  not  an  extra¬ 
vagant  belief ;  the  facts  of  technical  experience  accorded  with 
it ;  its  truth  appeared  incontestable  imtil  Lavoisier  published, 
in  1787,  his  ‘  Methods  de  Nomenclature  Chimique.’  A  treatise  | 
on  metallic  dissociation  was  accordingly  adjudged  a  prize  by  j 
the  Copenhagen  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1780,  and  G.  G.  Kastner, 
professor  of  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  ignorant 
or  negligent  of  Lavoisier’s  work,  suggested  in  1806  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  fabricating  quicksilver  out  of  phosphorus  and  char- 

•  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  328. 
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coal.*  The  integrity  of  the  atom,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the 
most  essential  principle  of  modem  chemistry,  and  metals  are 
distinctively  ‘elementary’  in  the  nineteenth-century  sense. 
That  is  to  say,  they  are  indecomposable  by  force  or  skill.  Their 
atoms  are  veritable  chemical  units.  Yet  they  have  long  been 
suspected  to  be  physically  divisible  under  conditions  different 
from  the  ordinary.  They  show  wide  diversities  in  weight,  the 
lead-atom,  for  instance,  being  nearly  thirty  times  heavier 
than  the  lithium  atom.  Moreover,  the  atomic  weights,  to  the 
number  of  nearly  eighty,  fall  into  related  series,  intimating 
the  action,  it  is  thought,  of  some  law  by  which  indefinitely  small 
particles  have  variously  collected  into  connected  systems.  The 
subtlety  and  sensitiveness,  too,  of  luminous  vibrations,  together 
with  the  manifold  intricacies  of  spectral  effects,  lent  counten¬ 
ance  to  the  opinion  that  atoms  might  be  elaborate  pieces  of 
mechanism,  their  parts  being  probably  in  rapid  motion.  The 
paradoxical  hypothesis  that  atoms  have  parts  has  now  become  a 
recognised  truth  of  science.  They  are  complex  aggregates,  and 
the  aggregates  are  liable  to  go  to  pieces.  This  is  the  secret  of 
radio-activity.  This  was  the  meaning  of  the  actinic  effects,  due 
to  some  effluvium  from  a  salt  of  uranium,  detected  by  M.  Henri 
Becquerel  in  1896.  They  implicitly  annoxmced  what  was  little 
short  of  a  scientific  revolution. 

How  far  it  will  be  carried  none  can  foretell.  As  yet  we  have 
learned  httle  more  than  that  some  or  all  of  the  various  forms  of 
matter  spontaneously  decay,  and  give  rise,  in  deca)dng,  to  other 
forms.  The  three  heaviest  metals,  uranium,  thorium,  and  radium, 
are  the  most  conspicuous  possessors  of  these  extraordinary 
properties.  Their  intimate  structure  is  such  as  to  render  them 
unstable.  Each  of  their  atoms  is  the  seat  of  eventually  self¬ 
destructive  activities.  True,  their  waste,  although  unceasing, 
is  excessively  slow.  Radium,  the  shortest-lived  of  the  trio, 
needs  about  1,300  years.  Professor  Rutherford  calculates,f  to 
become  half  disintegrated,  while  30,000  must  elapse  before  the 
earth’s  present  stock  is  virtually  exhausted.  Something  will, 
indeed,  be  left ;  but  it  will  not  be  radium.  Perhaps  the  residuum 
will  prove  to  be  lead.  Indications  have  been  gathered  that 
radium  is  compounded,  in  a  transcendental  manner,  of  helium 
and  lead.  HeUum  unquestionably  escapes  at  each  stage  of  its 
decay,  and  the  conjecture  is  plausible  that,  after  the  fifth  and 
last  emission  of  helium-particles,  lead  remains  as  a  cajnU  mortuum. 

Nor  is  radium  itself  beheved  to  be  an  aboriginal  substance. 


*  E.  Schultze.  ‘  Das  Letzte  Aufflackem  der  Alchemie,’  p.  42. 
t  Radio-Active  Transformations,  p.  176. 
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For  unless  there  were  a  continuous  source  of  supply,  the  stock 
would  evidently  have  long  ago  become  exhausted.  What 
perishes  day  by  day  must  day  by  day  be  renewed,  and  the 
renewal  is,  in  this  case,  apparently  effected  by  the  exorbitantly 
slow  transformation  of  uranium.  The  grounds  for  this  view  are  : 
First,  that  the  two  metals  never  occur  separately,  uranium  always 
holding  a  percentage  of  radium  ;  secondly,  that  this  percentage 
has  a  constant  value.  Its  invariability  clearly  results  from  the 
establishment  of  an  equilibrium  between  production  and  waste. 
Radium  is  scarce,  because  it  is  quickly  dissipated.  It  bears 
within  itself  the  seeds  of  destruction.  Solid  in  appearance,  it 
is  in  reality  more  unstable  than  the  thinnest  air.  Even  the 
substantial  preservation  of  its  materials  is  open  to  doubt.  In 
other  words,  there  is  some  probability  that  many  of  the  particles 
flung  out  from4ts  disrupted  atoms  cease  to  be  matter  as  ordinarily 
understood. 

The  principle  ofjthe  conservation  of  mass  was  heretofore 
regarded  as  the  corner-stone  of  the  chemical  edifice.  It  assumed 
matter  to  be  indestructible,  and  indestructible  it  surely  is  by 
the  time-honoured  methods  of  the  laboratory.  Decomposition 
and  recomposition,  solution  and  precipitation, ^fractionation, 
distillation,  calcination,  leave  mass  exactly  whatjt  was  before. 
Gravity  is  unalterable  so  long  as  the  atom  remains  intact.  But 
the  break-up  of  the  atom  in  radio-active  processes  lands  us  on 
a  totally  different  plane  of  inquiry.  Atoms  are  composed  of 
‘  electrons  ’  or  unit-particles  of  electricity,  linked  together  by 
forces  of  tremendous  power.  When  the  infinitesimally  small, 
though  highly  intricate,  systems  thus  formed  undergo  collapse 
through  some  innate  defect  of  stabihty,  a  readjustment  ensues. 
Some  of  their  component  electrons  issue  freely  into  the  ambient 
ether ;  others  group  themselves  anew  into  atoms  of  less  heavy 
metals  ;  others  again  into  helium-atoms.  But  the  total  resulting 
atomic  weight  must  be  less  than  the  weight  of  the  original, 
undecomposed  atom,  in  consequence  of  the  subtraction  of 
escaped  electrons.  Whether  or  no  electrons  gravitate  is  a  moot 
point.  They  possess  inertia ;  yet  appear  to  lie  outside  the 
domain  of  the  great  universal  force.  In  shaking  off  atomic 
bonds  they  would  then  cease  to  gravitate,  and  mass  would 
be,  pro  tanto,  diminished.*  On  the  contrary  supposition,  there 
should  be  a  loss,  not  of  absolute,  but  of  measurable  mass ;  for 
electrons,  once  set  at  large,  are  not  easily  recaptured. 

These  still  obscure,  though  significant  possibilities  illustrate 
the  radical  change  in  the  views  of  physicists  brought  to  pass  by 


*  E.  Rutherford,  *  Radio-Activity,’  second  edition,  p;  336; 
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the  investigation  of  radio-activity.  Once  more,  as  of  old,  the 
framework  of  nature  has  come  to  appear  plastic.  Once  more 
we  are  confronted  with  the  quintessential  community  of  material 
things.  We  discern  them  as  built  up  variously  out  of  the 
same  sub-elemental  stuff,  which,  hke  the  materia  prima  of  the 
ancients,  is  subtilised  to  the  verge  of  evanescence.  What  we 
call  electrons,  in  short,  our  scientific  ancestors  designated 
‘  protyle  ’  conceived  of  as  ‘  potentially  all  things,  atid  actually 
‘  nothing.’  *  Modem  protyle  has,  however,  been  captured,  and 
can  be  generated  at  will  by  the  agency  of  electricity.  No  longer 
a  metaphysical  abstraction,  it  advances  definite  claims  to  a 
concrete  if  incomprehensible  existence. 

Elemental  evolution,  in  its  only  cognisable  form,  inverts  the 
course  of  organic  evolution.  For  an  ascent  from  homogeneity 
towards  heterogeneity,  it  substitutes  progress  by  degradation. 
Complex  atoms  are  continually  getting  reduced  to  a  more 
simple  state  through  the  shedding  of  their  component  electrons. 
Moreover,  the  shed  electrons  for  the  most  part  reconstitute 
themselves  into  systems,  and  enter  upon  independent  atomic 
careers.  That  is  to  say,  there  result,  as  the  permanent  products 
of  radio-active  change,  a  metal  of  inferior  atomic  weight  to  the 
metal  partially  decomposed,  and  a  gas.  Now  the  gas  has  been 
identified  by  its  spectrum  as  helium,  so  named  by  Sir  Norman 
Lockyer  in  1869,  because  of  its  abundant  presence  near  the 
sun.  Until  1895,  when  Sir  William  Ramsay  made  its  hiding- 
place  in  clevite  too  hot  to  hold  it,  this  sin^ar  substance  was 
a  mere  cosmic  acquaintance.  The  twelve  years  since  elapsed, 
however,  have  sufficed  to  make  its  properties  famihar.  They 
are  chiefly  negative.  It  has  no  chemical  affinities ;  a  ‘  rogue  ’ 
element,  it  exists  in  isolation  or  imprisonment ;  it  only  slightly 
refracts  light ;  it  is  electrically  neutral ;  it  remains  obstinately 
aeriform  at  temperatures  much  below  the  boiling-point  of  hydro¬ 
gen.  Although  of  extreme  terrestrial  scarcity,  its  effusion  is  an 
unfailing  concomitant  of  atomic  decay,  and  from  radium  in 
particular,  has  been  proved  to  go  on  without  let  or  hindrance. 
The  atoms  of  hehum  are  thus  framed  under  our  eyes.  We  can 
watch  an  element  in  the  making.  But  the  process  is  usually 
far  more  leisurely.  The  evolution  of  metals  is  largely  a  matter 
of  inference.  It  goes  forward  too  slowly  to  be  directly  observ¬ 
able.  To  this  rffie  there  is,  we  admit,  one  exception.  The 
degradation  of  uranium  into  radium  has  become  perceptible 
even  within  the  brief  span  of  recent  experimental  inquiry. 

For  the  rest  there  is  room  and  to  spare  for  speculation.  The 


*  Fowler’s  *  Novum  Organum/fp;  339,  note  13; 
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metals  are  very  curiously  interrelated,  both  in  their  quahties 
and  in  their  (hstribution.  Some  occur  in  almost  inseparable 
companionship.  Among  these  cognate  couples  are  silver  and 
lead.  In  Mr.  Donald  Murray’s  words  :  ‘  A  lead  mine  is  a  silver 
‘  mine,  and  a  silver  mine  is  a  lead  mine  all  the  world  over,  and 
‘yet  the  chemical  attraction  between  silver  and  lead  is  slight, 
‘  and  the  two  metals  are  not  sufficiently  common  to  concur  by 
‘  chance.’*  The  inference  was  irresistible,  and  has  been  reached 
by  others,  that  silver  is  a  disintegration  product  of  lead.  And 
it  is  interesting  to  remember  that  lead,  until  superseded  by 
mercury,  was  accounted  in  alchemistic  theory  the  ‘  mother  of 
‘  metals.’  Now  the  persuasion  is  gaining  ground  that  the 
supplies  of  the  various  elements  existing  in  the  earth  are  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  proportion  between  their  rates  of  developement  and 
dissolution.  Elemental  distribution  does  not  show  the  extreme 
inequalities  which  would  stamp  it  as  the  outcome  of  chance. 
The  approximate  constancy  in  the  quantities  present  in  all 
quarters  of  the  globe  of  such  rare  metals  as  gold,  platinum, 
thallium,  indium,  gallium,  and  so  on,  appears  to  intimate  the 
working  of  a  genetic  law.  It  suggests  that  they  are,  in  Professor 
Soddy’s  phrase,  at  once  offspring  and  parent  elements  ;  f  that 
they  are  derived  from  substances  more  highly  elaborated ;  that 
they  give  rise,  as  they  in  turn  spontaneously  decompose,  to 
others  less  complex,  the  relative  speed  of  these  ineffably  slow 
alterations  determining  the  amoimt  of  each  product  foimd  in 
the  earth  at  a  given  time.  This  remarkable  hjrpothesis  may  be 
verified,  according  to  Professor  Soddy’s  anticipation,  by  the 
discovery  of  occluded  helium  in  antique  gold. 

Thus  physical  science  in  the  twentieth  century  has  been 
strangely  1^  to  reoccupy  some  of  the  abandoned  strongholds 
of  the  discredited  horde  of  alchemists.  We  can  see  now  that 
they  were  groping  towards  half-truths.  And  their  instinct  in 
selecting  lead  and  mercury  as  initial  forms  of  matter  was  so  far 
right  that  both  have  atomic  weights  higher  than  those  of  gold 
and  silver.  But  they  erred  hopelessly  in  pitting  their  feeble 
artifices  against  the  imperturbable  stability,  measured  on  our 
time  scale,  of  the  created  world.  Irretrievable  disaster  and 
delusion  could  not  but  ensue  from  their  attempts  to  control 
the  uncontrollable,  and  to  exploit  inaccessible  treasure  stores. 
We  know  better.  Radio-activity  is  the  least  manageable  of 
natural  processes.  It  will  not  be  interfered  with.  We  can  only 
look  on  in  wonder  while  it  deploys  its  irresistible  unknown 
forces.  They  reveal  latent  possibilities  of  mechanical  power 

♦  Nature,  vol.  Ixxiii.  p.  126. 
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fabulous  in  amount,  and  within,  it  might  be  said,  a  hand’s  breadth 
of  being  industrially  available ;  yet  we  are  precluded  from 
their  employment.  Base  metals,  we  suspect  with  reason,  are 
continually  becoming  ennobled ;  but  the  gates  of  the  half-seen 
Eldorado  remain  closed.  Will  they  remain  closed  forever  ? 
That  is  an  unread  enigma.  Should  human  ingenuity  find 
means,  in  the  future,  to  fling  them  wide,  the  newer  alchemy 
will  far  outbid  the  promises  of  the  old,  and  will  cap,  its  illusory 
performances  with  as  yet  unimaginable  realities.  Their 
accomplishment,  however,  will  consist  not  in  the  lavish  produc¬ 
tion  of  silver  and  gold,  but  in  the  subjugation  of  the  untold  energy 
accumulated  at  the  beginning  of  the  world  in  complex  atomic 
systems.  Nature  here  sits  entrenched  in  her  last  fastness.  The 
more  sanguine  among  us  anticipate  its  reduction.  Others 
believe  it  to  be  impregnable.  The  forces  that  hold  it  will  certainly 
not  capitulate  soon  or  easily.  The  siege  must  be  prolonged  and 
difiicult ;  the  issue  is  doubtful. 
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2.  The  Making  of  Modern  Egyj^.  By  Sir  Auckland  Colvin, 
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3.  Atrocities  of  Justice  under  British  Rule  in  Egypt.  By  Wilfrid 
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4.  Correspondence  respecting  the  Turco-Egyptian  Frontier  in 

the  Sinai  Peninsula.  Egypt,  No.  2  (1906). 

5.  Correspondence  respecting  the  Attack  on  British  Officers  at 

Denshawai.  Egypt,  No.  3  (1906). 

6.  Further  Paper  respecting  the  Attack  on  British  Officers  at 

Denshawai.  Egypt,  No.  4  (1906). 

"r^URiNG  the  past  twelve  months  the  affairs  of  Egypt  have 
attracted  more  attention  amongst  the  public  in  this 
country  than  has  been  the  case  of  late  years.  The  dispute 
between  Turkey  and  Egypt  as  to  the  position  of  the  frontier 
dividing  the  two  countries,  and  the  claim  of  the  former  to  re-enter 
into  possession  of  the  Sinai  Peninsula  and  establish  herself  in 
dangerous  proximity  to  the  Suez  Canal,  threatened  at  one 
moment  to  cause  serious  complications.  After  protracted 
diplomatic  negotiations,  a  very  stiff  attitude,  amounting  almost 
to  the  presentation  of  an  ultimatum,  was  required  on  the  part 
of  England  before  the  Turkish  pretensions  were  finally  with¬ 
drawn  and  the  demarcation  of  a  satisfactory  frontier  assured. 
At  the  moment  when  the  difference  was  at  its  height,  the  British 
public  learnt  with  considerable  alarm  that  symptoms  of  unrest 
had  begun  to  manifest  themselves  amongst  the  Mohammedan 
population  of  Egypt  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  reinforce  the 
British  garrison  without  delay.  The  troops  sent  in  consequence 
of  this  decision  had  not  been  in  the  country  more  than  three 
weeks  when  the  Denshawai  incident  occurred.  Five  British 
officers  in  uniform,  while  shooting  pigeons  at  a  village  near 
Tantah,  the  largest  town  in  the  Delta,  were  attacked  by  the 
villagers  and  very  severely  handled,  one  officer  dying  of  his 
injuries  and  two  others  being  badly  hurt.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  this  sequence  of  events  caused  a  general  impression  that  the 
internal  condition  of  affairs  in  Egypt  was  not  so  satisfactory 
as  had  been  supposed  or  as  might  reasonably  be  expected  after 
the  labours  and  sacrifices  of^the  last  twenty-three  years. 
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The  occasion  was  not  one  to  be  lost  by  the  opponents  of  the 
existing  order  of  things.  A  noisy  band  of  critics  proclaimed 
in  no  measured  terms  that  there  was  something  rotten  in  the 
state  of  Egypt  and  that  the  Egyptians  were  once  more  fulfilling 
their  historic  destiny  of  being  ground  beneath  the  heel  of  the 
oppressor — in  the  present  case,  Lord  Cromer.  In  Parliament 
the  cause  was  championed  by  Mr.  Kobertson  and  a  few  others 
of  the  extreme  left,  who  by  the  violence  of  their  language  and 
the  inaccuracy  of  their  statements  lost  what  chance  they  might 
have  had  of  converting  to  their  views  the  more  impressionable 
members  of  their  party.  The  view  of  the  Egyptian  ‘  patriots  ’ 
was  voiced  by  their  leader,  Moustapha  Kamel  Pasha,  who 
made  a  special  pilgrimage  to  London  for  that  purpose.  We  are 
not  here  concerned  with  this  gentleman’s  antecedents  or  the 
motives  by  which  his  ‘patriotism’  is  actuated,  but  we  may 
observe  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  of  a  nature  to 
edify  the  ill-informed  but  well-intentioned  S3mipathiser8  who 
gave  encouragement  to  his  so-called  mission.  As  for  Mr.  Wilfrid 
Blunt’s  pamphlet,  we  should  not,  in  view  of  the  prejudice  with 
which  he  regards  the  actions  of  his  countrymen  in  foreign 
lands,  have  thought  it  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  this 
unmannerly  personal  attack  on  a  great  public  servant,  had  it 
not  been  that  it  affords  a  further  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
these  recent  criticisms  and  complaints  are  founded  upon  the 
assumption  that  Lord  Cromer  is  an  autocrat  who  rules  the 
Egyptians  with  a  rod  of  iron. 

This  is  certainly  not  the  view  of  the  great  majority  of  Lord 
Cromer’s  countrymen,  but  an  impression  nearly  as  erroneous  is 
very  generally  entertained,  namely  that  the  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  Egypt  is  a  benevolent  despotism  of  which  Lord  Cromer 
is  the  presiding  genius.  The  essential  characteristic  of  a  despot 
is  the  possession  of  absolute  power  unaccompanied  by  defined 
and  accepted  responsibility  for  his  actions.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  more  inaccurate  description  of  the  place  filled  by  the 
British  Consul-General  in  Cairo.  In  view  of  these  misappre¬ 
hensions  some  account  of  the  real  position  which  Lord  Cromer 
occupies  and  of  the  constitutional  guarantees  possessed  by  the 
Egyptian  people  against  arbitrary  ^e  may  usefully  precede  an 
examination  of  the  problems  which  are  to-day  awaiting  solution 
in  that  country. 

In  the  first  place,  the  British  representative  is,  of  course, 
responsible  to  the  British  Government,  and  ultimately  to  the 
nation,  for  the  execution  of  the  high  functions  with  which  he 
has  been  entrusted.  In  these  days  of  free  discussion  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  press,  this  responsibility  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech, 
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and  the  close  scrutiny  applied  to  the  minutest  details  of  the 
Denshawai  affair  is  a  siifficient  proof  that  the  British  public 
has  no  intention  of  taking  anything  on  trust.  The  influence 
which  Lord  Cromer  justly  exercises  in  matters  Egyptian  upon 
his  master,  the  British  Government,  and  upon  his  fellow- 
countrymen  in  general,  has  been  honourably  earned  by 
many  years  of  aiduous  service  in  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  responsible  posts  in  the  Empire,  but,  however  splendid 
his  record,  it  does  not,  and  should  not,  absolve  him  from  the 
necessity  of  rendering  a  constant  account  of  his  stewardship. 
Again,  in  the  daily  conduct  of  the  business  of  government  in 
Cairo,  the  British  Consul-General  must  discuss  all  matters  of 
importance  with  the  Khedive  and  his  ministers  and  with  the 
chief  English  officials.  It  is  by  methods  of  persuasion  and 
conciliation  that  he  is  able  to  effect  his  purpose,  and  any  attempt 
to  drive  the  coach  along  by  brute  force  would,  as  no  one  knows 
better  than  Lord  Cromer  himself,  only  end  in  failure.  If,  as 
generally  happens.  Lord  Cromer’s  views  prevail,  this  is  merely 
a  tribute  to  the  fact  that  past  experience  has  inspired  both 
natives  and  English  with  full  confidence  in  his  judgment  and 
wisdom.  Further,  there  is  no  country  where  there  are  greater 
legal  obstacles  to  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  than  Egypt. 
In  addition  to  the  protection  afforded  by  the  independence 
of  the  judiciary,  which  is  surroimded  by  the  guarantees  cus¬ 
tomary  in  all  civilised  communities,  restrictions  and  disabilities 
imposed  by  international  arrangements  would  hamper  the  action 
of  a  so-called  despot  at  every  turn. 

Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Egyptian  people 
enjoy  certain  political  rights  in  virtue  of  the  constitution 
devised  by  the  late  Lord  Dufferin  in  1883.  In  the  discussions 
on  the  subject  which  take  place  from  time  to  time  in  this 
country,  the  fact  that  the  Eg}rptians  have,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  occupation,  been  endow^  with  representative  institutions 
is  often  ignored.  It  b  assumed  as  an  axiom  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  have  no  say  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  governed,  and  the  argument  proceeds  from  this 
incorrect  premise.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Egyptian 
constitution  comprises  a  Legislative  Council  and  a  General 
Assembly.  The  former  consists  of  sixteen  elected  members 
in  addition  to  twelve  nominated  by  the  Khedive ;  the  latter 
is  composed  of  the  ministers,  the  twenty-eight  members  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  about  forty-six  elected  deputies  repre¬ 
senting  the  provinces  and  principal  towns.  The  Legislative 
Council  meets  at  frequent  intervals  and  no  law  or  decree  involving 
administrative  changes  can  be  promulgated  or  acquire  legal 
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force  until  submitted  for  its  consideration.  The  Council  possesses 
full  liberty  of  discussion  in  regard  to  the  laws  brought  before 
it,  and  may  propose  amendments  which  the  Government,  after 
stating  their  reasons,  are  at  Uberty  to  reject.  The  annual  Budget 
is  also  submitted  to  the  Coimcil,  which  has  the  right  to  criticise 
it  freely,  except  where  international  obhgations  are  involved. 

The  General  Assembly  meets  less  often,  but  must  be  convoked 
at  least  once  every  two  years  for  the  consideration  of  large 
schemes  of  interest  to  the  whole  country  brought  before  it  by 
the  Government.  The  fact  that  its  assent  is  necessary  to  any 
measure  involving  the  imposition  of  fresh  taxation  confers  upon 
it  one  very  considerable  power.  The  opportunities  of  exercising 
this  right  have  hitherto  been  extremely  rare,  as  the  fiscal  poUcy 
adopted  since  the  British  occupation  has  been  direct^  to 
reducing  and  abolishing  old  taxes  rather  than  creating  new  ones. 
Nevertheless,  in  1899  the  proposals  of  the  Government  for  the 
reassessment  of  the  land  tax,  a  measure  which  affected  the  private 
interests  of  every  landowner  in  the  country,  and  again  in  1902 
the  imposition  of  an  additional  charge  upon  the  lands  benefiting 
by  the  construction  of  the  Assouan  reservoir,  were,  after  being 
modified  in  accordance  with  its  views,  unanimously  approved  by 
the  General  Assembly,  The  Egyptian  people  are,  then,  already 
possessed  of  the  constitutional  right,  for  which  England  struggled 
for  many  generations,  that  no  new  taxes  can  be  imposed  without 
the  assent  of  the  governed  given  through  their  duly  elected 
representatives. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  consultative  functions  of  the 
Legislative  Council  do  not  exercise  considerable  influence  upon 
the  trend  of  legislation,  besides  affording  a  useful  safety-valve 
for  the  ventilation  of  the  wishes  and  grievances  of  the  population. 
No  important  measure  of  domestic  reform  has  been  passed  of  late 
years  without  having  been  subjected  to  thorough  discussion  in  the 
Legislative  Council  or  having  undergone  material  modifications  in 
consequence  of  that  discussion.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  the  Egyptian  Government  have  always 
shown  themselves  exceedingly  loath  to  override  the  wishes 
of  the  Council  and  exercise  their  right  to  reject  amendments. 
In  addition  to  these  two  central  bodies,  there  are  also  elective 
councils,  one  for  each  province,  and  elective  municipahties  in  the 
larger  country  towns,  all  with  certain  defined  powers  and  responsi- 
bihties  in  regard  to  local  matters.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  alleged 
that  the  desirabihty  of  educating  the  Egyptian  in  the  elements 
of  self-government  has  been  overlook^,  or  that  the  institu¬ 
tions  with  which  he  has  been  endowed  are  not  as  hberal  as  is 
compatible  with  the  standard  of  civiUsation  at  present  attained. 
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The  theory  that  an  autocratic  system  of  government  exists  in 
Egypt  having  thus  been  disprov^,  some  other  explanation  is 
required  of  the  reason  why  the  situation  has  become  more  acute 
after  a  long  period  of  quiescence  and  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
rumours  of  unrest  and  discontent  which  have  lately  been  rife. 
A  comparison  of  the  conditions  of  to-day  with  those  that 
prevailed  at  the  commencement  of  the  occupation  will,  we 
think,  show  that  the  problem  to  be  solved  has  greatly  changed 
its  character.  The  programme  of  reforms  imdertaken  in  1883 
is,  doubtless,  unfinished,  and  there  are  many  political  and 
administrative  questions  still  outstanding,  but  the  main  issues 
to  which  attention  must  now  be  paid  differ  from  those  formerly 
presented  not  merely  in  degree  but  in  land.  Latterly  the 
situation  has  been  imperceptibly  changing  and  it  is  just 
beginning  to  be  seen  that  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  new  problem 
in  Egypt,  a  problem  which  is  accompanied  by  new  difficulties 
and  which  may  require  a  new  method  of  treatment.  The  tran¬ 
sition  from  the  one  phase  to  the  other  has,  of  course,  been  gradual, 
like  all  movements  due  to  the  operation  of  natural  causes, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  an  exact  date  when  the  first 
period  ended  and  the  second  began.  The  best  landmark 
that  can  be  suggested  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-French 
Agreement  concerning  Egypt  and  Morocco  in  1904,  for  that 
instrument  happily  determined  the  greatest  of  our  original 
Egyptian  difficulties  and  left  the  field  open  to  the  play  of  new  and 
more  recondite  forces. 

The  moment  appears,  then,  opportune  to  take  stock  of  the 
situation,  to  survey  briefly  what  has  already  been  accomplished, 
to  discuss  the  more  sahent  features  of  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  and  to  see  what  light  the  experience  of  the  past  can  throw 
on  the  new  questions  which  are  now  coming  into  prominence. 

The  story  of  the  regeneration  of  Egypt  under  the  master-hand 
of  Lord  Cromer  has  been  often  told  and  forms  the  subject  of 
a  considerable  mass  of  literature,  beginning  with  Lord  Milner’s 
standard  work  ‘  England  in  Egypt,’  first  published  in  1892,  and 
ending  with  the  admirable  account  of  the  making  of  modem 
Egypt  by  Sir  Auckland  Colvin,  Egypt’s  first  financial  adviser. 
We  do  not  propose  here  to  tell  that  story  over  again  or  to 
attempt  to  enumerate  the  facts  which  testify  to  the  success  of 
Great  Britain’s  work.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose 
to  indicate  the  main  diseases  from  which  the  Egyptian  body 
politic  suffered  in  1883,  the  remedies  applied,  and  the  result  of 
twenty-one  years  of  the  treatment. 

At  the  time  when  Lord  Cromer,  then  Sir  Evelyn  Baring, 
entered  upon  his  long  and  laborious  task,  four  questions  of  the 
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first  importance  forced  themselves  upon  his  attention.  The 
most  urgent  was  the  fruit  of  the  financial  follies  and  ruinous 
extravagance  of  the  former  Khedive  Ismail,  which  had  reduced 
the  country  to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  A  foreign  debt  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  national  resources,  an  empty  treasury,  a 
population  taxed  almost  beyond  endurance,  an  universal  clamour 
for  increased  expenditure  on  urgent  and  indispensable  reforms, 
these  were  the  chief  features  of  the  financial  situation.  Secondly, 
the  machine  of  government  had  fallen  to  pieces  and  chaos  reigned 
in  every  department.  The  authority  and  prestige  of  the  Khe^ve, 
which  was  the  mainspring  of  the  old  administrative  system,  had 
temporarily  vanished  and  there  was  no  outward  and  visible  sign 
to  replace  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  The  native  tribunals, 
recently  organised  under  Lord  Duflerin’s  scheme,  were  in¬ 
experienced  and  the  system  of  criminal  procedure  adopted 
was  far  too  elaborate  for  the  requirements  of  the  country. 
The  paralysis  of  the  old  authority  which  had  succeeded  in 
maintaining  order,  though  its  methods  were  abusive,  and  the 
inadequacy  of  the  new  affected  very  adversely  the  state  of  public 
security  in  the  provinces  and  culminated  in  1885  in  a  severe 
outbreak  of  brigandage.  The  army  had  been  disbanded  after  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion,  the  police  force  was  disorganised 
and  qiiite  inefficient,  and  the  irrigation  service  upon  which 
the  daily  life  of  the  country  depended  was  defective  in  system 
and  corrupt  in  practice. 

A  third  complication  arose  out  of  the  international  system 
which  had  established  itself  in  Egypt  in  a  far  more  acute  form  than 
elsewhere  in  the  Ottoman  dominions.  The  powers  of  the  Egyptian 
Government  over  resident  foreigners  in  regard  to  taxation  and 
civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  were  restricted  within  very  narrow 
limits  by  virtue  of  the  Turkish  conventions  with  the  Powers  of 
Europe  known  as  the  Capitulations.  The  local  authorities  had 
no  right  to  arrest,  imprison  or  punish  a  foreign  criminal,  such 
matters  being  of  the  exclusive  competence  of  his  own  consul.  No 
direct  tax  could  be  imposed  on  a  foreign  merchant  or  householder 
without  the  previous  consent  of  his  Government.  Further, 
the  financial  ^ministration  of  the  coimtry  was  regrilated  by  a 
tangled  mass  of  international  agreements,  the  combined  product 
of  the  many  settlements  of  the  Egyptian  Debt  which  preceded 
the  period  of  the  occupation.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time 
to  explain  all  the  complicated  and  vexatious  stipulations  which 
have  now  happily  disappeared,  and  it  is  sufficient  here  to  point 
out  that  almost  any  financial  legislation  was  certain  to  conflict 
with  arrangements  which  could  not  be  changed  without  the 
assent  of  all  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe. 
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The  last  and  blackest  cloud  that  overshadowed  the  horizon 
was  the  dervish  rising  in  the  Soudan.  The  courageous  and 
fanatical  followers  of  the  Mahdi,  by  the  extermination  of  the 
disorganised  rabble  sent  against  them  under  General  Hicks 
and  by  their  victories  over  the  Egyptian  troops  near  Suakin, 
became  masters  of  those  distant  provinces  within  a  month  or 
two  of  Lord  Cromer’s  arrival  in  Cairo.  Flushed  with  success, 
they  were  busily  engaged  in  reducing  one  by  one  the  Egyptian 
garrisons  that  still  held  out,  massacring  their  gallant  defenders 
without  mercy,  and  there  seemed  every  prospect  that  the  in¬ 
vasion  would  spread  to  Egypt  proper.  The  newly  created 
Egyptian  army  was  still  undisciplined  and  untried,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  British  garrison,  there  were  no  troops  in 
the  coimtry  capable  of  taking  either  offensive  or  defensive 
operations  against  the  forces  of  the  false  prophet. 

The  outlook  was  sufficiently  gloomy,  but  matters  were 
further  complicated  by  the  presence  of  special  and  peculiar 
obstacles,  of  which  the  first  and  greatest  was  due  to  the  pro¬ 
visional  character  of  the  occupation.  Though  no  precise  date 
was  ever  fixed,  it  was  understood  that  the  British  troops  were 
to  leave  the  country  as  soon  as  order  was  restored.  The 
prospect  of  this  contingency  had,  throughout  the  course  of  the 
earlier  years,  a  paralysing  effect  upon  the  introduction  of 
serious  reforms  into  the  administration.  What  was  the  use  of 
planning  and  erecting  an  elaborate  structure  if  it  were  destined 
to  crumble  to  pieces  within  a  short  time  ?  In  such  a  case 
it  was  more  practical  to  patch  up  temporarily  the  old  building 
and  make  it  as  habitable  as  possible.  Hence  the  first  efforts 
of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  reformers  bore  a  somewhat  hand-to- 
mouth  character,  and  it  was  not  imtil  1888,  when  it  became 
evident  to  all  the  world  that  a  precipitate  withdrawal  of  the 
British  garrison  would  render  the  last  state  of  Egypt  worse 
than  the  first,  that  this  disturbing  influence  passed  away. 
Not  only  did  the  workers  commence  their  laboxirs  under  the 
shadow  of  an  impending  evacuation,  but  they  were  at  first 
deprived  of  the  incentive  which  those  employed  in  distant 
lands  expect  to  find  in  the  encouragement  and  applause  of 
their  countrymen  at  home.  The  British  Governments  of  those 
days,  both  Conservative  and  Liberal,  heartily  disliked  the 
occupation.  Lord  Salisbury  even  made  a  serious  attempt 
to  bring  it  to  a  close  by  approving  the  abortive  convention 
which  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff  signed  with  the  Porte  in 
May  1887,  but  which,  with  the  proverbial  good-luck  which  has 
so  often  enabled  England  to  escape  from  the  consequences  of 
her  own  follies,  the  Sultan  ultimately  refused  to  ratify.  Nor 
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were  the  British  pubUc  more  sympathetic  or  more  appreciative. 
To  the  man  in  the  street  during  the  eighties  Egypt  spelt  loss  of 
British  lives,  loss  of  British  money,  and  the  abandonment  of  a 
national  hero ;  to  the  Cabinet  Minister  it  represented  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  undesired  responsibilities  and  the  weakest  spot  in 
England’s  diplomatic  armour. 

The  discouragement  occasioned  by  English  indifference  was 
not  lessened  by  the  general  hostility  with  which  the  great 
experiment  being  carried  out  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  was 
regarded  in  Europe.  Though  the  Great  Powers,  with  France  at 
their  head,  were  unwilling  to  participate  in  the  task  of  restoring 
order  in  Egypt  and  had  reluctantly  assented  to  it  being  en¬ 
trusted  to  tins  country,  they  viewed  our  intervention  with 
jealousy  and  mistrust  and  neglected  no  opportunity  of  opposing, 
both  openly  and  in  secret,  the  execution  of  our  programme. 
We  have  already  seen  what  facilities  for  obstruction  were 
afforded  by  the  hold  which  internationalism  had  acquired  in  the 
reign  of  Ismail.  In  consequence,  many  of  the  most  urgent  pro¬ 
posals  for  dealing  with  a  very  critical  state  of  affairs  entailed 
months  of  wrangling  and  bargaining  in  all  the  chanceries  of 
Europe,  whilst  others  equally  urgent  had  to  be  abandoned 
altogether  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  which  they  were 
certain  to  encounter.  Moreover,  the  unfriendly  attitude  of  the 
European  Governments  produced  a  correspon^ng  effect  upon 
their  colonies  in  Egypt.  Though  the  foreign  residents  in  that 
country  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  total  population,  their 
influence,  owing  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  with  which 
they  have  been  so  long  surrounded,  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  number,  and  the  passive  resistance  with  which  many 
of  them  met  our  first  efforts  at  reform  was  no  mean  obstacle 
to  overcome. 

Another  initial  difficulty  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  officials  had  little  or  no  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  coimtry  over  the  government  of  which  they  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  exercise  a  controlling  influence.  Mistakes  were  made 
which,  with  some  knowledge  of  local  conditions,  might  have  been 
avoided.  The  wishes  and  prejudices  of  the  native  population 
were  not  always  treated  with  due  consideration.  Zealous 
but  hasty  reformers  endeavoured  to  introduce  ready-made 
Western  ideas  before  a  somewhat  imfavourable  soil  had  been 
sufficiently  prepared.  The  Egyptians  on  their  side  had  not 
yet  learnt  to  understand  the  methods  of  their  new  rule’ll,  and 
the  recollection  of  centuries  of  oppression  under  alien  masters 
inclined  them  to  be  extremely  suspicious  of  their  motives. 
These  misunderstandings  between  the  Englishman  and  the 
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Egyptian,  arising  out  of  imperfect  acquaintance,  affected  in  a 
more  pronounced  form  the  relations  between  the  higher  officials 
of  the  two  nationalities.  In  matters  of  policy  and  administration 
it  was  inevitable  that  the  views  of  the  newly  arrived  reformer 
should  differ  widely  from  those  of  the  old-fashioned  Egyptian 
minister  trained  in  the  despotic  methods  of  the  Khedive  Ismail. 
The  internal  friction  developed  imder  the  stress  of  confficting 
opinions  was  considerable  and  at  times  threatened  to  bring  the 
machine  almost  to  a  standstill.  It  must  be  added  that  some 
of  the  most  bitter  controversies  of  those  early  da3rs  arose  between 
rival  Britons,  each  with  his  own  special  panacea  to  advocate, 
and  that  on  such  occasions  the  Egyptian  Prime  Minister  was 
not  slow  to  seize  the  opportunity  of  displaying  the  Oriental 
talent  for  fishing  in  troubled  waters. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  conceive  a  more  unpromising  com¬ 
bination  of  circumstances  than  that  which  has  thus  been  briefly 
described.  Fortunately,  there  was  a  silver  lining  to  the  cloud, 
or  the  story  of  the  regeneration  of  Egypt  might  still  remain  to 
be  told.  The  brightest  spot  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
England  had,  by  a  chance  rare  in  her  history,  for  once  selected 
the  right  man  for  the  place,  and,  having  selected  him,  had,  by 
a  still  rarer  chance,  allowed  him  a  free  hand  to  manage  the 
business  in  his  own  way.  Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the 
work  that  has  been  accomplished  in  Egypt,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  man  who  inspired  the  policy  and  controlled  its 
execution.  The  Egypt  of  to-day  is  the  handiwork  of  Lord 
Cromer,  whose  reputation  as  a  statesman  and  administrator 
must  rest  entirely  upon  his  achievements  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile.  The  unique  position  which  Lord  Cromer  occupies  in  the 
minds  not  only  of  his  coimtrymen,  but  also  of  the  millions  over 
whose  welfare  he  watches,  is  due  to  the  possession  in  a  very 
high  degree  of  those  qualities  which  are  the  most  valuable 
heritage  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  to  which  the  success  of 
that  race  in  ruling  Eastern  peoples  may  be  attributed.  A  strong 
will,  absolutely  straightforward  methods — sometimes  qualified 
by  a  harsher  epithet  by  those  who  have  suffered  from  them — 
judgement  to  recognise  the  right  course  and  patience  to  wait  for 
the  right  moment  to  take  it,  an  absence  of  all  personal  vanity 
or  jealousy  so  entire  that  it  has  often  been  complained  that 
Lord  Cromer  having  no  such  human  weaknesses  himself  is 
unable  to  sympathise  with  their  existence  in  others,  the  power 
of  getting  the  best  possible  work  out  of  those  with  whom  he  has 
to  co-operate,  and  of  inspiring  the  mass  of  the  governed  with 
confidence  in  his  intentions  and  in  the  wisdom  of  the  measures 
carried  out  under  his  direction — ^these  are  the  distinguishing 
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features  of  the  personality  that  presides  over  the  destinies  of 
Egypt,  and  their  mark  is  deeply  impressed  on  every  page  of  the 
history  of  these  years.  The  free  hand  which  Lord  Cromer 
enjoys,  and  without  which  his  talents  would  be  shorn  of  half 
their  value,  originated,  curiously  enough,  in  the  lack  of  interest 
in  Eg3rptian  reform  displayed  by  the  British  public  during  the 
earher  period.  All  that  was  then  desired  was  that  the  name 
of  Egypt  might  be  heard  as  seldom  as  possible,  and'  the  British 
Government  asked  nothing  better  than  to  comply  with  this 
wish.  Thus  Lord  Cromer  and  his  assistants  were  able,  un¬ 
hampered  by  interference  or  criticism  at  home,  to  sow  the  seed 
that  was  to  produce  so  abundant  a  harvest.  When  at  length 
England  awoke  to  an  appreciation  of  what  was  being  done  in  her 
name,  the  years  of  gloom  were  over.  The  enterprise  was 
clearly  one  of  which  Britons  in  general  could  be  proud,  and 
it  was  better  to  leave  its  conduct  in  the  hands  of  the  pilot 
who  had  already  so  successfully  weathered  the  storm.  Thus 
Lord  Cromer’s  free  hand,  first  bestowed  through  indifference, 
has  become  now  the  mark  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him 
by  his  fellow-countrymen. 

A  good  workman  can,  however,  do  little  without  suitable 
material  upon  which  to  exercise  his  skill.  In  the  present 
instance  this  factor  was  not  wanting,  for  Egypt  possessed  in 
a  high  degree  two  of  the  most  important  elements  upon  which 
the  material  prosperity  of  a  country  depends,  a  fertile  soil  and 
an  industrious  population.  The  misgovernment  of  the  past  had 
checked  the  productiveness  of  the  land  and  was  rapidly 
undermining  those  qualities  which  had  caused  the  fellaheen 
to  be  considered  the  finest  agricultural  labourers  in  the  world ; 
but  the  fields  of  rich  Nile  mud  were  there,  only  waiting  for 
water  to  bring  them  to  life,  and  the  sturdy  Egyptian  peasant 
merely  required  the  assurance  of  the  ordinary  incentives  to 
industry  to  resume  his  century-old  task  with  undiminished 
vigour.  Another  favourable  symptom  was  that  during  the  first 
eight  years  of  the  occupation,  down  to  the  death  of  the 
Khedive  Tewfik  in  1891,  the  people  as  a  whole,  though  by  no 
means  enthusiastic,  were  very  far  from  taking  up  an  attitude 
of  hostility  towards  the  British.  The  past  history  of  the 
Egyptians  had  accustomed  them  to  the  domination  of  an  alien 
race,  and  the  mere  substitution  of  one  set  of  foreign  rulers  for 
another  was  not  of  itself  calculated  to  disturb  their  equanimity. 

There  was  one  point,  however,  which  requir^  delicate 
handling,  namely  the  religious  side  of  the  question.  Hitherto 
the  ruling  class  had  been  Mohammedan.  Was  there  no  risk 
that  the  introduction  of  a  Christian  element  would  be  viewed 
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unfavourably  by  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  ?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  when  the  first  apprehensions  were  dispelled  and  confidence 
gained  that  no  interference  with  the  faith  of  Islam  was  intended, 
the  religious  difficulty  entirely  disappeared  for  the  time  being. 
The  cn^it  for  the  removal  of  what  might  have  been  a 
formidable  obstacle  belongs  in  a  great  measure  to  the  Khedive 
Tewfik,  whose  cordial  and  open  co-operation  with  the  Anglo- 
Egyptian  administration  effectually  closed  the  mouth  of  the 
reactionary  and  the  fanatic.  The  Khedivial  authority,  though 
somewhat  impaired  in  the  eyes  of  the  official  class  by  the 
events  of  1883,  was  still  a  most  valuable  asset  in  dealing  with 
the  population,  especially  in  reference  to  religious  matters, 
and  at  that  time  it  constituted  an  efficient  counterpoise  to  any 
tendency  to  turn  to  the  Sidtan  as  the  head  of  the  Mohammedan 
religion.  The  purely  native  press  followed  the  general  trend 
of  public  opinion  and  that  section  which  represented  the  views 
of  the  opposition  abstained  as  a  rule  from  stirring  up  fanatical 
or  anti-English  feeling.  Some  of  the  local  newspapers  were, 
indeed,  as  virulent  and  hostile  as  their  vocabularies  admitted, 
but  they  were  mostly  published  in  European  languages  for  the 
benefit  of  the  foreign  colonies  and  exercised  little  or  no  influence 
on  the  native  inhabitants.  Again,  the  recollection  of  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  Ismail  Pasha,  under  which  the  whole 
country  had  so  recently  groaned,  was  still  vivid  and  greatly 
helped  to  reconcile  the  people  to  the  new  order.  Whatever 
minor  grumblings  and  complaints  were  uttered,  there  was  no 
single  fellah  in  the  country  whose  lot  was  not  incomparably 
superior  to  what  it  had  been  a  few  years  previously.  The 
sudden  cessation  of  some  of  the  most  oppressive  features  of 
an  Oriental  despotism  was  a  powerful  antidote  to  political 
discontent. 

The  chief  difficulties  connected  with  the  imdertaking  upon 
which  Great  Britain  entered  in  1883  and  the  circumstances, 
favourable  and  unfavourable,  which  accompanied  it  have  now 
been  mentioned.  We  shall  next  describe  summarily  the  different 
phases  through  which  the  process  of  reform  passed  and  the 
results  attained  at  the  moment  when  the  Anglo-French  Agree¬ 
ment  brought  this  chapter  of  Egyptian  history  to  a  close. 

The  first  and  most  pressing  matter  which  in  1883  called  for 
attention  was  the  financial  situation.  Until  all  fear  of  bankruptcy 
was  over,  it  was  useless  to  aim  at  a  general  improvement  of  the 
administrative  system.  Moreover,  unless  by  1^7  full  payment 
of  the  interest  on  the  debt  was  resumed,  another  international 
commission  was*  toJbe"convoked  to  consider  the  whole  Egyptian 
question.  This  last  calamity  it  was  necessary  to  avert  at  all  costs. 
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The  most  rigid  economy  was  enforced  throughout  every  depart¬ 
ment  and  salaries  and  unremunerative  expenditure  generally 
were  cut  down  with  a  ruthless  hand.  The  only  exception  made 
was  in  the  case  of  the  irrigation  service.  A  wise  forethought 
perceived  that  in  the  speedy  developement  of  the  material  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country  lay  the  only  hope  of  permanent  escape 
from  financial  embarrassment,  and  at  the  moment  when  the 
penury  of  the  Treasury  was  at  its  extreme  point  a  ’million  for 
capital  expenditure  on  irrigation  works  was  fearlessly  added  to 
the  already  crushing  weight  of  debt.  During  this  period  of 
financial  strain,  which  may  be  said  to  have  lasted  down  to  the 
end  of  1889,  administrative  reform  was  by  force  of  circum¬ 
stances  limited  to  what  appeared  strictly  necessary.  The 
Finance  and  Irrigation  departments  were  reorganised  and 
placed  on  a  thoroughly  sound  basis.  The  Egyptian  army  was 
remodelled  under  the  direction  of  British  officers  and  was 
beginning  to  show  promise  of  developing  into  a  disciplined  and 
efficient  force. 

By  1890  the  tide  had  turned.  The  battle  against  insolvency 
was  won,  and  the  question  arose  as  to  what  use  should  be  made 
of  Eg5q)t’s  newly  acquired  prosperity.  The  alternatives  were 
either  to  reduce  taxation  or  to  push  on  the  execution  of  many 
very  desirable  reforms,  all  of  them  entailing  a  considerable 
increase  of  expenditure.  Lord  Cromer,  mindful  of  the  maxim 
that  in  the  East  fiscal  moderation  can  alone  render  the  work 
of  the  alien  reformer  popular,  decided  to  adopt  the  former 
course  and  to  lighten  the  burden  that  still  bore  heavily  on  the 
taxpayer.  For  the  next  six  years  fiscal  reform  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  term — that  is  to  say,  the  abolition  of  unsound  and  burden¬ 
some  taxes — was  the  order  of  the  day.  During  this  period  direct 
taxation  was  reduced  to  the  extent  of  over  a  million  a  year, 
the  salt  tax  was  diminished  by  40  per  cent.,  the  postal  and 
telegraph  rates  by  50  per  cent.,  the  octroi  duties  were  abolished 
in  all  the  small  provincial  towns,  and  large  reductions  made  in 
the  railway  rates. 

Though,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  measures  of  an  expensive 
and  not  directly  productive  character  were  deliberately  post¬ 
poned,  the  improvement  of  other  branches  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  was  not  neglected.  The  reform  of  the  two  important 
ministries  of  Justice  and  the  Interior  was  taken  in  hand  and 
the  organisation,  which,  with  all  its  defects,  still  exists,  estab¬ 
lished.  No  two  departments  have  presented  more  embarrassing 
problems,  and  in  spite  of  unwearying  efforts  to  grapple  with  them, 
there  is  only  a  partial  success  to  record  even  to-day.  The  explana¬ 
tion  is  not  far  to  seek.  Finance,  irrigation,  even  army  organisa- 
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tion,  are  matters  in  which  the  human  element  does  not  display 
essential  differences  between  race  and  race.  The  maintenance  of 
law  and  order,  the  detection  and  punishment  of  crime,  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  intimately  connected  with  the  daily  Ufe  of  a 
people  and  with  their  religion,  customs,  and  social  and  moral 
standard.  Whatever  system  be  adopted,  it  must,  to  have  any 
chance  of  success,  take  national  characteristics  fully  into  account 
and  be  suitable  to  the  degree  of  civilisation  attained  by  those 
for  whom  it  is  intended.  Moreover,  the  reform  of  this  branch 
of  administration  is  so  closely  bound  up  with  the  moral  progress 
of  the  community  that  one  cannot  be  pushed  very  far  ahead  of  | 
the  other. 

In  very  early  days  a  first  endeavour  had  already  been 
made  to  improve  the  administration  of  justice  and  introduce  a 
more  efficient  system  for  the  preservation  of  public  security.  i 
The  attempt  came  to  nothing  and  was  abandoned  after  a  1 
few  months’  trial.  The  British  Government  and  their  repre-  I 
sentative  had  their  hands  too  full  to  be  able  to  pay  much  I 
attention  to  the  experiment.  The  Englishmen  in  charge  of  the  I 
work  were  not  wisely  selected  and  tried  to  introduce  drastic  j 
changes  before  they  imderstood  the  difficulties  with  which  they 
had  to  deal.  Nubar  Pasha,  the  Egyptian  Prime  Minister  at 
the  time,  was  opposed  to  English  interference  in  what  he  called 
‘  la  me  intime  du  pays'  The  project,  temporarily  laid  aside, 
was  resumed  later  on  under  more  favourable  auspices.  In  1890 
the  reform  of  the  judiciary  was  taken  in  hand  in  earnest  and  at 
the  same  time  a  beginning  was  made  towards  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  the  police.  Four  years  later  the  amalgamation 
of  the  poUce  and  the  provincial  officials,  under  the  control 
of  an  English  adviser  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  put  an 
end  to  the  dualism  which  had  hitherto  existed  between  the  two 
services  and  ensured  their  co-operation  in  the  repression  of 
crime  and  maintenance  of  order.  The  prisons,  wliich  form  one 
of  the  most  important  subdivisions  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
had  been  put  in  order  some  years  previously,  but  among  other 
administrative  reforms  carri^  out  during  this  period  may  be 
mentioned  measures  for  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country  and  for  the  regulation  of  the  Egyptian 
Civil  Service. 

With  the  year  1896  begins  the  third  phase  through  which 
the  revival  of  Egyptian  finance  has  passed.  Reductions  of  taxa¬ 
tion  on  the  one  hand  and  the  great  increase  of  material  prosperity 
on  the  other  had  reheved  the  taxpayer  of  any  reasonable  ground 
of  complaint.  Nevertheless,  the  revenue  continued  to  grow 
and  the  moment  had  clearly  arrived  when  the  surpluses  which 
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became  larger  year  by  year  could  be  used  to  promote  more  rapid 
progress  in  the  direction  of  administrative  reform.  The  Soudan 
war,  which  lasted  from  March  1896  to  September  1898,  and 
of  which  Egypt’s  share  was  defrayed  entirely  out  of  current 
revenue  and  the  accumulated  economies  of  former  years, 
temporarily  checked  the  execution  of  this  policy,  but  from  1899 
onwards  financial  considerations  no  longer  blocked  the  way  and 
improvements  in  the  system  of  administration  went  bn  apace. 
The  amount  available  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  many  useful,  but 
expensive,  proposals  which  were  daily  urged  upon  the  attention 
of  the  Government  was  increased  by  the  adoption  of  the  principle 
of  handing  over  to  private  enterprise  various  commercial  and 
industrial  undertakings  which  had  hitherto  been  administered 
by  the  State. 

Space  will  not  allow  us  even  to  enumerate  the  many  important 
projects  carried  out  during  this  period.  Two,  however,  are 
deserving  of  special  mention.  The  Assouan  Reservoir  and  the 
vast  system  of  canals  and  weirs  designed  to  utilise  the  additional 
water  therein  stored,  together  constitute  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  irrigation  schemes  ever  devised  by  man.  The  foundation 
of  an  agricultural  bank  which,  with  the  help  of  a  Government 
guarantee,  makes  small  loans  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  to  the 
fellaheen  was  a  novel  experiment  in  the  direction  of  paternal 
administration  and  many  wiseacres  shook  their  heads  at  the 
new  departure.  The  results  have,  however,  justified  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  promoters  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  main  object, 
which  was  to  enable  the  peasant  to  free  himself  from  the  toils 
of  the  village  usurer,  has  been  largely  attained.  These  measures 
for  adding  to  material  prosperity  have  been  accompanied  by 
efforts  to  forward  the'^moral  developement  of  the  population. 
Education  began  to  make  slow  but  steady  progress  from  about 
the  year  1887  when  the  Government  schools  were  reorganised 
in  accordance  with  modem  ideas.  A  few  years  later  a  plan  was 
initiated  for  encouraging  elementary  instruction  throughout  the 
country  by  utilising  the  existing  private  village  schools.  The 
improvement  of  these  establishments  was  stimulated  by  means 
of  grants-in-aid  given  to  those  which  submitted  to  official 
inspection  and  showed  a  certain  standard  of  efficiency.  The 
scheme  has  so  far  been  attended  with  very  encouraging  results. 

Some  idea  will  thus  have  been  formed  of  the  methods  adopted 
in  order  to  rehabilitate  Egyptian  finance  and  to  introduce  order 
into  the  administration.  Progress  has  also  been  made  in  over¬ 
coming  the  two  remaining  difficulties  of  the  original  situation, 
internationalism  and  the  Soudan. 

The  privileges  enjoyed  by  foreign  residents  in  Egypt  in  virtue 
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of  the  Capitulations  consisted  in  a  partial  immunity  from  taxa¬ 
tion  and  in  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  legislative 
and  judicial  authorities.  The  former  privilege  no  longer  exists  in 
practice,  the  Powers  having  agreed  that  their  subjects  shall  pay 
some  of  these  taxes,  and  the  Eg3rptian  Government  having 
abolished  the  rest.  The  latter  with  all  its  inconvenience  and 
injustice  stUl  subsists.  The  international  control  over  the  finances, 
and  therefore  over  much  of  the  administration,  of  the  country, 
which  lingered  on  in  an  attenuated  form  for  many  years,  received 
its  death-blow  from  the  Anglo-French  Agreement.  That  instru¬ 
ment  also  put  an  end  to  the  long  rivalry  between  England  and 
France  in  respect  to  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  and  the  subsequent 
adhesion  of  the  remaining  Great  Powers  of  Europe  completely 
regularised  our  position  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Henceforth 
the  Egyptian  question  became  a  local  and  not  an  international 
one. 

The  history  of  the  Soudan  since  1883  has  undergone  even 
greater  transitions  than  that  of  Egypt.  Almost  simidtaneously 
with  Lord  Cromer’s  arrival  in  Cairo,  the  entire  collapse  of 
Egyptian  authority  over  these  remote  provinces  brought  the 
British  Government  face  to  face  with  the  necessity  of  taking 
an  immediate  decision  as  to  their  fate.  Egypt  had  neither  the 
troops  nor  the  money  requisite  for  the  reconquest  of  the  Soudan, 
and  the  authorities  at  home  were  not  prepar^  to  expend  British 
blood  and  treasure  in  the  cause.  There  was,  therefore,  but  one 
solution  left,  namely  the  abandonment  of  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants  to  dervish  rule.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  that  was  the 
decision  taken.  The  frontier  of  Egypt  proper  was  fixed  at 
Wady  Haifa,  beyond  which  two  hundb^  miles  of  arid  desert 
formed  a  convenient  barrier  against  invasion,  and  the  town  of 
Suakin  on  the  Red  Sea  was  the  only  spot  in  the  Soudan  where 
the  Egyptian  flag  was  maintained.  With  the  exception  of  the 
dramatic  episode  of  General  Gordon’s  mission  and  the  expedi¬ 
tion  unsuccessfully  sent  for  his  relief,  the  Soudan  was  left 
during  the  next  fifteen  years  to  groan  under  the  tyranny  and 
oppression  of  the  Mahdi  and  his  successor,  the  Khalifa  Abdullah. 
Up  to  1889  there  were  frequent  alarms  of  dervish  invasion  and 
several  encovmters  took  place  on  the  southern  frontier,  but 
the  complete  destruction  at  Toski,  on  August  3,  1889,  of  the 
force  sent  against  Egypt  under  Wad  el  Najumi  put  an  end  for 
ever  to  the  Khalifa’s  schemes  of  aggression  and  incidentally 
proved  the  value,  hitherto  an  unknown  quantity,  of  the  Egyptian 
and  Soudanese  troops  by  whom  the  battle  was  won.  The 
unfortunate  country  had  still  to  endure  nine  more  years  of 
horrors  and  bloodshed  before  the  battle  of  Omdurman  finally 
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crushed  the  dervish  power  and  delivered  such  of  the  inhabitants 
as  still  survived.  The  campaign  which  culminated  in  that  victory 
was  begun  in  March  1896  at  the  initiative  of^thejBritish  Grovem- 
ment,  who  took  part  with  their  troops  and  shared  a  portion  of 
the  cost,  and  on  September  2,  1898  the  destruction  of  the 
KhaUfa’s  forces  added  another  to  the  many  tasks  which  devolved 
upon  Lord  Cromer. 

It  was  a  task  that  was,  at  once,  easier  and  more  difficult  than 
that  which  he  was  engaged  in  accomplishing  in  Egypt.  On  the 
one  hand,  a  convention  between  the  British  and  Egyptian  Govern¬ 
ments  placed  the  newly  conquered  territories  under  the  joint 
jurisdiction  of  the  two  countries  and  thereby  swept  away  at  one 
blow  all  those  international  complications  which  had  so  severely 
hampered  our  efforts  in  the  Lower  Nile  valley.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  material  factors  which  had  enormously  facilitated 
the  regeneration  of  Egypt — a  fertile  soil,  a  sufficient  water 
supply,  an  abundant  and  laborious  population,  facilities  of 
transport,  the  command  of  foreign  capital — were  wanting, 
and  this  in  a  country  the  total  area  of  which  is  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  British  India.  Nevertheless,  the  problem  did  not  differ 
in  essentials  from  that  with  which  Lord  Cromer  had  dealt  in 
Egypt  proper,  and  accordingly  he  set  to  work  to  solve  it  on  the 
same  lines.  To  create  a  simple  but  just  administrative  system, 
suitable  to  the  somewhat  primitive  needs  of  the  popiUation, 
to  keep  the  burden  of  taxation  light,  to  improve  as  rapidly  as 
possible  the  means  of  transit,  this  has  been  the  unsensational 
policy  hitherto  pursued.  The  Soudan  will  certainly  require  a 
much  longer  time  for  its  developement  than  was  the  case  with 
Egypt,  but  the  progress  made  is  full  of  hope  for  the  future  and 
already  confutes  the  prophecy  uttered  by  General  Gordon  in 
1884  :  ‘  The  Soudan  is  a  useless  possession,  ever  was  so,  and  ever 
‘  will  be  so.’ 

The  transformation  of  this  vast  and  desolate  country  into 
a  peaceable  and  prosperous  community  will  tax  for  many  a 
long  year  the  energies  and  resources  of  the  British  Consul- 
General  at  Cairo  and  of  the  Anglo-Soudanese  Administration 
at  Khartoum,  and  before  bringing  this  portion  of  the  story 
to  a  close,  it  will  be  well  to  point  out  in  what  other  particulars 
the  original  programme  still  remains  unfinished. 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  extension  of  irrigation  works  and 
of  the  revolution  that  has  thereby  been  effected  in  Egyptian 
agriculture,  this  branch  of  the  public  service  can  never,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  be  expected  to  attain  finality.  Vast  schemes 
for  utilising  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Nile  are  even  now  under  con¬ 
sideration,  and  whenever  a  final  decision  is  taken  and  the  necessary 
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funds,  running  into  many  millions,  provided,  their  execution  will 
require  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  at  the  lowest  computation. 
Again,  the  administrative  system  will  obviously  never  reach 
the  point  where  no  fiurther  improvements  are  possible.  More¬ 
over,  apart  from  the  minor  reforms  of  s)rstem  that  make  up 
the  daily  work  of  government,  the  machinery  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  crime  is  in  a  far  from  satisfactory  condition  and  needs 
to  be  thoroughly  overhauled.  The  authority  of  the  provincial 
officials,  which  has  been  gradually  declining  since  the  da)^  of 
arbitrary  rule,  requires  to  be  fortified,  without,  however,  restoring 
the  abuses  to  which  it  formerly  gave  rise.  The  police  whose 
duty  it  is  to  maintain  order,  to  arrest  persons  suspected  of  crime 
and  to  collect  the  first  proofs  of  their  guilt,  and  the  judicial 
officials  who  are  charged  with  the  prosecution  of  the  accused 
before  the  tribunals,  must  be  made  to  co-operate  cordially  and 
intelligently.  The  Courts  have  yet  to  learn  to  apply  the  law 
with  judgement  and  discrimination.  Until  these  questions,  which 
are  fraught  with  local  difficulties  of  no  mean  order,  have  been 
settled,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  protection  of  life  and  property 
in  Egypt  is  efficiently  assured. 

There  are,  further,  a  whole  group  of  institutions  which  from 
the  beginning  have  been  left  severely  alone  by  the  British 
reformers.  Intimately  bovmd  up  as  they  are  with  the  faith 
and  doctrines  of  Islam,  it  was  wisely  decided  that  improve¬ 
ment  must  come  from  within  and  not  from  without.  These 
institutions  comprise  the  Mohammedan  religious  courts  which 
deal  with  all  matters  relating  to  the  personal  status  of 
Moslems,  such  as  marriage,  divorce  and  testamentary  succes¬ 
sion,  the  Wakfs  Administration  which  has  charge  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  and  wealthy  foundations  left  by  pious  Mussulmans 
for  charitable  and  religious  purposes,  and  the  El-Azhar  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  seat  of  learning  in  the 
Moslem  world.  Their  honest  and  efficient  direction  is  a  matter 
of  vital  importance  to  the  nine  million  Mohammedans  with  whose 
family  Ufe  and  personal  interests  they  are  brought  into  frequent 
contact.  The  policy  of  non-interference,  tempered  by  platonic 
encouragement  of  the  few  and  feeble  efforts  at  reform  made  by 
a  small  minority  of  the  faithful,  has  had  the  inevitable  result 
of  leaving  these  bodies  in  as  corrupt  and  antiquated  a  condition 
as  we  found  them.  Nevertheless,  the  policy  was  absolutely 
sound,  and  to  it  we  owe  the  all-important  fact  that  religious 
fanaticism  has  never  seriously  impeded  Great  Britain’s  work 
in  Egypt.  It  is  true  that  from  1893  to  1898  an  epidemic  of 
Anglophobia  passed  over  the  country  and  the  Egyptians  every¬ 
where  took  up  an  attitude  of  sullen  opposition  to  the  foreign 
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element  in  their  Government.  This  hostility,  however,  was 
not  due  to  Moslem  feeling,  but  was  the  reflection  of  the  strained 
relations  which  unfortunately  existed  during  those  years  between 
the  Khedive  Abbas,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1891,  and  his 
English  advisers,  and  it  quickly  vanished  as  soon  as  the  clouds 
which  overshadowed  headquarters  were  dispersed.  The  pro¬ 
gress  shown  in  other  departments  has  naturally  accentuated  the 
stationary  condition  of  these  purely  Mohammedan  institutions, 
and  a  strong  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  at  their  deficiencies  is 
growing  up  among  the  better  educated  and  well-to-do  natives. 
Many  have  begun  to  realise  that,  without  European  aid,  no 
genuine  improvement  can  be  expected,  and  the  day  will  surely 
come  when  the  assistance  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Administration 
will  be  invoked  for  this  purpose.  So  long,  however,  as  Lord 
Cromer’s  present  wise  policy  is  maintained,  no  interference  in 
these  delicate  matters  will  be  encouraged,  unless  at  the 
express  desire  of  the  majority  of  the  Moslem  community  and 
in  harmonious  co-operation  with  the  leaders  of  Moslem 
thought. 

In  addition  to  these  internal  matters  one  external  question 
of  the  first  importance  has  not  been  settled.  We  allude,  of 
course,  to  the  Capitulations.  The  anomalies  and  inconveni¬ 
ences  of  a  system,  under  which  the  assent  of  fifteen  Powers  is 
required  before  any  civil  legislation  binding  on  foreign  residents 
can  be  passed  and  which  exempts  all  foreigners  from  being 
amenable  to  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  country,  are  self- 
evident.  No  greater  obstacle  could  be  devised  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  legislative  and  administrative  measures  for  the  benefit 
of  all  sections  of  the  community,  foreign  as  well  as  native. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  old  times,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  so-called  privileges  of  Europeans  are  to-day  more  of 
a  hindrance  than  an  advantage  to  the  very  persons  on  whose 
behalf  they  were  originally  claimed.  The  foreign  colonies 
in  Egypt  are  beginning  to  appreciate  this  fact,  and  there  are 
signs  that  they  would  welcome  any  well-conceived  plan  which, 
while  abolishing  the  Capitulations,  would  guarantee  their  persons 
and  property  against  a  return  to  the  arbitrary  methods  of  the 
past.  The  question  is,  however,  one  of  extreme  complexity, 
and  the  reason  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  deal  with  it  when 
the  Anglo-French  Agreement  was  negotiated,  was  because,  in 
Lord  Cromer’s  opinion,  the  time  was  not  then  ripe  for  any  organic 
changes  in  this  direction.  All  that  can  be  said  here  is  that, 
as  Egypt  continues  to  advance  both  morally  and  materially, 
the  need  of  some  S3rstem,  which  will  render  all  the  inhabitants 
equally  subject  to  the  same  laws  and  regulations  and  provide 
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a  practical  method  of  legislating  for  them  in  the  future,  wUl 
become  more  and  more  felt. 

The  chief  items  in  the  original  programme  which  are  still 
outstanding  make  a  sufficiently  formidable  list  in  themselves, 
even  if  there  were  nothing  more  to  add.  A  new  problem  has, 
however,  arisen  alongside  the  old  one,  a  problem  unnoticed 
at  first  by  those  whose  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  path  they  had 
for  so  long  followed,  but  now  gradually  coming  into  view.  It 
is  this  problem  which  we  shall  now  discuss,  examining  first 
its  nature,  and  secondly  what  help  the  experience  already 
gained  affords  towards  its  solution. 

The  difficulties  with  which  we  have  so  far  been  dealing  are 
mainly  connected  with  the  practical  working  of  the  administrative 
machine  and  its  adaptation  to  the  ends  of  good  government, 
and  it  is  significant  that  the  parts  which  still  fail  to  run  smoothly 
are  precisely  those  which  are  brought  into  close  contact  with 
the  nation^  character.  This  fact  gives  a  clue  to  the  main 
feature  which  differentiates  the  new  problem  from  the  old. 
The  abolition  of  ancient  grievances,  the  spread  of  education, 
the  growth  of  material  wealth  in  undreamed-of  profusion  have 
produced  in  the  feelings  and  ideas  of  the  people  a  great  change. 
The  change  at  first  came  slowly  and  imperceptibly,  but  is  now 
growing  more  marked,  and  it  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  troubles  which  have  signalised  the  last  twelve  months.  For 
some  time  past  an  enquiring  and  critical  spirit  has  been  gradually 
permeating  through  the  different  layers  of  Egyptian  society, 
from  the  top  downwards.  As  yet  it  has  not  penetrated  very 
far,  indeed  hardly  beyond  the  surface  froth,  but  the  tendency 
will  persist  and  the  difficulties  to  which  it  gives  rise  will  increase 
as  time  goes  on.  The  old  respect  for  authority,  which  was 
bom  of  the  courbash  but  which  remained  as  an  imeamed  legacy 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  pioneers,  has  been  little 
by  little  disappearing  under  the  influence  of  Western  ideas 
and  institutions.  The  native  press,  a  considerable  section  of 
which  has  assimilated  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause 
the  methods  of  ‘yellow’  journalism  as  practised  in  civilised 
coimtries,  speaks  to  a  larger  audience  and  exercises  greater 
influence  than  heretofore.  Education  side  by  side  with  its 
advantages  has  also  had  the  inevitable  result  of  creating  a  dis¬ 
contented  class  whose  self-sufficiency  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  numerical  strength  or  importance. 

Some  of  these  things  are  wholesome  in  themselves  and  all  of 
them  are  necessary  accompaniments  of  human  progress,  but 
the  special  difficulty  in  Egypt  is  that  the  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  standard  of  the  people  has  not  been  able  to  keep 
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pace  with  their  material  progress.  Cousequentiy,  their  desires 
and  aspirations  outrun  their  intellectual  capacity.  Their 
mental  atmosphere  was,  moreover,  abnormally  disturbed  last 
year  by  a  wave  of  Mohammedan  feeling  which  seems  to 
have  swept  over  the  whole  of  North  Africa.  The  origin  of 
these  mysterious  movements,  like  that  of  the  elemental  forces, 
must  always  remain  obscure,  but  the  cause  of  the  more 
acute  form  which  it  assumed  in  Egypt  is  obvious  eilough.  The 
dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Sultan  on  the  subject 
of  the  rights  of  Egypt  to  the  Sinai  Peninsxila  served  to  focus 
all  the  vague  feelings  of  Moslem  intolerance  which  were 
floating  in  the  air.  The  tension  lasted  but  for  a  short  time, 
and  the  happy  issue  of  the  negotiations  without  disturbance 
of  the  friendly  relations  between  the  two  Powers  has  now 
removed  the  exciting  cause  of  the  recent  agitation.  Still  the 
lesson  remains  that  Islam  can  be  as  potent  a  factor  as  ever 
when  stirred  up  by  mischievous  or  ill-disposed  hands,  and 
that  the  vitality  of  the  crude  political  notions  which  to-day 
in  Egypt  do  duty  for  public  opinion  is  in  great  measure  derived 
from  their  conjunction  with  the  primitive  emotions  of  the  reUgious 
fanatic.  The  question,  then,  of  the  future  is  how  to  reconcile 
the  preservation  of  the  advantages,  past,  present  and  to  come, 
which  the  British  occupation  brings  in  its  train  with  a  due 
regard  for  what  is  reasonable  and  legitimate  in  the  new  national 
spirit  which  is  springing  up. 

Let  us  examine  more  closely  of  what  the  new  spirit  consists. 
Hitherto,  as  we  have  seen,  its  manifestations  have  been  mainly 
confined  to  the  expression  of  vague  aspirations  couched  in  exag¬ 
gerated  language  coupled  with  violent  denunciation  of  the  alien 
intruder  and  {dl  his  works.  The  chief  agents  engaged  in  the 
dissemination  of  these  ideas  are  the  young  Egyptian  party — 
the  so-called  ‘  patriots  ’  of  whom  Moustapha  Kamel  Pasha  may 
be  considered  the  leader — and  the  more  irreconcilable  section 
of  the  native  press.  Both  co-operate  in  a  campaign  of  vitupera¬ 
tion  and  slander  against  everything  suspected  of  a  British 
taint.  By  casting  sufl&cient  mud  they  hope  that  some  wiU 
stick  and  that  by  degrees  the  recognition  of  the  benefits  received 
from  the  occupation  will  be  eradicated  from  the  minds  of  their 
compatriots.  The  methods  of  these  Ajiglophobe  extremists 
are  so  crude,  their  ideas  so  shallow,  that  it  would  be  giving 
them  undue  importance  to  take  them  seriously.  From  two 
points  of  view,  however,  their  proceedings  merit  a  certain  amount 
of  attention.  Though  the  names  openly  connected  with  the 
party  belong  mostly  to  obscure  individuals,  the  not  inconsiderable 
funds  at  its  disposal  must  be  contributed  by  substantial  persons 
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who,  whether  their  motive  be  83mipathy  with  the  agitation  or 
fear  of  intimidation,  cannot  be  acquitted  of  responsibility  for 
the  consequences.  Again,  though  the  preacher  be  ignorant  and 
his  doctrine  untenable,  the  audience  is  still  so  backward  as 
to  afford  a  highly  propitious  soil  for  the  promulgation  of  false 
ideas. 

The  political  restlessness  aroused  ^by  this  teaching  is  also 
stimulated  by  appeals  to  religious, prejudice,  thereby  bring¬ 
ing  together  on  the  same  platform  the  semi-educat^  Euro- 
peanis^  ‘  young  Egyptian  ’  and  the  Mohammedan  of  the  old- 
fashioned,  retrograde  type  who  is  by  nature  hostile  to  all  progress. 
Compared  to  many  other  religions,  Islam  is  not,  if  left  to  itself, 
intolerant.  Its  votaries  preserve  an  attitude  of  almost  con¬ 
temptuous  indifference  towards  other  creeds,  though  easily 
excited  by  anything  in  the  nature  of  proselytism.  During  the 
whole  period  of  the  occupation  the  difference  of  religion  between 
the  people  and  their  foreign  administrators  has  had  no  adverse 
effect  on  the  relations  between  the  two  parties.  Still,  though 
dormant,  the  danger  exists  and  has  always  existed.  Injudicious 
interference  in  religious  matters,  a  dispute  with  the  Caliph  of 
Islam,  the  dissemination  of  fanatical  doctrines  by  preaching  or 
writing,  all  or  any  of  these  may  awaken  the  latent  animosity  of 
the  true  believer  towards  the  infidel.  At  the  present  moment, 
there  is  no  special  cause  for  apprehension.  The  agitation  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  numerically  small,  though  disproportionately  noisy 
class,  and  has  not  touched  the  great  mass  of  the  population.  Its 
tendency  will,  however,  be  to  spread,  and  it  must  be  reckoned 
among  the  forces  with  which  we  have  in  the  future  to  contend. 

Passing  to  the  practical  measures  suggested  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  policy  of  ‘  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians,’  we  find  that  they 
can  be  reduced  to  three,  all  eminently  laudable  objects  in  them¬ 
selves  :  an  Egyptian  constitution  on  the  model  of  those  in  the 
more  advanc^  countries  of  Europe,  the  substitution  of  Egyp¬ 
tians  for  English  in  such  of  the  higher  posts  in  the  Civil  Service 
as  are  now  occupied  by  the  latter,  and  the  provision  at  the 
expense  of  the  State  of  greatly  extended  facilities  for  higher 
education.  We  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  existing 
institutions  give  far  more  scope  for  the  expression  of  the  desires 
of  the  people  and  for  the  discussion  of  the  various  proposals 
put  forward  by  the  central  and  local  authorities  than  is  usually 
imagined,  and  until  the  Egyptians  have  learnt  to  exercise  with 
discretion  and  intelligence  the  powers  they  already  possess,  it 
would  be  folly  to  think  of  increasing  their  political  rights.  It 
is  true  that  these  institutions,  and  in  particdar  the  L^slative 
Council,  have  shown  considerable  progress  of  late  years,  but 
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the  time  is  still  distant  when  any  radical  change  could  with 
advantage  be  made  in  their  constitution.  The  demand  for 
more  Egyptians  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  Government  service 
is  in  like  manner  premature.  The  principle  of  ‘  English  heads 
‘  and  Egyptian  hands  ’  has  been  from  the  first  strictly  applied, 
and  no  Englishman  is  appointed  to  a  place  which  can  be  filled 
by  a  competent  Egyptian.  To  go  further  would  produce 
administrative  inefficiency  and  undo  much  of  whht  has  been 
accomplished.  The  number  of  persons  who  seriously  support 
these  proposals  is  not  considerable  and  includes  many  who  have 
a  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  as,  for  example,  the  native 
officials  who,  as  a  class,  are  naturally  in  favour  of  whatever 
would  cause  a  flow  of  promotion. 

It  is  otherwise,  however,  as  regards  the  cry  for  higher  educa¬ 
tion.  All  Egyptians  above  the  lowest  stratum  have  an  almost 
pathetic  belief  in  every  kind  of  teaching,  and  the  more  abstruse 
or  difficult  the  subject  the  more  virtue  do  they  think  it  possesses. 
Higher  education  appears  to  them  a  panacea  for  all  the  defects 
of  the  national  character,  and  they  are  firmly  convinced  that, 
if  it  were  only  applied  in  large  enough  doses  and  on  a  large 
enough  scale,  the  Egyptian  race  would  quickly  reach  the  point 
of  being  fit  to  govern  itself.  The  policy  actually  adopted  under 
British  inspiration  has  been  on  different  lines.  Its  main 
features  are  the  general  diffusion  of  a  very  simple  form 
of  elementary  teaching,  the  encouragement  of  technical  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  artisan  class,  and  the  limitation  of  facilities  for 
higher  instruction  to  what  is  required  for  the  supply  of  the  public 
services  and  liberal  professions.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to 
avert  the  danger  of  flooding  the  country  with  a  crowd  of  some¬ 
what  superficially  trained  young  men  for  whose  energies  no 
suitable  outlet  exists  and  who  will  consequently  tend  to  become 
political  agitators.  It  is  not,  however,  surprising  that  the 
naturally  suspicious  Oriental  takes  another  view  and  considers 
that  the  opposition  to  the  indefinite  expansion  of  the  higher- 
grade  schools  conceals  a  deep-laid  plot  to  prevent  the  Egyptian 
superseding  the  European. 

Out  of  the  mental  activities  set  up  by  the  action  of  these 
ideas  a  native  public  opinion  is  slowly  evolving.  It  has  not 
spread  far  at  present,  but  its  sphere  must  inevitably  extend, 
and  the  difficulties  to  which  it  will  give  rise  are  of  a  different 
order  from  those  with  which  Lord  Cromer  has  hitherto  had  to  deal 
and  will  require  different  treatment.  We  have  no  pretension 
here  to  forecast  the  future  or  to  make  suggestions  as  to  the 
direction  in  which  it  will  be  advisable  to  proceed.  We  may 
leave  that  task  with  confidence  in  the  experienced  hands  of  the 
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British  representative.  It  may,  however,  be  usefiil  to  mention 
the  various  factors  which  appear  to  bear  upon  the  present 
problem  and  to  be  likely  to  facilitate  or  retard  its  solution. 

That  the  Egyptian  people  should  take  greater  interest  in, 
and  pay  more  attention  to,  the  conduct  of  their  own  affairs  is 
in  itself  a  distinct  sign  of  progress  deserving  of  every  encourage¬ 
ment.  What  is  not  desirable  is  that  their  political  aspirations 
should  fall  under  the  control  of  professional  agitators  and 
others  who  may  utilise  them  for  purposes  opposed  to  the 
welfare  of  the  community.  At  the  present  time  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  risk  of  such  a  contingency.  The  growing  activity 
of  the  young  Egyptian  party,  whose  numbers  are  constantly 
increased  by  recruits  from  the  unsuccessful  in  the  schools 
and  Civil  Service,  seconded  by  the  persistent  attacks  of  the 
Anglophobe  press  on  the  motives  and  measures  of  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  work  of  reform,  cannot  fail  to  exercise  great 
influence  on  a  public  opinion  which  is  still  in  a  fluid  state. 
To  these  hostile  forces  must  be  added  the  political  and 
religious  revival  known  as  Pan-Islamism.  This  movement 
probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  policy  initiated  by  the 
present  Sultan  of  emphasising  throughout  the  Mohammedan 
world  his  position  as  Caliph  and  religious  head  of  Islam,  and  it 
is  directly  inspired  by  the  reactionary  clique  at  Yildiz.  In 
theory,  Pan-Islamism  aims  at  the  formation  of  a  Moslem  league 
against  Christian  Europe  and  the  restoration  of  the  archaic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  primitive  faith.  In  practice,  or  at  all  events  as 
practised  in’  Egypt,  it  is  essentially  a  pro-Turkish  agitation  de¬ 
pending  for  success  upon  appeals  to  racial  and  religious  passions. 
The  result  of  the  combing  action  of  these  three  forces — the 
nationalist  agitation,  the  Anglophobe  Arabic  press,  and  Pan- 
Islamism — upon  a  credulous  and  ignorant  Moslem  population 
cannot  fail  to  give  rise  to  some  uneasiness  in  regard  to  the 
future. 

The  soil  upon  which  this  seed  is  being  sown  is  also  more 
favourable  to  the  development  of  the  plant  than  was  formerly 
the  case.  The  older  generation  who  had  personally  suffered 
under  the  misgovernment  of  Ismail  is  dying  out  and  in  the  view 
of  their  descendants  the  material  prosperity  which  now  abounds 
is  in  the  established  order  of  things  and  will  not  be  affected 
by  political  change.  This  is  the  only  plausible  explanation  of 
the  curious  inversion  which  seems  to  be  taking  place  in  the 
political  ideas  of  the  Eg5q)tians.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
these  found  expression  in  the  Arabi  revolt,  which  was,  in  its 
essence,  directed  against  Turkey  and  the  Turks.  [fTo-day  the 
nationalist  idea  is  represented  by  |^an  unholy  alliance  between 
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the  young  Egyptian  party  and  Pan-Islamism.  Again,  as  we 
have  alre^y  pointed  out,  modem  methods  of  administration 
have  incidentally  had  the  effect  of  impairing  the  prestige  and 
authority  of  the  central  Government,  and  have  thereby  generated 
a  spirit  of  independence,  at  times  bordering  on  insubordination, 
among  the  more  turbulent  classes.  In  consequence  there  is 
a  stronger  tendency  than  heretofore  to  sudden  outbreaks  of 
violence,  as  was  seen  in  the  Denshawai  case,  and  a  greater 
liability  to  be  swayed  by  appeals  to  fanaticism. 

Lastly,  the  relations  between  the  Palace  and  the  British 
Agency  are  no  longer  on  the  same  intimate  and  cordial  footing  as 
they  were  during  the  earlier  period  of  the  occupation.  We  are 
not  now  concerned  to  discuss  the  causes  of  this  change,  and  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  the  best  method 
of  counteracting  the  nationalist  and  Pan-Islamic  combination 
would  be  to  enlist  the  support  of  the  Khedive,  whose  prestige 
and  authority,  though  no  longer  what  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Ismail,  are  still  a  very  considerable  factor  in  the  situation. 
Unfortunately  this  remedy  is  not  available.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  present  argument  the  important  point  is,  not  what  may 
be  the  real  feelings  of  the  Khedive  towards  British  intervention 
in  Egyptian  affairs,  as  to  which  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
express  an  opinion,  but  what  those  feelings  are  supposed  to  be 
by  his  own  people,  as  to  which  there  can  be  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  sections  of  Egyptian  society 
which  count  have  decid^  that  the  ruler  of  their  country 
views  the  existence  of  foreign  control  with  disfavour  and  is 
in  sympathy  with  the  agitation  directed  against  it.  It  is  a 
great  misfortune  for  both  sides  that  an  impression  of  this  kind 
should  prevail,  but  until  it  is  dissipated,  the  Khedivial  influence, 
which  Great  Britain  would  otherwise  have  every  inducement  to 
foster,  must  be  inscribed  on  the  debit  side  of  the  balance  sheet. 

To  the  internal  difficulties  of  the  situation  must  be  added  an 
external  difficulty  which  again  is  of  comparatively  recent  growth. 
Public  opinion  in  England  has  already  been  through  two  stages  in 
regard  to  the  occupation,  the  first  of  indifference  and  the  second 
of  admiration.  It  now  appears  to  be  entering  upon  a  third 
stage,  that  of  interference.  Of  the  many  causes  which  have 
contributed  to  the  success  of  Great  Britain’s  work  in  Egypt  none 
has  been  more  potent  than  the  free  hand  which  has  b^n  left  to 
Lord  Cromer.  Though,  no  doubt,  the  ‘man  on  the  spot’ 
doctrine  has  occasionally  been  pushed  too  far,  any  attempt  to 
direct  from  home  the  administration  of  distant  countries  is 
bound  to  end  in  failure.  Where  there  is  dissatisfaction  at  the 
results  obtained,  the  only  soimd  remedy  at  the  disposal  of  the 
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home  Government  is,  not  to  put  their  representative  into  leading 
strings,  but  to  change  him.  If  this  be  true  as  a  general  proposi¬ 
tion,  it  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of  Egypt,  where  the  many 
local  and  international  complications  can  be  appreciated  only 
by  those  in  constant  contact  with  them.  No  conceivable 
British  Government  would  be  likely  to  ignore  so  patent  a  fact ; 
the  danger  arises  from  the  inherent  and  increasing  inability  of 
a  democratic  executive  to  resist  parliamentary  pressure  or 
newspaper  criticism.  A  glance  at  the  questions  on  the  subject 
of  Egypt  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  show  that  their 
number  has  enormously  multiplied  of  late  years  and  that  many 
of  them  are  concerned  with  minute  details  of  administration. 
This  is  a  sign  of  the  times,  and  the  Anglo-Egyptian  authorities 
must  be  prepared  in  future  to  receive  more  attention  from 
Parliament  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  If  it  were  certain 
that  difficult  and  delicate  problems,  such  as  those  which  we  have 
been  considering,  would  be  discussed  with  a  due  sense  of 
responsibility  and  in  an  impartial  and  reasonable  spirit,  the 
result  could  not  be  otherwise  than  beneficial,  and  misunder¬ 
standings  and  wrong  impressions  might  in  this  manner  be 
conveniently  removed.  Unfortunately  this  is  not  always  what 
happens,  and,  in  the  heat  of  debate  and  under  the  influence  of 
party,  words  are  used  and  hasty  judgements  passed  which  greatly 
embarrass  the  work  of  the  Empire  in  distant  lands  where  the 
peculiarities  of  parliamentary  institutions  are  not  understood. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  that  Egypt  will  have  to  reckon  in 
future  with  a  newly  awakened  interest  in  her  affairs  on  the  part 
of  the  British  pubUc  and  with  the  consequences,  bad  as  well  as 
good,  which  must  necessarily  follow. 

If  the  latest  phase  of  the  Egyptian  question  exhibits  dis¬ 
quieting  S3nnptoms  which  are  of  comparatively  recent  develop¬ 
ment,  there  are  also  certain  compensating  advantages  which 
did  not  formerly  exist.  The  vast  experience  which  Lord 
Cromer  has  acquired  in  the  course  of  his  long  career  in  Egypt, 
his  intimate  Imowledge  of  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the 
people  and  of  the  most  suitable  way  of  giving  effect  to  them, 
the  confidence  which  he  has  succeeded  in  inspiring  and  the 
prestige  which  he  now  enjoys,  both  at  home  and  in  the  coimtry 
of  his  adoption,  are  still  available  to  pilot  the  ship  through  the 
rough  waters  which  appear  ahead.  Even  when  the  inevitable 
moment  arrives  for  the  master-hand  to  be  withdrawn.  Lord 
Cromer’s  record,  the  lines  of  policy  he  has  laid  down,  his  methods 
of  settling  the  thousand  and  one  difficulties  with  which  he  has 
to  deal,  will  all  remain  as  the  most  valuable  asset  of  his  successor. 
The  work  to  which  Lord  Cromer  has  devoted  the  best  years  of 
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his  official  life  is  of  the  kind  that  will  endure  long  after  the 
worker  has  departed. 

Again,  among  the  achievements  of  the  past  may  be 
reckoned  the  formation  of  an  efficient  and  trustworthy  Civil 
Service.  The  Englishmen  in  the  service  of  the  Egyptian 
Government  have  learnt  to  imderstand  and  S5Tnpathise  with 
the  people  for  whose  welfare  they  labour,  and  to  co-operate 
with  their  native  colleagues  and  subordinates  in 'the  common 
task  of  conducting  the  administration  of  the  country.  The  old 
defects  of  the  native  official  class  have  been  largely  eradicated 
and  their  standard,  both  in  regard  to  honesty  and  capacity, 
considerably  raised.  Not  only  have  the  human  agents  engaged 
in  the  business  of  government  been  trained  to  perform  their 
functions  efficiently,  but  the  administrative  machine  itself  has 
also  been  overhauled  and  put  into  thorough  working  order. 
Whatever  line  of  action  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  or  the 
policy  of  the  future  may  dictate,  a  well-designed  instrument  for 
its  execution  lies  ready  to  hand.  All  the  paraphernalia  of 
obstruction,  dear  to  the  bureaucratic  mind,  the  red-tape, 
the  never-ending  departmental  consultations,  the  shifting  of 
responsibility  from  one  official  to  another,  the  interminable 
delays  before  the  simplest  question  can  be  settled,  have  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  whenever  the  oracle  chooses  to 
speak,  the  impulse  can  be  speedily  transmitted  to  the  executive 
agent  at  the  other  end  of  the  hierarchy. 

The  enormous  increase  not  only  in  the  material  wealth  of 
the  country  but  in  its  annual  revenue  is  another  item  of  great 
importance  in  drawing  up  the  balance  sheet  of  the  future. 
As  we  have  already  seen,  its  effects  may  be  inscribed  partly 
on  one  and  partly  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger.  The  pro¬ 
sperity  of  the  fellaheen  has,  indeed,  rendered  them  in  some 
ways  more  difficult  to  govern.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
possession  of  an  ample  store  of  fimds  and  the  certainty  of  a 
considerable  surplus  in  each  Budget  are  solid  facts  which 
immensely  stren^hen  the  hands  of  the  State  and  ensure  that 
the  adoption  of  whatever  policy  may  commend  itself  to  the 
authorities  will  not  be  hampered  or  prevented  by  financial 
considerations. 

A  favourable  omen  may,  again,  be  drawn  from  the 
changed  attitude  of  the  European  colonies  towards  the  policy 
of  the  occupying  Power.  Their  former  hostility  was  chiefly 
based  on  political  antipathies  and  displayed  itself  in  per¬ 
sistent  obstruction  to  every  proposal  emanating  from  a  British 
source.  The  privileged  position  enjoyed  by  the  colonies  and 
their  Governments,  in  virtue  of  the  Capitulations  and  other 
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international  conventions,  rendered  their  opposition  a  very 
formidable  obstacle.  Under  the  softening  influence  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  prosperity,  which  benefited  the  European 
residents  even  more  than  the  Egyptians,  this  antagonistic 
feeling  had  for  some  years  past  been  gradually  subsiding,  and 
in  1904  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  put  an  end  to  it  once 
and  for  all.  The  interests  of  every  European  domiciled  in 
Egypt  or  engaged  in  business  there  have  now  become  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  progress  of  the  country  and  all  risk  of  factious 
opposition  to  the  work  of  reform  from  this  direction  has  dis¬ 
appeared. 

The  removal  of  these  obstacles  and  the  liberation  for  other 
purposes  of  the  energy  formerly  used  up  in  overcoming  them, 
though  facilitating  the  task  of  the  future,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
any  direct  bearing  upon  the  point  more  immediately  under 
discussion :  namely  the  change  which  is  taking  place  in  the 
national  character  of  the  Egyptians.  A  movement  has,  however, 
been  recently  promoted  which,  if  successful,  may  bring  about  a 
healthy  reaction  from  within.  A  few  enlightened  and  progressive 
Mohammedan  gentlemen,  of  whom  the  late  Grand  Mufti,  Sheikh 
Mohammed  Abdou,  was  during  his  lifetime  the  most  eminent, 
are  making  an  earnest  endeavour  to  reform  Moslem  institutions 
by  the  introduction  of  Western  ideas,  without  shaking  the 
main  pillars  upon  which  the  faith  of  Islam  rests.  The  course 
upon  which  they  have  embarked  is  beset  with  hidden  rocks,  and 
to  devise  a  scheme  which  will  effect  some  real  improvement 
and  will  not  be  stigmatised  as  heterodox  by  the  mass  of  their 
co-religionists  will  tax  their  resources  to  the  utmost.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  movement  deserves  sympathy  and  encouragement 
from  the  European  reformer.  It  is  a  genuine  attempt  to  prove, 
in  the  face  of  much  contumely  and  intolerance,  that  Islam  is 
not  incompatible  with  social  and  moral  progress,  and  its  success 
would  provide  the  best  possible  antidote  to  the  retrograde 
doctrines  of  Pan-Islamism.  It  may  be  added  that  quite  recently 
Saad  Zagloul  Bey,  one  of  the  most  respected  members  of  this 
party,  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  Minister  of  Education,  and 
that  the  selection  has  been  warmly  approved  by’ all  sections  of 
Egyptian  society.  ^ 

In  presence  of  these  new  conditions  the  question  arises 
whether  any  change  in  the  line  of  policy  hitherto  adopted  by 
the  British  Government  on  the  advice  of  their  agent  in  Cairo  is 
necessary  or  desirable.  That  question  can  only  be  answered 
completely  by  those  in  a  position  to  study  the  problem  on  the 
spot ;  but  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  suggest,  for  the  benefit 
of  those  by  whom  these  matters  will  be  decided,  a  few  considers- 
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tions  of  a  general  character  which  seem  to  bear  upon  the  subject. 
It  is,  in  the  first  place,  clearly  expedient  that,  where  the  path 
is  still  obscure  and  its  features  imperfectly  known,  we  should 
feel  our  way  with  caution  and  beware  of  any  hasty  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  policy  which  has  hitherto,  though  different  in 
circumstances,  proved  successful.  The  British  nation  must 
continue  to  show  sympathy  for  the  national  aspirations  of  the 
Egyptian  people  and  to  encourage  and  promote  such  of  their 
desires  as  are  timely  and  legitimate.  The  system  under  which 
the  coimtry  is  administered  must  keep  in  touch  with  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  population  as  they  are,  not  as  they  ought  to 
be.  Above  all,  the  policy  of  light  taxation,  which  more  than 
any  other  represents  in  the  East  the  popular  ideal  of  good 
government,  must  be  steadfastly  maintained. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  especially  important  to  avoid  certain 
pitfalls  into  which  the  energetic  and  zealous  European  reformer 
is  liable  to  fall.  One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  in  dealing  with 
Orientals  is  to  govern  them  too  much.  Impatient  administrators, 
in  their  desire  to  arrive  at  perfection,  are  constantly  endeavouring 
to  go  farther  and  faster  than  the  public  wish.  Tliis  is  especially 
likely  to  occur  in  the  conservative  East  where  change  of  any 
kind  is  disliked.  Moreover,  in  Egypt,  the  more  elaborate  the 
machine  of  government  becomes,  the  greater  are  the  demands 
made  upon  the  human  beings  that  work  it,  and  the  less  chance 
is  there  of  finding  capable  Egyptians  for  the  purpose.  Conse¬ 
quently,  ill-considered  reforms  are  apt  to  result  in  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  the  native  by  the  European  and  to  promote  that 
anglicisation  of  the  ruling  class  which  it  is  Lord  Cromer’s 
constant  effort  to  check.  Every  proposed  change  should  be 
carefully  weighed  from  this  point  of  view  and  the  preference 
accorded  to  such  as  will,  by  simplifications  of  system,  increase 
the  opportunities  for  the  employment  of  Egyptians.  These 
considerations  merit  special  attention  at  the  present  time  when 
the  old  drag  of  penury  no  longer  exists  and  the  additional 
resources  set  free  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-French 
Agreement  enable  a  well-filled  Treasury  to  encourage  a  very 
rapid  rate  of  progress  in  the  State  departments. 

Again,  the  desire  for  a  larger  participation  in  public  afiairs 
is  not  altogether  incapable  of  realisation.  To  introduce  anything 
in  the  nature  of  constitutional  government,  as  understood  in 
England,  would  of  course  be  out  of  the  question,  but  the  further 
development  of  self-governing  municipalities  would  help  to 
provide  the  classes  which  aspire  to  autonomy  with  a  suitable 
outlet  for  their  activity  and  would  prepare  them  for  the  exercise 
of  more  responsible  functions  hereafter.  A  practical  difficulty 
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in  the  way  of  forwarding  this  policy  is  that  municipal  institu¬ 
tions,  if  they  are  to  have  any  educative  value,  must  be  based 
on  the  principle  that  he  who  calls  the  tune  pays  the  piper. 
Political  lessons,  like  other  lessons,  are  most  effectively  incul¬ 
cated  by  the  unpleasant  process  of  burning  one’s  fingers.  At 
present,  however,  the  assent  of  fifteen  Powers  must  be  obtained 
before  foreign  residents  can  be  subjected  to  any  form  of  local 
taxation.  This  privilege  has  hitherto  constituted  an  insuper¬ 
able  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a  sound  system  of  local 
administration.  Still,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  giving 
even  partial  satisfaction  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  it  is  worthy 
of  consideration  whether  further  efforts  could  not  be  made  to 
remove  this  difficulty. 

In  the  same  order  of  ideas,  it  might  also,  perhaps,  be  possible 
to  make  a  few  minor  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Coimcil  with  a  view  of  increasing  its  position  and  influence. 
The  Council,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  does  not  represent  the 
mass  of  the  population,  but  rather  the  landed  proprietors,  who 
are,  however,  the  most  powerful  class  interest  in  a  country 
which  is  purely  agricultural.  This  institution  formerly  displayed 
considerable  hostility  to  the  reform  policy,  but  of  recent  years 
it  has  been  animated  by  a  much  more  friendly  spirit.  If  this 
state  of  tilings  continues,  and  if  due  precautions  are  taken  to 
prevent  any  concessions  that  may  be  made  from  being  utilised 
to  further  the  designs  of  the  irreconcilables,  there  might  be 
advantage  in  adopting  some  such  method  of  conciliating  native 
opinion. 

It  would  be  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  remedies,  or  rather 
palliatives,  here  suggested  for  relieving  the  present  situation  are 
in  any  way  novel  or  untried.  Some,  it  is  true,  have  hitherto  only 
occupied  a  position  of  secondary  importance,  but  now  that  the 
particular  evils  which  they  are  intended  to  cure  have  assumed 
a  more  acute  form  and  are  developing  into  the  principal  disease 
of  the  patient,  it  is  becoming  necessary  to  give  them  precedence. 
When  all  is  said  and  done,  these  suggestions  are  merely  the 
application  in  a  particular  case  of  the  line  of  policy  which  Lord 
Cromer  has  consistently  followed  since  he  first  set  foot  on 
Egyptian  soil.  • 

T^t  policy  may  be  summed  up['as  ‘  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians’ 
in  the  only  true  sense  of  the  words.  Throughout  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  the  welfare  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  without  distinction  of  race  or 
religion,  has  been  the  objective  which  Lord  Cromer  and  the 
Englishmen  who  co-operate  with  him  have  never  lost  from  view. 
There  has  been  no  hesitation  or  lack  of  energy  in  the  pursuit  of 
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this  aim,  even  when  the  temporary  exigencies  of  British  policy 
or  the  special  interests  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  colony,  official  and 
non-official,  seemed  to  point  in  another  direction.  A  single- 
minded  devotion  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  truest  interests 
of  the  Egyptian  people  as  a  whole  has  been  the  simple  secret  of 
Lord  Cromer’s  success  in  the  past,  and  it  will  doubtless  prove  as 
sure  a  guide  in  the  future.  The  statesmanship  which  abolished 
the  courbash  and  the  cortve ;  which  placed  the  fellah -on  an  equality 
with  the  pasha  in  the  eyes  of  the  law ;  which  reduced  the  fiscal 
burdens  under  which  the  people  groaned  and  in  a  comparatively 
brief  time  transformed  a  bankrupt  State  into  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  countries  in  the  world;  which  brought  about  the 
reconquest  of  the  Soudan  and  the  restoration  of  Egypt’s  lost 
provinces ;  which  avoided  a  European  conflagration  during  the 
long  period  when  the  occupation  appeared  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  the  establishment  of  fnendly  relations  between  England  and 
France;  which  finally  shook  off  the  international  fetters  that 
bound  the  Egyptian  Treasury  hand  and  foot,  will,  we  may  con¬ 
fidently  expect,  prove  equal  to  the  task  of  grappling  with  the 
more  subtle  difficulties  which  menace  the  near  future. 

With  one  word  of  warning  we  may  conclude.  The  edifice 
which  has  been  so  painfully  and  laboriously  built  up  is  not  yet 
able  to  stand  alone.  Any  violent  disturbance  of  the  existing 
order  would  be  fatal,  not  merely  to  further  progress,  but  also  to 
the  preservation  of  what  has  been  already  accomplished.  The 
presence  of  an  army  of  occupation,  the  maintenance  of  British 
control  over  the  administration,  and  most  of  all  the  supreme 
guidance  of  the  representative  of  his  Majesty’s  Government, 
are  all  indispensable  if  the  enterprise  which  this  country 
took  in  hand  in  1883  is  to  be  worthily  continued.  The  con¬ 
solidation  of  the  reforms  which  have  been  introduced,  the 
transformation  of  the  Egyptians  into  a  people  ready  for 
autonomy,  must  be  a  work,  not  of  years,  but  of  generations. 
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Dr.  Fredrik  Nielsen.  2  vols.  London  :  John  Murray. 
■  1906. 

2.  A  Much-abused  Letter.  By  George  Tyrrell,  London : 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1906. 
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4.  The  Papal  Commission  and  the  Pentateuch.  By  the  Rev. 
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5.  The  Saint.  By  Antonio  Fogazzaro,  translated  by  M. 

Prichard  Agnetti.  London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 
1906. 

6.  Out  of  Due  Time.  By  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward.  London : 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1906. 

^Fo  anyone  who  cares  for  the  moral  welfare  of  humanity  or 
who  is  an  observer  of  the  present  situation  in  Europe, 
it  must  be  a  matter  of  capital  interest  to  contemplate  the  attitude 
of  the  peoples  towards  ecclesiasticism  and  to  compare  it  with  the 
attitude  of  Rome  towards  the  world.  Since  the  tremendous 
claim  made  by  the  Catholic  Church  to  regulate  and  inspire  all 
the  activities  of  man  drives  her  into  conflict  with  many  modern 
ideas  and  much  so-called  progress,  it  remains  a  constant  problem 
whether  the  Church  deprived  of  that  last  renanant  of  temporal 
power — the  support  of  the  States  to  which  she  is  accredited — 
will  remain  a  witness  to  a  state  of  society  and  to  an  intellectual 
development  made  obsolete  by  changing  relations,  new  aspira¬ 
tions,  and  scientific  knowlei^ge ;  or  whether,  as  some  have 
dreamt,  the  Catholicism  of  the  future  will  be  so  liberalised  and 
spiritualised  as  to  include  and  consecrate  all  new  thought  and 
all  social  evolution.  To  those  who  pray  for  the  latter  consumma¬ 
tion  it  seems  no  easy  enterprise  for  an  organisation  which  has  so 
long  assumed  the  proud  Imperialism  of  the  Csesars  to  adorn 
itself  in  meekness  with  the  Republicanism  of  Christ. 

Though  it  is  impossible  to  present  modern  and  contemporary 
history  upon  paper  in  any  generalised  or  philosophical  f^hion, 
or  to  treat  it  as  anything  more  than  a  series  of  incidents  strung 
on  the  string  of  the  years,  yet  it  can  never  be  unprofitable  to 
seize  the  leading  principles,  the  opposed  ideals,  the  great  ten¬ 
dencies  of  an  epoch,  and  through  their  agency  to  illumine 
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and  bring  into  juxtaposition  facts  and  occurrences  that  would 
otherwise^  remain  isolated.  Moro_  especially  in_  regard  to 
ecclesiastical  affairs  is  it  interesting  to  reflect  on  recent  occur¬ 
rences  and  present  conflicts,  with  the  object  of  divining,  if  we 
can,  the  religious  tendencies  of  our  own  day. 

France  has  been  called  ‘  the  mouthpiece  of  thinking  Europe,’ 
and  those  who  have  studied  the  trend  of  affairs  in  that  country 
during  the  nineteenth  century  point  out  to  us  that  the  centre 
of  interest  around  which  politics,  domestic  legislation,  schemes 
for  colonial  expansion,  and  changes  of  government  have  revolved 
has  been  the  religious  question.  French  statesmen  at  least  have 
proved  to  themselves,  and  to  their  countrymen,  through  the 
political  experience  of  the  last  century  that  the  aims  of  the 
Church  and  the  State,  far  from  being  identical,  are  in  many 
particulars  fundamentally  opposed.  Nor  is  this  strange,  for  it 
must  never  be  forgotten  in  dealing  with  present-day  conflicts 
between  secular  and  ecclesiastical  powers  that  these  conflicts 
originate,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  opposed  beliefs  that  are 
held  about  man.  In  France  alone  among  European  countries 
has  it  been  o£Scially  realised  and  resolutely  faced  that  an  abyss 
lies  between  the  secular  and  ecclesiastical  conceptions  of  human 
nature  and  its  ultimate  destiny. 

Owing  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Fall  and  of  original  sin,  the 
natural  man  has  always  been  distrusted  by  teachers  of  religion, 
and  considered  as  a  foe  to  be  conquered  by  the  supernatural 
man  or  man  of  grace.  It  has  been  assumed  that  man  caimot  be 
trusted;  that  left  to  himself  he  would  become  the  slave  of 
instinct  and  anti-social  lusts ;  that  if  he  were  not  kept  to  his 
knees  society  would  fall  to  pieces.  Liberty  is  dreaded  for  him, 
and  a  great  school  of  conduct,  in  which  he  may  remain  from 
childhood  to  old  age,  has  been  instituted  to  teach  him  how  to 
become  supernatural,  and  a  scheme  of  salvation  formulated  to 
bring  him  within  touch  of  grace.  The  secular  conception  of  man, 
on  the  other  hand,  assumes  that  natural  man  has  a  value  and  a 
future ;  that  man  has  within  his  breast  the  instinct  for  righteous¬ 
ness  ;  that  there  has  been  no  Fall  but  a  continual  ascent ; 
that  morals  and  ethics  are  perpetually  evolving  and  are  neither 
permanently  fixed  on  the  stone  tablets  of  centuries  ago,  nor 
codified  into  any  inspired  system  of  probabUism.  The  antithesis 
was  phrased  by  Brunetieie  ‘  L’erreur  peut-etre  la  plus  grave 
‘  que  la  philosophie  du  dernier  si^le  ait  commise  c’est  d’avoir 
‘substitue  le  dogme  de  la  bont6  natureUe  de  I’homme  a  celui 
‘  de  sa  perversite  fonci^re.’  *  Both  theses  had  as  objective  a 

*  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  January  1895. 
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unity  of  view  and  thought  from  which  should  emanate  unity 
of  power  and  conduct ;  but  in  the  one  case  the  method  employed 
to  produce  this  unity  was  domination  and  in  the  other  education. 
On  the  face  of  it  the  principles  on  which  the  opposed  ideals  of 
society  rest  seem  irreconcileable ;  yet  attempts  have  been 
made  by  reformers  so  to  modify  dogma  as  to  effect  their  recon¬ 
ciliation.  Many  Catholics  have  felt  that  the  new  appraisement 
of  man’s  natural  dignity  and  value  made  in  the  eighteenth 
century  called  for  a  readjustment  of  their  own  position. 
Lamennais,  when  he  denied  the  Fall  of  Man  and  yet  remained  a 
believer  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  crossed  the  abyss  that  yawns 
so  widely  between  the  two  conceptions  of  human  nature.  He  has 
been  called  the  father  of  Liberal  Catholicism,  because  to  him  it 
first  occurred  that  it  was  possible  so  to  blend  the  two  views  of 
man,  imperfect  as  all  extremes  must  be,  into  that  mean  which 
was  to  be  the  consecration  of  modern  society. 

Many  instances  might  be  brought  forward  to  prove  that  in  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  Liberal  Catholics  have  recognised  a 
stumbling-block.  Father  Hecker  made  as  light  as  he  could  of  it, 
insisting  that  natural  and  civic  virtues  are  admitted  by  the  Church 
in  fallen  man  prior  to  the  gift  of  grace.  He  gloried  too  in  assert¬ 
ing  that  Calvinists  conceived  man  as  far  more  wicked  than  did 
Catholics,  and  rejoiced  in  calling  to  mind  how  the  Church  had 
protested  against  Calvin’s  doctrine  of  ‘  total  depravity  ’  at  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  promulgation  of  the  dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  emphasised  the  official  attitude  of  the 
Church  towards  natural  man,  and  by  many  people  it  was  felt 
to  increase  the  difficulties  of  those  Catholics  who  were  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  less  debased  view  of  human  nature. 
By  some  of  the  converts  who  conducted  that  English  Catholic 
Review,  the  ‘  Rambler,’  the  difficulty  was  keenly  felt,  and  we 
see  that  ‘  occasion  even  was  taken  of  the  definition  of  the  Immacu- 
‘late  Conception  as  a  dogma  of  the  Church  to  inquire  what 
‘  were  the  scantiest  'possible  views  of  original  sin  and  eternal 
‘  punishment  compatible  with  the  defined  doctrines  of  the 
‘  Church.’  * 

The  Church  avoids  compromise  on  this  matter  because  it  tends 
to  infringe  her  authority,  and  consequently  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  a  great  extent  consists 
of  a  war  between  the  two  principles — of  man  dependent  and  man 
independent,  man  wicked  and  man  good.  She  consistently  has 
refused  to  recognise  the  far-reaching  e'ffects  of  the  French 
Revolution  on  the  social  83^tem,  on  the  individual,  and  on  the 

*  Lord  Acton  and  his  Circle^  p.  xxxviii: 
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theory  of  authority,  and  to  adapt  herself  with  regard  to  temporal 
power  to  the  ideas  of  the  modern  State.  France  was  the  first 
country  in  which  the  war  of  refusal  was  waged.  It  is  as  if  two 
giant  figures  had  been  fighting  in  the  clou^  above  the  soil  of 
that  country  for  the  soul  of  its  nation ;  and  to  the  watchers  as 
now  one,  now  the  other,  gained  a  conspicuous,  albeit  temporary 
advantage,  came  the  realisation  of  tremendous  issues  involving 
the  downfall  or  the  exaltation  of  a  world.  When 'at  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  the  new  force  that  was  to  leaven  society — namely,  the  new 
appraisement  of  man’s  natural  dignity  and  value — stood  upright 
and  hurled  its  challenge  at  the  Church  to  justify  her  accusation 
of  original  depravity  and  prove  herself  something  Abetter  than 
the  oppressor  and  enslaver  of  the  human  mind ;  when  to  the 
question,  ‘  On  what  foundation  basely  used  authority  rested  ?  ’ 
was  returned  the  answer,  ‘  The  powers  that  be  are  ordained 
‘  of  God,’  it  was  determined  to  try  authority  by  its  own  test, 
whether  it  was  of  God  or  no.  And  beneath  the  injustices  and 
cruelties  of  that  day  of  confiscations  may  be  detected  the  work¬ 
ing  of  a  sound  principle  and  the  endeavour  to  prove  by  a  great 
divorce  between  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  the  vaUdity 
or  invalidity  of  the  spiritual,  and  to  demonstrate  to  all  the 
world  whether  riches  and  temporalities  were  the  only  proper¬ 
ties  by  means  of  which  the  Church  had  wielded  authority  over 
men  for  centuries.  That  experimental  divorce  was  decreed 
by  the  revolutionaries  in  1794,  and  before  the  outcome  could 
be  finally  gauged  it  was  rescinded  by  the  man  who  stood  for  a 
domination  as  complete  as  that  of  Rome. 

It  was  said  by  Guizot  that  Napoleon’s  greatest  and  most 
arduous  achievement  was  the  revivification  of  the  idea  of  autho¬ 
rity — an  idea  which  it  was  thought  that  the  great  Revolution 
had  completely  discredited.  That  ruler,  in  the  face  of  a  nation 
which  had  discovered  there  was  no  divine  right  in  might  at  all, 
re-estabUshed  authority  in  the  old  external  sense  because,  like 
the  Popes,  he  believed  in  the  principle  of  power  and  domination, 
and  disbelieved  in  the  principle  of  individual  hberty  and  private 
judgement.  Owing  to  the  spread  of  education  and  liberal  ideas, 
dominion  such  as  he  personified  has  become  unrealisable  in 
modern  life  unless  the  subjects  of  that  dominion  be  educated  in 
view  of  subjection.  The  Church  of  Rome  to-day  is  the  sole 
claimant  to  absolutism  in  Europe,  and  since  she  realises  that 
private  judgement  and  individual  liberty  are  disastrous  to  her 
prerogative,  she  opposes  herself  to  any  movement  that  might 
invaUdate  her  theory  of  authority,  and  sets  upon  the  theological 
virtues  a  value  greatly  exceeding  that  which  she  sets  upon  sound 
thinking  or  exact  science.  The  Catholic  apologist,  Ronald, 
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perhaps  interpreted  the  attitude  of  the  Church  to  the  world 
most  accurately  when  he  imaged  humanity  as  a  chain  of  blind 
men  of  whom  only  one  requires  a  staff,  and  that  staff  the  com¬ 
mandment  of  Grod  transmitted  by  tradition. 

The  governors  of  the  Church  who  saw  in  the  Revolution  a 
merely  local  disturbance  and  not  the  harbinger  of  new  ideals  in 
Europe,  thought  and  hoped  when  it  was  over  that  everything 
might  rim  back  again  on  to  the  same  old  lines,  and  that  therefore 
there  was  no  need  for  them  to  formulate  a  new  working  basis.  The 
Catholic  reaction  in  France  and  Germany  gave  some  support  to 
this  theory.  By  the  Charter  of  1814  the  State  of  France  was  once 
more  Christianised  and  Catholicised.  It  seemed  an  opportunity 
for  Christian  apologists,  and  they  rushed  into  print,  many  of 
them  with  the  notion  in  their  heads  that  the  best  vehicle  of 
re-establishment  was  sentiment.  A  host  of  writers  began  to 
weave  the  web  of  past  things  over  the  mind  of  a  new  generation. 
No  attempt  was  made  by  these  authors  to  enlist  intellectual  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  cause  of  the  Church — perhaps  in  that  day  it  was 
known  to  have  been  hopeless — but  a  desire  was  shown  to  refute 
the  doctrines  of  the  free-thinkers,  and  especially  that  of  ‘  la  bonte 
‘  naturelle,’  a  doctrine  which,  if  established  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  would  eventually  pull  down  the  whole  sacerdotal  system. 

Bonald,  who  did  not  believe  in  evolution  in  history,  besought 
men  to  cling  to  tradition  as  to  a  life-belt ;  he  also  exposed  the 
absurdity  of  the  inner  authority  of  conscience  as  opposed  to 
the  external  authority  of  the  Church,  by  pointing  out  that  man 
would  be  but  a  piece  of  machinery  if  he  had  to  obey  an  inward 
law,  whereas,  through  authority  which  he  could  either  obey  or 
disobey,  he  maintained  his  free  will  and  independence.  De 
Maistre  based  his  plea  for  the  Church  on  the  theory  that  might 
is  right,  pointing  out  that  it  had  been  both  the  law  of  nature 
and  of  the  human  race.  Chateaubriand’s  defence  of  Christianity 
is  in  many  respects  exceedingly  sentimental,  but  it  served  in 
some  measure  to  rehabilitate  authority,  and  his  determination 
at  all  costs  to  prove  the  sacredness  of  the  Catholic  tradition  is 
nowhere  better  instanced  than  by  his  attempt  to  deduce  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Cross  from  the  existence  of  the  constellation, 
the  Southern  Cross ! 

All  through  the  nineteenth  century  the  Church  has  been 
engaged,  through  her  apologists,  her  encyclicals,  and  her  actions, 
in  trying  to  restore  affairs  to  their  old  ordered  security,  some¬ 
times  taking  words  like  democracy  or  liberty  from  the  mouth 
of  the  adversary,  prefixing  to  these  terms  the  adjective  Christian, 
and  then  using  them  as  battle  cries  in  the  conflict  and  not  as  an 
indication  of  a  change  in  attitude  or  mind. 
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The  effort  of  the  clericals  to  capture  the  industrial  imions  of 
France  and  other  countries  for  their  own  political  purposes, 
and  the  experience  of  the  Christian  democrats  in  Italy,  are  sub¬ 
jects  too  extensive  to  be  gone  into  at  this  point,  but  Leo  XIII. 
avowed  the  reason  of  such  efforts.  Religion,  he  confessed,  was 
to  be  the  narcotic  to  dull  discontent,  not  the  stimulant  to 
higher  endeavour  or  deeper  inspiration  ;  ‘  the  Church  of  Christ  is 
‘  possessed  of  a  power  to  stave  off  the  pest  of  Socialism  *  ‘  it 

‘  seems  expedient  to  encourage  associations  for  handicraftsmen 
‘  and  labouring  men,  which,  placed  under  the  sheltering  care  of 
‘  religion,  may  render  the  members  content  with  their  lot  and 
‘  resigned  to  toil.’  *  It  is  also  interesting  to  glance  at  the  inter¬ 
pretation  which  Catholics  have  put  upon  liberty.  This  is  no  place 
to  define  that  elusive  term,  but  generally  when  we  speak  in  the 
present  day  of  liberty  we  mean  a  general  movement  away  from 
external  compulsion  towards  free  association,  and  by  many  this 
is  held  to  be  the  condition  by  means  of  which  humanity,  if  it 
holds  within  it  the  seeds  of  perfectibility,  will  attain  perfection. 
Catholic  writers  generally  use  liberty  in  a  sense  different  from 
that  of  common  acceptation.  Leo  XIII.  in  one  of  his  encyclical 
letters  on  this  subject,  which  were  tissues  of  sophistical  argument, 
said :  ‘  If  when  men  discuss  the  question  of  liberty  they  were 
‘careful  to  grasp  its  true  and  legitimate  meaning  .  .  .  they 
‘  would  never  venture  to  afi&x  such  a  calumny  on  the  Church 
‘  as  to  assert  that  she  is  the  foe  to  individual  and  public  liberty .’f 
Liberty  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  free  will,  and 
the  Church  is  pictured  as  defending  human  liberty  against 
the  Jansenists,  and  as  never  holding  truce  with  fatalism.  Lamen- 
nais,  with  his  watchword,  ‘  God  and  Liberty,’  meant  by  liberty 
release  for  the  Church  from  State  control.  Lord  Acton  seems 
to  use  the  word  in  the  sense  of  independence,  for  he  says  :  ‘  The 
‘  Popes  preserved  their  liberty  by  their  authority,’  J  and,  ‘  The 
‘  temporal  sovereignty  is  the  only  plan  we  can  devise  to  secure 
‘  liberty  for  the  Pope.’  § 

It  often  seems  as  though  it  were  the  aim  of  Catholics  so  to 
confuse  intellectual  issues,  so  to  garble  definitions  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  ordinary  men  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  their  con¬ 
tentions  or  to  cross  swords  with  them  on  any  ground  except  that 
of  their  own  choosing  or  construction.  It  seems,  too,  as  though 
the  governing  body  in  Rome,  shut  away  from  the  stress  of  the 
modem  world,  were  determined  wilfully  to  misunderstand  and 


*  Quod  Apostolici  muneris,  1878. 

f  Libertas  praestantissimum,  1888. 

j  Lord  Acton  and  his  Circle,  p.  249;  §  Ibid.,  p;  13. 
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misrepresent  the  aims  of  the  modem  State,  and  the  currents  of 
modem  thought.  The  Roman  Curia  insists  on  regarding  secular 
adoption  of  responsibility  as  usurpation,  and  liberty  as  mere 
anarchy.  The  early  declarations  of  Leo  XII.  with  regard  to 
Jews  show  an  utter  want  of  imderstanding  of  that  spirit  which 
had  driven  Anacharsis  Clootz  to  the  Bar  of  the  Assembly  to 
claim  formal  recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of  men.  Perhaps 
it  was  not  altogether  the  spirit  of  contumacy  that  impeded  the 
Curialists  from  seeing  what  all  men  saw,  it  may  have  been  the 
spirit  of  fear  which  made  the  cardinals  shrink  from  that  intel¬ 
lectual  and  social  readjustment  of  their  position  that  might 
lead  to  an  abandonment  of  their  hold  on  the  machinery  of  State 
they  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  control. 

However  this  may  be,  the  real  situation  is  that  the  Church 
stands  in  a  position  she  has  never  before  occupied.  She  is 
face  to  face  with  the  modem  State  with  its  developed  ethical 
sense,  its  new  obligation  of  paternity.  The  Church  had  called 
herself  the  Mother  of  men,  the  State  now  called  itself  their 
Father.  At  the  French  Revolution  a  new  mind  dawned  on 
Europe,  and  the  organisations  through  which  the  Church  had 
been  accustomed  to  work  have  from  that  day  gradually  slipped 
from  her  hands.  All  the  so-called  ‘  works  of  mercy,’  which  she 
has  the  eternal  honour  of  having  inaugurated,  have  become 
not  the  charity  of  a  few,  but  the  duty  of  all.  She  has  to  contem¬ 
plate  a  future  when  asylums,  hospitals,  and  education  shall  be 
on  the  rates  ;  when  law,  order  and  charity  shall  be  administered 
by  the  technically  neutral  State.  Having  worked  for  centuries 
through  these  and  kindred  channels,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  she 
does  not  choose  to  abandon  hold  on  them  without  a  stmggle, 
for  who  knows  whether  she  will  continue  to  exist  in  her  present 
capacity  in  a  State  theoretically  bound  to  regard  the  soul  as  an 
hypothesis,  and  theology  as  a  travesty  of  philosophy  ?  It  would 
then  but  remain  to  her  to  become  the  inspiration  for  living 
that  she  was  in  the  beginning. 

Many  Catholics  have  realised  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
and  seeing  no  fxiture  for  an  institution  apparently  occupied 
in  stemming  all  the  currents  of  modem  life,  have  attempted 
to  find  the  middle  way  of  reconciliation  in  what  is  called  Liberal 
Catholicism.  As  an  illustration  of  what  at  least  one  Italian 
bishop  thinks  with  regard  to  the  yoking  of  Church  and  State, 
we  should  remember  the  words  of  Bonomelli  which  have,  during 
this  year,  been  severely  censured  by  the  Pope.  He  at  least 
faces  the  situation  as  it  actually  is  and  makes  no  vain  attempt 
to  evade  real  issues. 

Monsignor  Bonomelli,  Bishop  of  Cremona,  chose  the  separa- 
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tion  of  Church  and  State  for  the  subject  of  his  Lenten  pastoral. 
He  is  a  man  seventy-five  years  of  age,  of  orthodox  faith  and 
exemplary  piety.  He  believes  in  that  formula  of  Cavour  which 
is  also  accepted  by  Haeckel,  ‘  a  free  Church  in  a  free  State.’  His 
pastoral  was  condenmed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  Cardinal 
Ferrari,  who  induced  the  Bishops  of  Lombardy  to  sign  a  letter 
denouncing  it.  The  pastoral,  which  viewed  the  end  of  Concordat 
system  as  an  advantage  to  the  Church,  and  an  advance  in  inde¬ 
pendence,  was  referred  to  by  the  Pope  as  ‘  a  publication  truly 
‘  deplorable  in  itself.’ 

‘  In  past  centuries  the  condition  of  legal  and  systematic  indifier- 
ence  did  not  exist  between  the  Church  and  political  society,  or 
existed  only  for  a  very  short  time,  and  was  not  believed  to  be  really 
practicable.  The  conditions  either  of  struggle  and  hostility,  or  of 
alliance  were  the  only  conditions  known;  Time  has  ripened  a  third 
condition,  that  of  reciprocal  independence  and  of  separation  between 
Church  and  State.  In  some  countries  it  is  being  established ;  and 
everything  seems  to  indicate  that  during  this  centiury  it  will  be 
established  in  all  civilised  countries.  It  is  the  future  of  the  Church.’  * 

The  Bishop  puts  words  into  the  mouth  of  the  State  : 

‘  I  ought  to  have  one  object  only — to  make  good  laws,  to 
regulate  wisely  education,  public  charity*  justice,  the  army,  to 
promote  industry,  commerce,  agriculture,  the  arts,  to  maintain 
public  order  and  lead  citizens  towards  material  and  moral  welfare 
and  towards  as  much  terrestrial  happiness  as  possible,  without 
troubling  whether  this  man  is  a  Roman  Catholic  or  a  Protestant, 
or  whether  his  neighbour  is  a  Turk  or  an  Atheist.  Religion  is  a 
matter  of  conscience,  an  internal  affair,  or  external  only  within 
the  limits  fixed  by  law.  For  me,  the  State,  all  citizens  are  equally 
worthy  of  respect,  and  I  am  bound  to  render  justice  to  all  and  to 
guarantee  their  rights.  The  State  is  not  the  Church;  It  has  no 
religion  as  a  State.  The  men  composing  the  Government  may 
as  citizens  have  any  religion  they  please,  and  it  is  good  that  they 
should  have  one  ;  but  in  their  acts  of  government  they  ought  not  to 
make  any  distinction  between  one  religion  and  another.’ 

Bonomelli  clearly  thinks  that  in  the  future  the  thirty  Concor¬ 
dats  concluded  since  1801  between  the  Holy  See  and  the  Govern¬ 
ments  must  be  broken.  He  considers  it  the  policy  of  progress 
for  the  Church,  and  there  are  many  Catholics  of  all  nationalities 
who  share  his  views.  In  France  particularly  there  is  a  school 
of  writers  and  thinkers  which  longs  to  see  the  dawn  of  that  day 
when  the  free  Church  shall  exist  unmolested  and  unprotected 
in  a  free  country.  Everyone  remembers  that  the  Encyclical 


*  Morning  Post,  March  9, 1906. 
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Letter  and  Syllabus  of  1864  expressly  upheld  the  system  of  State 
Churches,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  State  was  to  be  the  obedient 
handmaid  of  Rome.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  Concordats 
has  been  lately  repealed  to  the  apparent  indignation  and  regret 
of  the  Roman  Curia.  As  a  consequence  the  present  attitude  of 
Catholic  bishops  and  priests  in  France  has  been  revealed;  and 
it  goes  to  show  that  the  Napoleonic  Concordat  with  its  organic 
articles,  which  was  considered  by  some  men  the  last  word  in 
Gallicanism,  was  in  reality  an  execution  of  the  letter  of  Gallican- 
ism  and  a  complete  destruction  of  its  spirit. 

The  connexion  of  Bonomelli  with  Christian  social  work 
places  him  more  in  spiritual  affinity  mth  the  aspirations  of 
Lamennais  than  with  the  protesting  intellectual  Catholics 
in  England  to-day.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  it  is  well  to 
keep  in  mind  that,  broadly  speaking,  there  have  been  two 
Liberal  Catholic  movements  during  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  one  concerned  with  matters  social,  the  other  with  matters 
intellectual — the  one  positive  and  the  other  negative.  Lamen¬ 
nais  was  the  leader  of  the  one  movement,  the  other  has  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  critics  and  no  leader.  The  French  Liberal  definitely 
fought  the  tyranny  of  State  over  Church,  and  the  intellectual 
Catholics  of  to-day  point  out  that  he  was  in  their  language  an 
Ultramontane ;  but  he  did  more  than  make  barren  protesta¬ 
tions,  for  he  aspired  to  do  constructive  work,  and  became 
the  formulator  of  a  Catholic  Humanitarianism.  He  was  ready 
to  recognise  the  power  of  man  to  redeem  man,  and  because  of 
this  belief  he  is  far  more  liberal  than  the  critics  of  the  Catholic 
position  to-day,  who  are  content  with  setting  up  opinion  against 
opinion,  instead  of  principle  against  principle.  He  wanted 
the  Church  to  make  common  cause  with  the  disinherited,  and  he 
told  her  priests  that  if  they  would  steep  themselves  in  poverty 
and  suffering,  the  words  of  a  poor  and  suffering  God  would 
become  fruitful  on  their  lips.  Ricci  had  said  the  same  thing 
just  after  the  Revolution,  ‘  The  triumph  of  the  Faith  will  not 
‘  come  about  so  long  as  the  successor  of  the  poor  fisherman  is 
‘  also  the  successor  of  the  great  Caesars.’  *  Lamennais  deplored 
the  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  democracy ;  ‘  many  talk  to 
‘  them,’  he  said,  ‘  of  duties  only,  others  talk  to  them  of  rights  only,’ 
but  the  truth  he  wished  to  teach  was  that  rights  and  duties  could 
not  be  separated  in  any  arbitrary  way,  because  the  idea  of  the 
other  was  embodied  in  each,  the  notion  of  the  one  implied  the 
other.  In  the  ‘  Avenir  ’  he  held  out  friendly  hands  to  that  new 
sovereign  with  whom  the  future  rested  in  an  endeavour  ‘  to  form 


♦  Letter  to  Gregoire,  1796; 
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‘  the  universal  family  ’  and  so  help  to  construct  the  city  of  God. 
Every  one  knows  how  the  French  bishops  looked  askance  at 
the  ‘  Avenir,’  and  in  what  passionate  language  Lamennais  spoke 
of  that  Rome  to  which  he  journeyed  for  advice  and  illumination  : 
‘  Catholicism  was  my  life  because  it  is  that  of  humanity.  I 
‘  wished  to  defend  it,  I  wished  to  raise  it  from  the  abyss  to 
‘  which  it  was  day  by  day  sinking.  There  was  Rome  :  I  went 
‘  thither  and  I  beheld  the  foulest  cesspool  which  has  ever  sullied 
*  the  eyes  of  man.’ 

After  weeks  of  discouraging  neglect  he  left  ‘  the  great  sepulchre 
‘  where  nothing  is  to  be  found  but  bones  and  worms  ’ ;  and  soon 
afterwards  he  received  the  Encyclical  Letter  Mirari  vos  (1832), 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  conser¬ 
vative  policy  forged  by  the  Roman  Curia  throughout  the 
century.  It  was  a  declaration  of  war  upon  the  whole  of  modem 
society.  Gregory  XVI.  said  it  was  impious  to  speak  of  the 
regeneration  of  the  Church,  declared  the  liberty  of  the  press 
horrible,  and  moral  insanity  to  be  the  consequence  of  liberty 
of  conscience.  Lamennais  bowed  to  these  decisions,  but  not 
for  long,  for  in  the  ‘  Paroles  d’un  Croyant,’  which  people  said  was 
‘  the  Cioss  crowned  by  the  red  cap,’  he  protested  against  the 
papal  condemnation  of  the  work  of  liberty  which  characterised 
the  age.  Rome  answered  with  the  encycUcal  Singuhri  Nos  (1834), 
which  condemned  him  and  his  works.  Miserable  and  isolated 
he  brooded  over  the  thought  that  the  Church  was  breaking  with 
modem  society  and  fighting  the  aspiration  of  the  peoples. 
He  felt  too  and  affirmed  that  Jesus  never  came  to  earth  to 
institute  Christian  dogma,  to  interfere  with  free  speculation,  or 
with  that  perpetual  labour  of  mind  out  of  which  science  is  bom. 
He  wondered  whether  some  progressive  and  evolutionary  Chris¬ 
tianity  might  not  become  the  religion  of  democracy,  and  whether 
the  principle  of  love  incarnated  in  man,  which  it  was  Christ’s 
mission  to  announce,  might  not  produce  a  Church  that  should 
transcend  the  limits  of  ecclesiasticism,  and  become  that  glorious 
Church  invisible  of  which  all  visible  Churches  are  but  shadows. 

The  very  Pope  who  condemned  Lamennais  admitted  the 
necessity  of  reform  in  the  civil  government  of  the  Papal  States 
and  so  by  implication  in  all  States.  ‘  I  have  only  a  few  years, 
‘  perhaps  a  few  days  to  live — after  me  they  will  choose  a  young 
‘  Pope  and  it  will  fall  to  his  lot  to  do  the  deeds  without  which  it 
‘  is  impossible  for  us  to  continue  to  exist.’  * 

New  hopes  were  raised  by  the  accession  of  Pius  IX.  He  was 

*  ‘  Kirche  u.  Kirchen,’  v.  Dollinger,  p.  566 ;  cit.  Nielseui  vol.  ii; 
p.  83; 
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called  the  liberal  Pope,  and  men  trusted  that  he  might  prove 
a  greater  statesman  than  his  predecessors.  The  Church,  it  was 
felt  by  the  Liberals,  had  a  magnificent  opportunity  if  she  could 
but  preach  the  cause  of  the  people  throughout  the  world. 
Mazzini  urged  the  Pope  to  put  himseU  at  the  head  of  the  national 
movement,  and  Mettemich  half  feared  that  the  sermons  preached 
in  Italy  on  O’Connell’s  death  were  inspired  by  Pius  IX.,  and  were 
indications  that  the  representative  of  absolutism  was  about  to 
become  the  supporter  of  national  movements  throughout  the 
world.  The  new  Pope,  who  together  with  great  theological 
ignorance  coupled  a  high  degree  of  vanity,  played  with  the 
people  for  a  short  while  and  appointed  a  ‘  Consulta  di  Stato  ’ 
to  advise  him  in  temporal  affeiirs.  Lord  Minto  observed  that 
this  concession  was  the  funeral  of  the  temporal  power,  and 
events  proved  that  he  was  right,  for  the  lay  ministry  soon 
discovered  the  incompatibility  of  headship  of  a  Church  with 
any  merely  temporal  sovereignty.  Politically  Pius  IX.  meant  to 
be  liberal,  ecclesiastically  he  meant  to  be  reactionary,  and  the 
inward  contradiction  of  this  position  drove  him  after  the  murder 
of  Rossi  to  fly  from  Rome.  In  the  quiet  seaport  of  Gaeta  he 
found  rest,  and  there  became  the  docile  pupil  of  Jesuits  and 
adopted  for  the  future  their  conservative  and  consolidating 
policy. 

By  his  condemnation  of  Rosmini’s  book  on  constitutional 
government  Pius  indicated  the  illiberality  of  his  new  attitude,  or, 
as  the  Romans  said,  showed  that  he  had  become  Pio  NonoSecondo. 
A  short  campaign  of  intolerance  was  ventured  upon  by  the 
Holy  See  and  in  1852  Madiai  and  his  wife  were  ‘condemned 
‘  to  four  years’  penal  imprisonment,  because  they  had  them- 
‘  selves  read  an  Italian  Bible,  and  had  worked  for  the  dissemi- 
‘  nation  of  translations  of  that  book  in  their  own  native  language  ; 
‘  and  they  were  not  released  from  their  confinement  until  Lord 
‘  Palmerston  threatened  to  send  a  few  English  warships  to  the 
‘  Mediterranean.’  *  The  works  of  the  famous  Muratori  were 
forbidden  by  Leopold  II.  in  Tuscany  at  the  instigation  of  Rome, 
because  his  investigations  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  and  the  origin  of  the  Papal  States  might  be  a  hin¬ 
drance  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  schemes  of  Pius  IX.’s  new 
governors,  the  Jesuits.  These  astute  politicians  saw  in  the 
Catholic  Emancipation  Act  in  England  an  opportunity  for 
aggressive  measures.  In  1850  a  brief  was  issued  re-establishing 
the  Papal  hierarchy  in  this  country,  and  tihree  years  later  the 
same  step  was  taken  in  Holland.  In  both  cases  the  result 


*  Nielsen,  vol.  ii.  p.  184; 
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was  the  same.  After  a  period  of  high  but  short-lived  popular 
excitement  both  kingdoms  viewed  the  Papal  encroachment 
with  indifference. 

The  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  proclaimed 
in  1854.  ‘  It  was  an  act  peculiar  to  Pius  IX.  for  which  no 
‘former  pontificate  can  show  any  parallel,’  for  he  defined  it 
of  his  own  sovereign  authority.  It  was  a  practical  claim  to 
InfaUibility.  Ten  years  later  the  Encyclical  Lettef  Quanta  cura 
with  its  appended  Syllabus  appeared.  Since  sociaUsm,  com¬ 
munism,  Bible  societies,  secret  societies,  the  theory  of  a  free 
Church  in  a  free  State,  and  associations  of  Liberal  Catholics  were 
all  included  in  its  condemnation,  it  was  a  farther  declaration 
of  war  upon  modem  society  and  it  created  an  immense  sensation 
in  Europe.  It  ends  by  declaring  the  assertion  that  ‘  the  Roman 
‘  Pontiff  can  and  must  effect  a  reconciliation  and  alliance  with 
‘  progress,  liberty  and  the  new  civilisation  ’  to  be  anathema. 

Intellectual  liberalism  within  the  Church  as  contrasted  with 
social  liberalism  may  be  said  to  become  articulate  after  this 
time,  and  though  the  Vatican  Council  was  designed  to  put  down 
all  such  ideas  and  schemes  it  only  served  to  make  the  position 
of  thinking  Catholics  more  difficult  to  maintain,  because  it 
emphasised  the  claim  of  the  Church  to  dogmatise  not  only 
on  political  and  social,  but  also  on  intellectual  issues. 

With  the  General  Council  may  also  be  said  to  have  begun 
the  Church’s  warfare  on  modem  ^science  and  thought.  With 
good  reason  did  ‘  Janus  ’  on  the  eve  of  the  Council  point  out  that 
the  one  essential  condition  for  the  general  triumph  of  dogma 
was  that  all  libraries  should  be  burned  and  that  the  civihsed 
nations  should  become  strangers  to  all  knowledge  of  their  past, 
somewhat  like  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand.  The  irrefutable 
arguments  of  von  Dollinger  and  Hiiber  were  answered  in  ‘  The 
‘Pope  and  his  latest  Calumniators,’  by  Scheeben,  who  asserts 
that  after  reading  ‘  Janus  ’  he  is  driven  to  conclude  that  the 
authors  are  in  theology  and  history  as  well  as  in  conduct  and  in 
life  ‘  bunglers  and  swindlers.’  * 

The  Council  opened  on  Decembers,  1869,  and  at  the  first  General 
Congregation  it  was  proposed  that  the  Syllabus  should  be  adopted 
as  dogmatic,  which  distressed  the  more  liberal  of  the  envoys ; 
and  after  the  third  General  Congregation  on  the  20th,  when  a 
commission  for  discipline  was  chosen,  Louis  Veuillot  exclaimed, 

‘  The  Council  is  Ultramontane,’  and  rejoiced  that  ‘  it  must  now 
‘  be  clear  to  everybody  that  Ultramontanism  was  not  a  party 
‘  but  the  Church  itself.’ 
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Addresses  against  the  definition  of  Infallibility  were  drawn 
up  and  signed  by  German,  Austrian,  French,  American,  and 
Italian  bishops.  Intellectual  priests  hke  Gratry  and  Maret 
made  open  protest ;  Montalembert  spent  his  last  years  in 
fighting  the  dogma;  Newman  from  his  Oratory  wrote  sadly 
that  the  Council  seemed  to  be  creating  new  and  not  solving  old 
difficulties.  After  the  promulgation  of  the  dogmatic  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Faith,  the  Jesuits  set  to  work  to  push  through  their 
momentous  dogma  of  defined  InfalUbiUty.  Monsignor  Pie, 
who  opened  the  debate  on  the  dogmatic  scheme,  saw  proof  of 
the  Infalhbihty  of  the  Pope  in  St.  Peter’s  crucifixion ;  ‘  for  did 
‘  not  the  head  of  that  apostle  bear  up  his  whole  body  and  does 
‘  not  the  Pope  now  b?ar  up  his  whole  Church  ?  It  is  he  who 
‘  bears  that  is  infalhble,  not  that  which  is  borne  !  ’  The  analogy 
is  a  preposterous  one,  and  we  cannot  but  learn  with  amazement 
that  it  found  a  respectful  audience.  Manning’s  speech  went 
to  prove  that  the  infallibility  of  the  head  is  the  logical  outcome 
of  the  infallibility  of  the  body,  which  was  practically  saying 
that  democracy  and  absolutism  were  identical  terms. 

Darboy,  Schwarzenburg,  Strossmayer  and  others  spoke  out 
boldly  against  the  dogma,  but  the  general  debate  was  suddenly 
brought  to  a  close  on  Jmie  3,  to  the  horror  of  the  opposition, 
for  there  were  still  forty  speakers  demanding  to  be  heard. 
After  further  special  debates  on  the  character  of  the  Primacy  and 
the  meaning  of  Infallibility  the  protests  of  the  minority  were 
overruled,  and  on  July  16,  at  the  General  Congregation,  the 
dogma  was  prepared  for  final  adoption.  On  that  day  was 
inserted  the  clause,  ‘  Romani  pontificis  definitiones  esse  ex  sese, 
‘  non  autem  ex  consensu  Ecclesiae,  irreformabiles.’ 

‘  The  next  day  Dupanloup  made  a  last  desperate  attempt  to 
hinder  the  proclamation  of  the  dogma  in  dispute.  He  sent  a  letter 
to  Pius  IX.,  in  which  he  suggested  that  in  the  solemn  session  the 
successor  of  St.  Peter  as  soon  as  the  dogma  had  been  adopted  by 
voting  should  declare  that  out  of  prudence  and  apostolic  moderation 
he  would  postpone  the  confirmation  of  it  to  a  more  favourable  time, 
when  men’s  minds  had  again  calmed  down.’  * 

Pius  IX.  became  angry  when  he  read  the  letter,  and  exclaimed 
to  two  bishops,  ‘  This  Bishop  of  Orleans  is  mad  !  He  wants  me 
‘  to  stop  the  mouth  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  the  Council — I, 
‘  the  Pope,  who  am  merely  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Holy  Ghost.’ 

Many  of  the  bishops  shrank  from  voting  ‘  non  placet  ’  at  the 
last  and  preferred  to  make  what  they  called  ‘  the  sacrifice  of 
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‘  their  will  ’  either  by  abstention  or  by  agreement.  Before  the 
concluding  session  eighty-eight  bishops  had  left  Rome,  among 
them  Melchers,  Ketteler,  Haynald,  and  Dupanloup,  who  had 
been  the  strongest  opponents  of  the  dogma.  Serenity  and 
unanimity,  however,  reigned  at  least  in  appearance  over  this 
decision  of  the  Church,  for  at  the  decisive  moment  533  voted 
‘  placet,’  and  only  two  ‘  non-placet.’  Well  might  Mamiing 
exclaim,  ‘  Dogma  has  conquered  history  !  ’  With  regard  to 
the  part  Manning  played  in  the  Council,  Nielsen  says  : 

‘  If  any  single  man  were  able  to  ascribe  to  himself  the  honour  of 
this  victory,  it  would  be  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  il  diavolo 
dd  Concilio.  When  he  came  home  from  St.  Peter’s  at  one  o’clock 
on  July  18  he  found  on  his  table  a  picture  of  the  Jesuit  dogmatic 
theologian,  Bellarmine.  It  was  a  present  from  the  Jesuits  of  the 
Civiltci  Cattolica,  and  an  inscription  on  the  picture  announced  that 
it  was  intended  to  be  a  memorial  of  the  fourth  session  of  the  Vatican 
Council.  The  gift  and  the  givers  reveal  who  it  was  that  gained  the 
victory  at  the  Vatican  Council.  Undoubtedly  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
Manning  to  possess  this  testimony  of  the  gratitude  of  the  Jesuits. 
But  his  opinion  of  them  changed  greatly  before  he  died.  Scarcely 
twenty  years  after  that  July  day,  in  a  document  intended  to  set 
forth  the  hindrances  which  stood  in  the  way  of  the  spread  of  the 
Roman  Church  in  England,  he  mentions  as  the  ninth  and  last,  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  Unfortunately  his  biographer  has  not  dared  to 
publish  this  section  of  the  Cardinal’s  rehgious  and  political  testa¬ 
ment.’  * 

No  doubt  the  proclamation  was  the  cause  of  a  great  access  of 
spiritual  power  to  the  Pope,  and  practically  it  was  a  challenge 
to  all  States,  and  an  assertion  of  the  superior  jurisdiction  of 
the  Church.  As  has  been  instanced  during  the  last  thirty 
years  in  France  and  more  recently  in  Spain,  a  concordatory 
‘  regime  ’  was  rendered  by  it  impossible,  for  it  turned  the  bishops 
in  all  countries  into  prefects  whose  authority  is  only  valid  so 
long  as  it  is  covered  by  the  Holy  See. 

Lord  Acton,  whose  views  coincided  with  those  of  von  Dollinger 
as  to  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  and  the  primacy  of  the  Pope, 
was  strongly  opposed  to  the  main  object  for  which  the  General 
Council  was  summoned.  He  lectured  and  wrote  against  the 
new  dogma,  but  after  the  promulgation  of  the  Bull  he  made 
the  requisite  ‘  sacrifice  of  the  intellect,’  and  gave  in  his  adherence 
to  the  definition.  He  held  that  his  private  judgement  was 
subject  to  the  voice  of  the  Church,  an  attitude  which  is  entirely 
justifiable  from  the  Catholic,  and  entirely  condenmable  from 
the  intellectual  point  of  view.  His  friend,  von  Dollinger,  was 
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intellectually  honest  and  refused  to  accept  the  dogma  as  a 
Christian,  a  theologian,  an  historian,  or  a  citizen. 

An  effort  has  recently  been  made  by  Abbot  Gasquet  ‘  to  drop 
‘  the  veil  of  charity  ’  over  all  that  was  heterodox  in  Lord  Acton’s 
views,  all  that  was  intellectually  bold  and  at  variance  with  the 
decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council.  This  effort  has  been  very 
properly  met  by  Father  Thurston,  S.J.,*  who  objects  to  the 
whole  career  of  Lord  Acton  being  judged  upon  the  evidence 
revealed  in  Gasquet’s  book,  which  for  the  most  part  deals  with 
the  comparatively  imtroubled  years  between  1858-63,  and 
takes  no  account  of  other  letters  already  published  f  containing 
revelations  startling  to  the  orthodox.  One  hundred  and  forty 
seven  out  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  of  the  letters  pub¬ 
lished  in  ‘  Lord  Acton  and  his  Circle  ’  are  earlier  in  date  than  the 
Syllabus,  and  it  is  only  after  1864  that  the  proving  of  minds  was 
made  manifest.  The  letters,  which,  after  all,  have  no  more 
general  interest  than  those  of  any  editor  of  a  serious  review 
to  his  contributors,  should  not  be  made  to  bear  so  great  an 
interpretation.  The  motive  for  publishing  them  is  difficult  to 
surmise,  because  it  can  hardly  be  alleged  that  a  person  of  Abbot 
Gasquet’s  well-known  learning  and  high-mindedness  would 
make  them  the  cover  for  an  attempt  to  capture  for  orthodoxy 
a  name  that  was  again  and  again  connected  with  heterodoxy. 

The  ‘  Rambler,’  the  magazine  of  the  converts,  in  connexion  with 
which  these  letters  by  Lord  Acton  were  written,  was  designed 
to  meet  the  wants  of  a  cultivated  Catholic  laity,  but  its  career 
was  not  lengthy.  Cardinal  Wiseman  especially  disapproved  of  its 
influence  and  said  that  it  had  ‘grazed  even  the  edges  of  the 
‘  most  perilous  abysses  of  error.’  In  1862  the  ‘  Rambler  ’  became 
the  ‘  Home  and  Foreign  Review,’  and  in  1864  it  put  an  end  to 
its  own  existence.  An  article  in  the  final  number  of  the  ‘  Review  ’ 
by  Lord  Acton  stated  that  the  magazine  existed  to  further 
certain  principles  and  views,  and  that  as  these  were  condemned 
by  the  Holy  See,^  ‘  no  Catholic  can  contemplate  without  alarm 
‘  the  evil  that  would  be  caused  by  a  Cathohc  journal  persis- 
‘  tently  labouring  to  thwart  the  pubhshed  will  of  the  Holy  See, 
‘  The  conductors  of  the  “  Review  ”  refuse  to  take  upon  them- 
‘  selves  the  responsibility  of  such  a  position.’ 

It  was  an  article  on  ‘  Original  Sin  ’  in  the  ‘  Rambler  ’  which 
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had  first  got  that  organ  into  disgrace,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  in  reference  to  this  train  of  thought  that  the  contempt  for 
natural  man  displayed  in  the  teaching  of  the  Church  was  still 
further  symbolised  in  her  selection  of  Liguori  in  1871  as  a  new 
‘  doctor  ecclesiffi.’  This'man  fulfilled  the  whole  law  of  self-abase¬ 
ment,  mental,  moral,  and  physical.  He  had  been  canonised 
in  1839,  and  the  reasons  which  made  him  worthy  to  be  doctor 
of  the  Church  were  his  setting  forth  of  ethical  principles,  and 
the  proofs  in  his  writings  both  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
and  of  Papal  Infallibility.  The  new  doctor  had  been  proved  by 
criticism  to  have  betrayed  ‘  boundless  ignorance  and  levity  in  his 
‘  quotations  from  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,’  and  von  Bollinger 
in  1871  undertook  to  show  that  the  proofs  of  Papal  Infallibility 
found  in  his  works  were  ‘  for  the  most  part  spurious,  forged,  or 
‘garbled.’  It  is  worth  recalling  what  manner  of  saint  Liguori 
was,  as  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  type  more  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  ideals  of  natural  men  and  of  modern  society. 

At  Ciorani  he  lived  for  years  in  a  miserable  room  at  the  back 
of  a  staircase  which  received  light  and  air  only  through  an 
opening  covered  with  paper.  He  sat  with  a  heavy  stone  hung 
round  his  neck  and  walked  with  pebbles  in  his  shoes  ;  he  sprinkled 
bitter  herbs  on  his  scanty  food  so  as  to  make  it  unpalatable ; 
he  lay  on  sharp  stones  which  ran  deep  into  his  flesh,  scourged 
himself  and  wore  a  spiked  belt ;  he  turned  his  back  when 
talking  to  women.  \^en  he  had  to  act  he  was  hopelessly 
bewildered  and  beset  by  scruples.  Ethics  were  to  him  princi¬ 
pally  casuistry.  His  doctrine  of  equivocation  has  been  severely 
attacked  by  healthy  moralists.  Newman  thought  it  totally 
unfitted  for  the  English  character,  and  other  Roman  Catholics 
thought  it  immoral.  ‘  If  Liguori’s  doctrine  is  right,  then  the 
‘  narrow  way  of  the  Gospel  is  made  broad,  or  rather  it  is  given 
‘up  and  the  broad  way  which  leads  to  destruction  is  recom- 
‘  mended  to  Christians.’  Cardinal  Wiseman  said  that  even  in 
his  time  there  was  no  confessional  in  England  which  was  not 
under  the  influence  of  the  ‘  gentle  theology  of  this  Saint  ’ ;  and 
to  Cardinal  Manning  Liguori  was  ‘  the  moral  theologian.’ 

The  policy  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Church,  it  must  be 
recognised,  has  been  throughout  the  nineteenth  century  con- 
Mstent  with  itself.  The  campaign  that  opened  against  Liberal 
Catholicism  as  interpreted  by  Lamennais  with  the  Encyclical 
Letter  Mirari  vos  has  been  carried  on  by  a  series  of  declarations. 
Not  only  has  ‘  the  death-dealing  pest  ’  of  socialism  been  attributed 
to  ‘  the  insane  war  of  Protestante  ’  against  the  Catholic  Church, 
not'only  has  the  modern  idea  of  the  neutral  State  been  anathe¬ 
matised,  but  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep  modern  science 
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and  new  thought  away  from  the  faithful,  and  Leo  XIII.,  it  will 
be  remembered,  reinstated  the  philosophy  of  Thomas  Aquinas  as 
the  foundation  of  all  studies  in  schools  and  seminaries.  The 
result  of  this  policy  is  that  where,  fifty  years  ago,  there  was  one 
Catholic  permeated  with  liberal  ideas  there  are  now  a  thousand. 
Liberalism  perhaps  has  become  vaguer  in  its  aims  as  it  has 
become  more  diffused,  but  it  has  become  popular,  and  certain 
priests  of  the  Catholic  communion,  realising  the  danger  of 
numberless  defections,  have  tried  to  prove  that  the  programme 
of  steadily  pursued  conservatism  and  repression  no  more  re¬ 
presents  the  Catholic  Church  than  the  programme  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  office  represents  the  feeling  of  the  country  it  governs. 
Father  Tyrrell  in  particular  develops  this  theory.*  ‘  To  quarrel 
‘  with  the  expression  is  no  reason  per  se  for  quarrelling  with 
‘  the  thing  expressed,’  he  says,  but  this  contention  is  too 
sophistical  even  for  private  use,  for  the  quarrels  of  dissenters  and 
reformers  have  generally  arisen  on  questions  of  conformity,  and 
if  there  were  no  expression  there  could  be  no  religious  schisms. 
He  talks  of  organised  Catholicism  as  striving  feebly  to  formulate 
‘  the  inscrutable  voiceless  life,’  ‘  the  eternal  truths  ’  and  the  ‘  divine 
‘  instincts,’  and  from  this  it  would  seem  that  for  him  the  Church 
herself  is  not  infallible.  He  allows  that  the  truths  by  which 
we  grow  are  ‘  too  fundamental  and  too  simple  to  be  involved  in 
‘  the  fate  of  anything  so  contingent  as  a  theological  system.’ 
‘  Where,’  he  asla,  ‘  do  we  find  Christ  insisting  on  the  spiritual 
‘  necessity  or  advantage  of  beliefs  that  perplex  or  do  violence 
‘  to  the  senses  and  intelligence  of  His  hearers,  except  so  far  as 
‘  He  rebukes  their  lack  of  that  deeper  intelligence  which  is 
‘  conditioned  by  moral  dispositions  and  is  kin  to,  if  not  identical 
‘  with  Faith  ?  ’  Yes,  but  the  religion  of  Christ  is  neither  mono¬ 
polised  nor  manifested  in  its  completion  by  any  Christian  Church, 
and  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether  amid  the  varying  forms  of 
Christianity  the  religion  of  Christ  has  ever  yet  bwn  faintly 
realised.  The  Church  of  Rome,  as  expressed  in  the  world 
to-day,  finds  no  champion  in  Father  Tyrrell,  whose  only  argu¬ 
ment  in  her  favour  is  that  she  stands  for  the  principle  of  Catho¬ 
licity — that  she  is  an  abortive  essay  towards  that  all-embracing 
religious  association  which,  as  a  mediating  instrument,  should 
secure  the  fullest  and  freest  commerce  between  its  several 
members  and  the  whole — that  is,  between  the  soul  and  God. 
Men  of  all  shades  of  theological  belief  may  agree  with  Father 
Tyrrell  when  he  says,  *  Faith  is  not  a  sharing  in  the  common 
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‘  creed  of  the  visible  Church,  but  in  the  common  vision  of  the 
‘  invisible  Church,  which  is  in  a  measure  that  of  God  Himself.’ 

Father  Tyrrell  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  intellectual 
men  and  women  should  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  diflSculties 
arising  out  of  the  conflict  between  reason  and  authority,  but 
that  it  is  their  plain  duty  to  criticise  Ultramontanism.  In 
this  opinion  Baron  von  Hiigel  concurs,  for  he  thinks  it  a  ‘  strict 
‘  duty  ’  to  give  public  expression  to  his  own  perplexities  and 
conclusions  with  regard  to  the  Report  of  the  Biblical  Com¬ 
mission,*  and  like  the  ex-Jesuit,  who  admits  that  the  conserva¬ 
tive  positions  held  by  the  Curia  ‘  are  maintained  by  ignorance, 
systematic  or  involuntary,’  he  allows  that  the  Report  is  but 
another  attempt  to  suppress  and  emasculate  science  and  scholar¬ 
ship.  Both  writers  are  only  stating  what  is  the  common  opinion 
outside  the  walls  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  both  letters  are 
by  critics  of  authority  within  them,  and  therefore  have  an 
interest  and  a  value  which  they  would  not  have  if  written  by 
men  hostile  and  indifferent  to  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  ‘  When  authority  is  dumb  or  stultifies  itself,  private 
‘  conviction  resumes  its  previous  rights  and  liberties,’  says  Father 
Tyrrell,  and  by  these  words  his  protest,  and  that  of  Baron  von 
Hiigel,  are  justified. 

The  Church  of  Rome,  however,  does  not  share  Father  Tyrrell’s 
wish  to  retain  within  her  walls  those  men  who  disapprove  of 
her  policy  and  aims,  and  she  has  already  shown  her  disapproval 
of  his  philosophical  attitude  in  regarding  the  Church  ‘  sub  specie 
‘  seternitatis.’  A  great  deal  of  commotion  has  been  made  over 
this  ‘  confidential  letter,’  which  of  course  was’not  originally  written 
for  publication,  but  for  the  private  edification  of  an  anthropologist. 
In  Italy,  where  it  appeared  translated  by  Professor  Giacosa  of 
Milan,  assisted  by  Fogazzaro,  before  its  publication  in  England, 
it  made  a  considerable  stir.  It  has  been  said  that  Fogazzaro’s 
connexion  with  the  publication  of  this  letter  was  the  real 
cause  of  the  censure  of  ‘  The  Saint,'  which  novel  has  done  more 
to  popularise  the  hopes  and  fears  of  Liberal  Catholics  than  any 
book  since  the  movement  originated.  Everyone  knows  that 
Fogazzaro  is  a  pious  and  practising  Catholic  who,  after  a  life¬ 
time’s  experience,  has  deliberately  given  to  the  world  the  out¬ 
come  of  his  reflections  on  the  Church.  The  object  of  his  novel, 
in  so  far  as  it  can  be  said  to  have  a  purpose,  is  to  prove  the  futility 
of  negative  criticism  of  Ultramontanism,  and  to  urge  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  some  serious  constructive  movement. 

There  is  practically  no  plot  and  no  action  in  ‘  The  Saint,’ 
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the  interest  of  which  lies  in  the  types  of  Catholics  it  presents, 
and  the  aspirations  it  makes  public.  Pietro  Maironi,  the 
principal  figure  of  the  story  and  the  Saint  after  whom  the  book 
is  named,  is  an  educated  man  of  the  world  who,  to  atone  for 
a  sin,  is  living  a  life  of  expiation  as  gardener’s  assistant  at  a 
Benedictine  monastery  near  Subiaco.  In  the  moment  of  con¬ 
version — after  going  from  the  death-bed  of  the  mad  wife  to 
whom  he  had  been  faithless,  to  pray  in  the  chapel  of  the  asylum — 
he  sees  intensely  through  his  closed  eyes  the  words,  ‘  Magister 
‘  adest  et  vocat  te.’  Then  and  there  he  made  the  resolution  to 
obey,  to  forsake  his  past  and  the  woman  he  still  loved,  and  to 
disappear  in  some  retreat  as  a  nameless  penitent.  When  the 
story  opens  he  has  lived  for  three  years  a  life  of  submissive 
asceticism  at  the  monastery,  and  has  gained  the  reputation  of  a 
saint.  A  new  superior  coming  to  rule  over  the  community  will 
not  tolerate  him  in  his  unorthodox  position,  and  orders  him 
either  to  become  a  monk  or  to  leave  the  convent.  Conscious  of 
no  vocation  for  monastic  life,  he  quits  Subiaco  reluctantly  and 
goes  to  a  village  in  the  hills,  where  he  remains  working 
for  the  poor  and  the  sick,  and  preaching  the  Word  of  Christ. 
Later  he  goes  to  Rome,  and  there  finds  opportunity  of 
denouncing  Ultramontanism  and  all  its  ways  to  the  Pope. 
The  other  figures  in  the  story  are  Giovanni  Selva,  the  Catholic 
philosopher,  and  his  young  wife ;  Jeanne  Dessalle,  to  whom 
Pietro  Maironi  had  once  been  lover  ;  Dom  Clemente,  the  saintly 
and  educated  Benedictine,  sympathising  with  the  Liberal  move¬ 
ment  but  unready  to  take  any  action  on  his  own  account ;  the 
Vatican  ecclesiastics  and  the  various  auditors  and  speakers, 
in  the  midst  of  whom  the  personality  of  the  Saint  is  made  vivid. 
The  text  on  which  the  work  is  founded  is  that  the  Church  can 
only  be  regenerated  by  holiness  and  not  by  intellect.  It  is 
suggested  that  a  new  Franciscan  movement  would  really  stir  a 
world  tired  of  pompous  cardinals  and  imperial  autocrats,  a  world 
that  is  more  often  guided  by  heart  than  by  reason.  Great 
popular  movements  as  a  rule  have  not  been  inaugurated  by 
intellectual  men,  for  some  means  more  direct  and  obvious  than 
pure  thought  are  required  if  an  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  the 
people.  Giovanni  Selva,  however,  believes  that  something 
can  be  done  through  intellectualism.  He  himself  is  engaged 
in  the  moral  justification  of  Christian  ethics,  in  an  endeavour 
to  show  why  remmciation,  which  wars  against  Nature’s  laws, 
torments  man,  and  shuts  the  door  to  future  lives,  should  be 
exalted.  He  draws  the  answer  from  the  study  of  moral 
phenomena  considered  in  their  historical  origin  and  evolution, 
and  gradually  through  study  of  the  laws  of  mutual  aid  among 
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animals  concludes  that  the  mysterious  impulse  of  self-sacrifice  is 
planted  in  the  being  of  both  birds  and  beasts.  He  assumes  that 
the  instinct  must  serve  some  end  or  purpose,  and  from  this  he 
arrives  at  the  general  principle  that  the  renunciation  of  physical 
pleasure  for  a  higher  form  of  satisfaction,  not  only  signifies  the 
effort  of  the  species  towards  a  superior  land  of  existence,  but 
proves  the  reality  of  such  existence.  He  speaks  of  those  who 
renounce  as  unconscious  collaborators  with  the  Power  which 
governs  the  universe,  and  of  their  lives  as  incarnating  the 
progressive  energy  of  the  species.  He  regards  them  as  con- 
servers  of  that  spiritual  element  which  will  eventually  create 
for  itself  a  corporeal  form.  Such  is  the  philosophical  and 
idealistic  view  of  celibacy,  and  the  contrast  between  theory 
and  practice  in  this  matter  is  finely  drawn.  Selva  from  his 
.study  regards  it  as  if  it  were  the  stage  for  another  advance  in 
the  evolution  of  morals,  the  denial  of  the  physical  constitutijig 
for  him  the  birth  of  the  spiritual.  Dom  Clemente  and  ‘  The 
Saint,’  seeing  monasticism  as  it  is  in  practice,  uninspired  by  any 
fervour  of  renunciation,  or  any  ultimate  view  of  progress,  are  less 
sanguine  as  to  its  real  value,  though  they  too  know,  like  Selva, 
that  self-sacrifice  has  indestructible  roots  in  the  human  heart,  and 
that  it  is  a  great  factor  in  moral  evolution.  The  convent  is  no 
exception  to  the  universal  rule  of  the  travesty  of  ideas  in  realisa¬ 
tion.  Once  let  ideas  become  embodied  and  they  assume  the 
limitations  peculiar  to  all  man’s  objective  creations. 

Selva  sees  the  want  of  spirituality  in  the  clergy  and  the  ignor¬ 
ance  of  religious  teachers  with  sorrow,  and  he  believes  that  if  a 
more  liberal  opinion  could  be  created  within  the  Church  it 
might  permeate  the  whole  organisation  with  new  life.  He  wishes 
to  form  a  society  for  this  purpose,  and  organises  a  meeting 
at  his  house  to  explain  his  object  to  men  interested  in  the 
matter. 

‘  There  are  many  Catholics  in  Italy  and  outside  of  Italy  who, 
with  us,  desire  certain  reforms  in  the  Church.  We  wish  them  to  be 
brought  about  without  rebellion,  to  be  the  work  of  the  legitimate 
authorities.  We  desire  reforms  in  religious  instruction,  in  the 
ceremonies,  in  the  discipline  of  the  clergy,  reforms  even  in  the 
highest  sphere  of  the  ecclesiastical  government.  To  obtain  these 
ends  it  is  necessary  to  create  a  current  of  opinion  strong  enough  to 
induce  the  legitimate  authorities  to  act  in  conformity  with  our 
views,  be  it  twenty,  thirty,  or  even  fifty  years  hence.  Now  we  who 
hold  these  opinions  are  widely  dispersed,  and,  save  in  the  case  of 
those  who  publish  articles  or  books,  are  ignorant  of  one  another’s 
views.  Very  probably  a  large  number  of  pious  and  cultured  people 
in  the  Catholic  world  feel  as  we  do,  and  I  believe  it  would  afford  the 
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greatest  assistance  in  the  spreading  of  our  opinions  if  we  could  at 
least  know  one  another.’  *  »• 

The  question  of  forming  an  association  to  further  movements 
of  reform  is  discussed  by  those  present.  The  ambitious  Abb6 
Marinier  objects  to  the  scheme  as  being  dangerous.  Since  it  is 
easier  for  the  governors  of  the  Church  to  strike  at  an  association  i 

than  at  isolate  men,  he  advises  his  hearers  to  remain  unbound 
by  any  visible  fetters  ; 

‘  I  do  not  believe  that  any  good  can  be  achieved  through  this 
league.  Associations  may  be  useful  to  raise  salaries,  they  may  ' 

6 remote  industries  and  commerce ;  but  science  and  truth,  never. 

Reforms  will  surely  be  brought  about  some  day,  because  ideas  are 
stronger  than  men,  and  are  always  pressing  forward ;  but  by 
arraying  them  in  armour  and  marching  them  forward  in  companies, 
you  expose  them  to  a  terrible  fire,  which  will  check  their  progress 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  Science  and  religion  progress  only 
through  the  individual,  through  the  Messiah.  Have  you  a  saint 
among  you  ?  Do  you  know  where  to  look  for  one  ?  Then  find  ' 

him  and  let  him  march  forward.  Fiery  language,  broad  charity, 
two  or  three  little  miracles,  and  your  Messiah  alone  will  achieve 
more  than  all  of  you  together.’  f 

Dom  Clemente,  the  Benedictine  with  ‘  the  face  of  an  angel,’ 
agrees  with  Marinier  in  thinking  that  a  saint  alone  could  accom-  j 
plish  such  reforms,  and  urges  that  all  present  shall  be  the  humble 
harbingers  of  such  a  Messiah.  Minucci  the  professor,  however, 
has  been  made  angry  by  the  worldly  abba’s  timidity,  for  he 
wants  to  ‘  unwind  those  ancient  cere-cloths  in  which  the  Church 
is  smothered,’  and  ‘  in  which  she  would  be  killed  if  she  were 
mortal.’  ‘  We  wish  to  be  united  in  the  living  Christ,’  he  cries 
with  eagerness  ...  *  we  want  our  faith  to  gain  in  intensity 
‘  even  if  it  lose  in  extension  ...  we  feel  that  Christ  is  preparing 
‘  a  slow  but  a  tremendous  religious  transformation  ...  let  us 
*  band  together  against  the  fanaticism  which  crucified  Him  and 
‘  which  is  now  poisoning  His  Church ;  and  if  suffering  be  our 
‘  reward  let  us  give  thanks  to  the  Father.’ 

Salviati  points  out  that  an  intellectual  reformation  is  likely 
to  be  misunderstood  by  simple  souls,  and  suggests  that  they  I 
should  attempt  to  illuminate  hearts  by  a  Franciscan  mission. 

Selva  finds  himself  tom  in  two  between  the  moral  and  the  intel¬ 
lectual  reformation,  and  the  assembly  breaks  up  without  hope 
of  that  saint  who  might,  if  found,  make  the  whole  movement 
fruitful.*'  Dom  Clemente,  when  he  goes  back  to  Santa  Scholastics 
after" the^meeting,  is  questioned  by  his  Abbot  about  the  new 

♦  The  Saint,  p.  43.  -j-  Ibid.  p.  52. 
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Rosminians,  and  is  forbidden  ever  again  to  visit  the  Selvas.  After 
kissing  the  hand  of  his  superior  in  token  of  obedience  the 
monk  takes  refuge  in  the  chapel,  and  there  kneeling  before  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  with  eyes  uplifted  to  the  Tabernacle,  he 
confessed  to  Christ  the  Way,  the  Truth,  the  Life,  that  which  he 
had  never  confessed  to  living  man.  He  poured  out  his  hopeless¬ 
ness,  his  conviction  that  everything  in  the  old  monastery,  every¬ 
thing  except  Christ  in  the  Tabernacle,  was  on  the  point  of  death. 
Instead  of  being  the  radiating  hearth  of  Christianity  the  convent 
was  os.sif3dng  in  grim  age.  There  the  fires  of  faith  and  piety, 
like  the  candles  on  the  altar,  burnt  till  they  consumed  their 
human  envelope,  without  ever  sending  a  warming  or  an  illumining 
ray  through  the  thick  convent  walls  into  the  world  of  strugghng 
and  unhappy  men.  And  he  wondered  how  it  could  be  that  the 
divine  instinct  of  self-renimciation,  the  deepest  instinct  in  human 
nature,  could  become  so  perverted  as  to  lose  the  power  of 
regeneration. 

When  Maironi,  at  the  instance  of  the  superior,  leaves  the 
convent  he  goes  to  the  village  of  Yenne,  and  there  lives  a  gentle 
yet  strenuous  life  sowing  and  harvesting  for  the  widows,  or  those 
too  infirm  to  work,  and  caring  for  the  sick.  His  fame  goes  out 
into  the  land,  and  along  the  white  roads  of  Italy  come  streaming 
towards  him  the  sick,  the  curious,  and  the  sad.  Still  he  wears 
the  habit  of  a  Benedictine  lay  brother,  but  the  Abbot  of  Subiaco 
forbids  him  its  use.  Henceforth  he  resolves  to  be  the  layman, 
the  wandering  knight  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  the  priest  preaching 
in  churches,  but  the  missionary  of  the  Christ-truth.  ITie  priest 
and  sacristan  of  Yenne  shun  him  as  heretic,  and  he  goes  forth  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  people  according  as  Christ  shall  lead  him 
to  speak,  in  cottages,  in  the  street,  or  in  high  places.  Drawn  by  an 
irresistible  impulse  to  Rome,  he  there  talks  with  social  reformers, 
sceptics,  and  fashionable  people,  and  finally  gains  access  to  the 
Pope  himself,  who  is  represented  as  an  old  and  gentle  man,  sym¬ 
pathising  with  the  Saint’s  ideas  and  helpless  among  his  Council. 
Maironi  tells  him  of  the  great  ills  to  which  the  Church  is  subordi¬ 
nated,  saying  that  four  evil  spirits,  masquerading  as  angels  of 
light,  have  entered  her  precincts  to  make  war  on  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  first  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  l)dng,  which  is  followed  by  all  those 
who  think  that  real  truth  is  opposed  to  religioiis  truth.  W orshippers 
of  the  letter,  they  try  to  force  upon  adults  the  food  of  children. 
The  Saint  begs  the  Pope  to  show  favour  to  some  priest  who  has 
fought  for  sincerity ;  to  make  a  bishop  of  some  man  devoted  to 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  urges  that  the  Holy  Office 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  condemn  those  men  who  are  the  glorv 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  Church,  who,  with  minds  full  of  truth 
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and  hearts  full  of  Christ,  fight  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
The  second  spirit  he  calls  the  spirit  of  domination.  Priests 
cannot  bear  that  souls  should  traffic  direct  with  God  ;  they 
make  themselves  out  the  only  mediators,  and  souls  in  conse¬ 
quence  become  timid,  servile,  soft,  and  Catholic  liberty  is  slain. 
He  pleads  that  the  breath  of  modern  life  shall  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  Church,  that  the  people  shall  help  to  elect  the  bishops 
as  of  old ;  that  the  bishops  shall  be  ordered  to  go  in  and  out 
among  the  people,  and  not  move  in  isolated  grandeur,  or  remain 
shut  away  in  their  bishoprics  like  Oriental  princes  in  their 
palaces.  The  third  spirit  he  calls  the  spirit  of  avarice.  Heads, 
he  sees,  are  bowed  to  the  wealthy,  and  persons  are  respected. 

‘  We  must,*  he  tells  the  Pope,  ‘  prepare  the  day  when  priests  of 
‘  Christ  will  give  the  example  of  real  poverty.  In  that  day, 
‘  though  they  be  few,  they  will  be  the  light  of  the  world.’  The 
fourth  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  immobility,  and  it  is  embodied  in 
those  formalists  as  fierce  as  the  Jews  who  crucified  Jesus,  those 
idolaters  of  past  time  who  dominate  the  councils  of  the  Church. 

Like  Pierre  Fromment  in  ‘  Rome  ’  he  ends  his  appeal  with 
an  adjuration  to  the  Pope.  ‘  I  beg  you  to  come  out  of  the 
‘  Vatican.  Come  out.  Holy  Father,  for  the  first  time,  for  the 
‘first  time  at  least  to  do  a  work  of  service.  Lazarus  suffers 
‘  and  dies  every  day — go  and  see  Lazarus  !  ’ 

The  Pope  replies  by  pointing  out  his  inability  to  under¬ 
take  reforms ; 

‘  My  son,  many  of  these  things  the  Lord  had  spoken  of  in  my 
heart  long  ago.  You — God  bless  you — have  to  deal  with  the  Lord 
alone  ;  I  have  to  deal  also  with  the  men  the  Lord  has  placed  around 
me,  among  whom  I  have  to  steer  my  course  according  to  charity 
and  prudence,  and  above  all  I  must  adapt  my  counsels,  my  com¬ 
mands,  to  the  different  capacities,  the  different  states  of  mind  of 
so  many  millions  of  men.  I  am  like  a  poor  schoolmaster  who,  out 
of  seventy  scholars  has  twenty  who  are  below  the  average,  forty  of 
ordinary  ability,  and  only  ten  who  are  really  brilliant.  He  cannot 
carry  on  the  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  ten  brilliant  pupils  alone, 
and  I  eannot  govern  the  Church  for  you  alone  and  for  those  who  are 
like  you.’  * 

The  Vatican  officials,  who  disapprove  of  the  Pope’s  lenience 
to  ‘  the  Saint,’  are  determined  that  he  shall  see  him  no  more,  and 
that  he  shall  be  removed  from  Rome.  Worn  out  with*" perse¬ 
cution  ‘  the  Saint  ’  shortly  afterwards  dies  outside  Rome,  in  the 
house  of  a  free-thinking  doctor  who  befriended  him  to  the  end. 
Jeanne  Dessalle,  the  woman  he  had  loved,  is  converted  from 
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agnosticism  to  faith  by^the  extraordinaryj^sanctity'of  his  death. 
The  great  novel  ends  as  all  Christianity  must  begin,  with  the 
manifested  power  of  holiness.  We  must  never  forget  that  the 
authority  of  the  Church  is  not  perpetuated  by  decretal  or  brief, 
but  by  the  compelling  attraction  of  its  saints.  Deep  down  in 
the  human  heart  lies  a  reverence  for  sheer  goodness  too  profound 
to  be  formulated  by  any  creed.  The  Church  was  foimded  on 
holiness ;  holiness  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  attracting  force, 
though  Fogazzaro  does  not  allow  to  the  Vatican  ecclesiastics 
even  the  saving  grace  of  welcoming  holiness  when  they  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  it.  Spirit  creates  shape  after  its  own  likeness,  and 
the  great  hope  of  the  future  for  the  Church  lies  in  the  advent  of 
a  saint  so  transcendentally  holy  as  to  rekindle  the  Christ-flame 
within  her,  which  will  not  only  consume  all  that  is  vain  in  her 
present  embodiment,  but  which  will  clothe  itself  in  a  form  that 
is  the  express  image  of  truth. 

Fogazzaro’s  book  is  a  great  contribution  to  the  Liberal  Catholic 
movement,  for  it  remind  men  that  what  is  needed  for  the  future 
is  construction  and  not  destruction.  No  book  can  be  valueless 
which  makes  us  feel  the  negative  value  of  criticism  and  the 
futihty  of  intellectualism  when  they  are  confronted  with  those 
deeper  emotions,  those  imfathomed  aspirations  which  it  is  the 
mission  of  Catholicism  to  discover  and  to  preserve. 

A  clever  English  novel  which,  though  it  cannot  take  rank  with 
‘  The  Saint,’  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  since  it  throws  light  on 
the  difficulties  of  Liberal  Catholics.  Its  name  is  ‘  Out  of  Due 
Time,’  and  its  story  is  the  story  of  Lamennais  and  his  com¬ 
panions.  Two  friends,  D’Etranges  and  Sutcliffe,  start  a  Review  ; 
it  is  looked  upon  by  the  official  Catholic  world  of  England  as 
coldly  as  ‘L’ Avenir’  was  regarded  by  the  bishops  of  France. 
Like  Lamennais  they  appealed  to  Rome,  and  there  experienced 
the  vexatious  delays  which  had  dispirited  those  earlier  pilgrims. 
D’Etranges,  who  had  believed  it  possible  and  necessary  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  let  in  the  light  of  science  among  the  dim  vaults  of 
a  church  shrouded  in  the  darkness  of  an  older  day,  eventually 
learns  in  Rome  that  his  project  is  considered  as  ‘  out  of  due  time.’ 
With  the  iron  in  his  soul  he  goes  forth  an  unsubmissive  wanderer 
over  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

His  sister,  Marcelle,  sacrifices  the  remainder  of  her  life  in 
asceticism  and  misery  that  she  may  win  back  Paul  to  the  fold. 
He  returns  from  the  East  after  her  death,  and  on  learning  how 
she  had  devoted  her  life  for  love  of  him,  broken  in  intellect, 
he  is  won  back,  through  human  affection  and  sentimental  re¬ 
gard  for  tradition,  to  that  Church  which  can  never  be  more  to 
him  than  a  living  grave.  In  his  ‘  apologia  ’  for  his  past  life  he 
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tells  the  old,  old  story,  familiar  to  all  who  have  known  the  despair 
of  Lamennais.  He  confesses  to  having  presumed  to  teach  his 
Mother,  with  the  wisdom  of  eighteen  centuries  behind  her,  and 
to  his  own  folly  and  pride,  but  he  has  to  allow  that  the  Chmch 
has  been  an  overwhelming  disappointment.  In  capitulating  to 
her  teaching,  he  murmurs  to  himself  :  ‘  How  can  you  love  God 
‘  whom  you  do  not  see  if  you  love  not  man  whom  you  do  see  ?  ’ 
For  love  of  the  sister  he  imitates  Lacordaire  and  becomes  a 
Dominican.  Mrs.  Ward,  like  the  Traditionalists  of  the  early 
nineteenth  century,  takes  her  stand  upon  sentiment,  and  is  con¬ 
tent  to  bring  back  erring  sheep  to  the  fold  through  the  power  of 
a  natural  and  human  affection. 

This  novel  points  the  same  moral  as  that  of  Fogazzaro,  for  it, 
too,  shows  the  vanity  of  expecting  intellectual  effort  to  reform  or 
mo^fy  an  organisation  that  was  not  in  the  beginning  founded 
upon  intellect,  and  it  is  a  protest  that  was  needed,  for  the  writings 
in  magazines  and  elsewhere  of  Liberal  Catholics  in  England  during 
the  last  few  years  have,  by  the  criticism  they  have  embodied, 
attracted  more  attention  than  was  warranted  by  their  importance. 
Interpolations  discovered  by  exegetists  and  historical  contradic¬ 
tions  between  the  Synoptics  and  the  fourth  Gospel  have  been 
used  as  bludgeons  to  belabour  the  authoritative  teaching  of  the 
Church,  for  modem  critics  seem  content,  and  it  is  a  charge  from 
which  Catholic  apologists  are  not  altogether  free,  to  set  up 
opinion  against  opinion,  with  no  thought  of  the  principle  under- 
l3dng  such  opinion. 

Leaving  on  one  side  the  vexed  question  of  the  Bible,  might 
not  the  hierarchy  be  content  to  ignore  rather  than  to  condemn 
knowledge,  to  grant  autonomy  for  science,  and  to  restrict 
ecclesiastical  authority  to  faith  and  morals  ?  For  if  they  remain 
committed  to  a  discarded  system  of  philosophy,  if  a  book  like 
that  of  Pohle,  suggesting  that  other  planets  besides  our  own 
are  inhabited,  or  works  like  those  of  Loisy  are  put  on  the  Index, 
then  it  would  appear  as  though  all  priests  by  reason  of  their 
profession  must  abandon  intellectual  pursuits  and  become,  as  it 
were,  mere  ministrants  of  the  sacraments. 

In  view  of  such  contingencies  what  may  we  reasonably  expect 
as  the  ultimate  result  of  the  Liberal  Catholic  movement  ?  Will 
Rome  ever  become  liberalised  and  bring  her  demands  upon 
the  beliefs  and  consciences  of  men  into  line  with  the  intel¬ 
lectual  sympathies  and  developments  of  the  present  age  ?  We 
think  it  improbable  that  she  will  ever  relmquish  her  claim 
to  absolutism,  and  when  Baron  von  Hiigel  asks,*  ‘When 
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‘  and  where  has  Home  quite  finally  abandoned  any  position, 

‘  however  informal  and  late  its  occupation,  and  however  demon* 

‘  strated  its  untenableness  ?  ’  we  seej^^that  he,  too,  fears  the 
worst.  ‘  If  no  such  cases  can  be  found,’  he  continues,  ‘  then 
‘  surely  Rome  stands  utterly  discredited  ;  for  a  body  that  clings, 

‘  in  spite  of  any  and  all  evidence,  to  simply  everything  has  of 
‘  itself  discoimted  its  persistence  in  any  contention  whatsoever.’ 

‘  Believe  what  I  tell  you,  and  because  I  tell  you,’  has  been 
throughout  the  ages,  and  is  to-day,  the  first  and  last  word  of 
Rome.  It  is  a  matter  of  importance,  but  after  all  it  is  a  detail, 
how  that  word  is  pronounced.  It  may  be  uttered  by  an  infallible 
Council  or  by  an  infallible  Pope.  It  is  equally  easy  to  some  men, 
it  is  equally  impossible  to  other  men,  to  believe  in  the  infallibility 
of  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Here  in  England,  where  we  are 
governed  by  majorities,  the  expedient  of  counting  heads  seems  the 
natural  and  necessary  method  of  settling  what  shall  he  done ;  a 
question  that  has  to  be  answered  somehow.  But  in  this  present 
age  questions  as  to  matters  of  belief  cannot  be  so  decided.  The 
mere  process  of  taking  a  division  implies  the  ‘  fallibility  ’  of  those 
who  vote,  and  Selden’s  caustic  reference  to  ‘the  odd  man’ 
forces  itself  on  everyone’s  recollection.  What,  then,  are  Liberal 
Catholics  to  do  when  this  claim  to  obedience  is  made  upon 
them  ?  Lord  Acton — and  we  regret  it — made  his  submission. 
Another  lesson,  ‘  a  nobler  and  a  manlier  one,’  was  given  by  von 
Doilinger.  His  fearless  public  action  corresponded  with  his 
conscientious  conviction.  He  made  his  protest,  and  accepted 
the  consequences. 

In  Roman  Catholic  countries  we  have  no  manner  of  doubt 
that  large  numbers  of  religious  men  privately  decline  to  subject 
their  consciences  and  minds  to  spiritual  dictation.  With  the 
spread  of  education,  and  the  prevalence  of  public  disciission 
on  all  subjects  human  and  divine,  this  cannot  but  be  so.  For 
the  educated,  the  fulminations  of  Rome  and  the  penalties  she 
can  inflict  are  losing  their  terrors.  And  if  she  is  to  lead,  as 
she  once  did,  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  men  she  must  have 
recourse  to  other  means  than  those  she  employed  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

The  present  Pope,  who  as  Patriarch  of  Venice  was  considered 
a  Liberal  Catholic,  since  he  threw  himself  into  the  study  of  social 
questions,  such  as  the  housing  of  the  poor  and  the  disputes  between 
capital  and  labour,  has  shown  himself  as  Pius  X.  to  be  the  tool 
of  retrograde  officials,  and  the  literal  executor  of  the  Syllabus. 
It  seems  as  if  he  were  anxious  to  bring  to  an  issue  all  those 
differences  between  the  Church  and  the  modem  State  which 
Leo  XIII.  had  left  in  abeyance.  His  Encyclical  Letter  to  France 
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is  a  last  blow  at  a  National  Church.*  In  refusing  to  recognise 
or  allow  the  formation  of  the  ‘  associations  cultuelles,’  which  he 
regards  as  a  lay  constitution  forced  upon  the  Church  (although 
such  constitution  had  been  accepted  in  the  case  of  Prussia  on 
rather  less  liberal  terms),  he  condemned  the  last  vestige  of 
independence  left  to  the  bishops.  The  Republic  in  suppressing 
the  Budget  of  Public  Worship  made  arrangements  for  vesting 
the  property,  and  especially  the  buildings,  of  the  Church  in 
‘  associations  ’  which  can  be  regarded  by  the  law  as  legal  per¬ 
sonalities.  The  democratic  bo^es  of  Protestants  and  Jews 
accepted  the  arrangement  without  difficulty,  but  the  Church  saw 
in  it  a  subtle  blow  at  her  central  authority,  and  a  putting  of 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  laity.  In  refusing  to  comply  with 
the  formal  demands  of  the  State  she  has  completed  that  abro¬ 
gation  of  the  Napoleonic  Concordat  which  the  State  initiated. 

Christians  who  believe  in  the  sacred  mission  of  Catholicism 
to  a  materialistic  world  tremble  lest  the  uncompromising 
attitude  she  assumes  towards  that  knowledge  which  is  so 
much  reverenced  by  everyone  to-day  may  drive  the  nations 
away  from  attempting  to  scale  the  mountains  of  faith  to  the 
dead  level  of  rationalism.  They  know  that  there  is  danger 
in  delay,  for  the  strong  spirit  of  religion  moving  in  the  world, 
critical  of  its  ancient  temples  and  its  shrines,  may  create  for 
itself  another  tabernacle  than  the  Church  of  the  Ages.  Human 
nature  will  never  remain  satisfied  with  materialism,  or  with 
agnosticism.  We  must  aspire  to  something  beyond  and  above 
ourselves.  And  in  these  aspirations  reason  and  intellect  shouUl 
bear  their  part.  Men,  no  doubt,  are  more  than  mere  reasoning 
machines,  and  the  Churches  nxay  well  appeal  to  human  hearts 
and  feelings  : 

Dim  as  the  borrowed  light  of  moon  and  stars 

To  lonely  weary  wandering  travellers, 

Is  reason  to  the  soul.  .  .  . 

Still,  ‘  dim  ’  as  it  may  have  been,  it  helped  the  old  pagan  philo¬ 
sophers  to  grope  forward  towards  some,  at  least,  of  the  hopes  of 
Christendom.  Why  should  knowledge,  why  should  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  be  treated  as  the  enemies  of  relipous  aspiration  and 
spiritual  hope  ?  It  is  sad,  indeed,  that  there  ‘  where  Cicero  and 
‘  Antoninus  dwelt  ’  should  be  the  home  of  obscurantism,  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  resistance  to  the  intellectual  independence  of  men. 
Rome,  we  are  constrained  to  think,  embraces  few  aspirations 
of  the  modem  world.  Country  men  taken  from  the  fields  sit  in 
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judgement  on  scientists,  and  it  seems  as  though  Ultramontanism 
might  sink  to  be  the  religion  of  none  but  the  peasant  or  the 
aesthete,  that  it  might  even  degenerate  into  a  new  paganism  or 
into  a  ritualism  as  lifeless  as  the  Lamaism  of  Tibet. 

Is  it  in  the  power  of  Liberal  Catholics  to  permeate  the  Church 
with  their  ideas,  so  that  religion  and  intellectual  freedom  may 
work  together  as  allies  in  the  regeneration  of  man  ?  They  have 
with  them  the  sympathies  of  multitudes  of  the  best  men  inside 
and  outside  the  commimion  of  Rome,  but  it  will  not  do  for 
leaders  of  the  movement  to  shrink  from  facing  the  real  issue. 
The  Ultramontanes  have  said  that  there  is  no  halting  place 
between  an  Infallible  Pope  and  anarchy ;  it  would  be  truer  to 
say  that  there  is  no  halting  place  between  belief  in  authority  and 
belief  in  man.  As  we  survey  the  widespread  field  of  Catholicism 
to  discern  if  we  may  in  the  tendencies  of  the  present  the  actuality 
of  the  future,  we  realise  that  the  practice  of  the  Church  to-day 
is  more  in  touch  with  life  than  her  theory.  It  would  seem  as 
though  modem  ideas,  while  not  affecting  her  thought,  were 
modif5dng  her  action.  The  real  life  of  the  Church  is,  after  all, 
not  intellectual  but  emotional,  her  actual  appeal,  no  matter  in 
what  mental  fonn  it  is  cloaked,  is  made  and  always  has  been 
made,  to  the  hearts  and  not  the  brains  of  men.  She  deliberately, 
an<l  as  part  of  her  system,  discourages  men  from  living  com¬ 
pletely — ^that  is  to  say,  from  using  all  the  faculties  with  which 
they  are  as  men  endowed.  The  authority  she  \vield8  has  the 
effect  in  the  individual,  either  of  separating  his  religious  from  his 
intellectual  life  or,  of  so  warping  his  mind  and  discouraging 
honesty,  as  to  make  the  saying  ‘  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  both 
‘  a  good  Catholic  and  sincere  thinker  ’  true.  Considered  in  their 
ultimate  appeal  to  men,  dogmas  like  those  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception  and  Papal  Infallibility  which  could  not  be  accepted 
intellectually  without  jugglery  may  be  quite  simply  accepted 
emotionally,  as  new  honours  showered  upon  a  beloved  inter¬ 
cessor  or  a  fatherly  ruler;  and  the  Mass,  which  Protestants 
from  an  intellectual  standpoint  would  consider  idolatrous, 
becomes  but  the  consecration  and  idealisation  in  Christ  of  those 
intensely  human  emotions  of  love,  pity,  worship,  self-sacrifice, 
in  the  offering  of  which  each  man  is  offering  up  himself  for  his 
fellow  men.  Even  though  authority  were  to  vanish,  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Mass  and  the  veneration  of  the  Virgin  might  continue, 
for  the  emotions  and  aspirations  they  symbolise  have  their 
sources  deep  down  in  the  experience  of  the  race.  We  make 
no  prophecy  for  the  future  of  authority,  but  if  the  mission 
of  the  Church  is  to  consecrate  souls,  if  she  is  to  be,  as  heretofore, 
the  sanctifier  of  common  life,  she  must  so  adapt  herself  as  to 
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include  the  modem  State,  which  means  that  she  has  to  reckon 
with  man  made  completely  conscious  by  the  social  cataclysm  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  A  conjecture  as  to  the  origin  of  evil  and 
a  dogmatic  scheme  based  to  a  great  extent  on  the  belief  in  man’s 
natural  depravity,  seem  no  methods  for  winning  to  Christianity 
a  humanity  eager  with  hope  of  progress  and  earnest  with  the 
desire  of  perfection.  Christ,  as  we  know,  made  no  hypothesis 
as  to  origins,  but  He  believed  in  man,  and  it  seems  as  though 
the  Catholicism  of  the  future  must  make  belief  in  humanity 
the  comer  stone  of  its  building.  If  the  masses  of  the  people 
are  to  have  their  dawning  faith  in  the  common  soul,  their  con¬ 
sciousness  of  their  human  dignity  as  men  and  women  made  holy, 
it  must  be  achieved  through  worship  of  the  great  ensample  of 
brotherly  love — Jesus,  and  through  vision  of  the  Christ  in  man 
which  He  announced.  Then  may  the  new  Church,  which  is  to 
be  a  consecration  of  social  evolution,  arise  from  foundations  not 
made  in  the  brains  of  schoolmen,  but  laid  by  God  Himself  in  the 
invisible  depths  of  human  hearts. 
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Art.  V.— tradition  IN  ART. 


1.  Correggio.  By  T.  Sturge  Moore.  London :  Duckworth, 

1906. 

2.  Aims  and  Ideals  in  Art.  By  G.  Clausen.  Eight  Lectures 

delivered  to  the  Students  of  the  Royal  Academy.  London  : 
Methuen,  1906. 


3.  The  Art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  From  the  German  of 

Heinrich  WOlfflin,  Professor  of  Art  History  at  Berlin 
^University.  London  :  W.  Heinemann  ;  New  York  :  G.  P. 

Putnam’s  Sons,  1903. 

IV/f  R.  Sturge  Moore  devotes  the  opening  portion  of  his 
recent  study  of  Correggio,  as  weU  as  frequent  passages 
and  pages  sprinkled  through  the  remainder  of  it,  to  an  imcom- 
promising  attack  on  the  technical  or  scientific  school  of  art 
criticism.  He  argues  that  it  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  for  science  to  deal  with  such  subjects  as  art  or  genius, 
because  its  methods  of  investigation  and  study  are  not  of  a  kind 
that  can  take  cognisance  of  such  matters.  Science  generalises. 
Its  glance  is  a  wide  one.  It  has  an  eye  only  for  collective 
aifinities.  Its  delight  is  to  classify.  The  singularities  of  the 
individual,  those  apparently  accidental  traits  which  start  into 
being  and  disappear,  it  would  seem,  at  hazard,  are  of  no  account 
to  it.  ‘  Individuals  among  animals  are  assumed  (by  science) 

‘  to  be  units,  not  merely  of  number  but  of  character,  precisely 
‘  equivalent  the  one  to  the  other ;  peculiarities  of  individuality 
‘  are  treated  as  accidentals  and  of  no  calculable  importance.’ 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  the  essence  of  genius  that  it  is  personal, 
exceptional  and  singular,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  this  it  necessarily 
eludes  classification  and  comparison :  that  is  to  say,  it  eludes 
the  handUng  of  science  altogether.  So  that  science,  in  dealing 
with  those  parts  of  an  artist’s  work  which  are  susceptible  of  its 
analysis,  is  dealing  with  the  parts  only  which  do  not  matter 
and  have  no  real  significance.  Personal  genius  is  all  that  counts 
in  art,  and  this  the  scientific  method  can  in  no  way  appraise. 
Hence  the  only  real  criticism  in  art  is  that  which  deals  with  the 
individual  direct,  and,  itself  of  a  kindred  nature,  fathoms  by 
an  act  of  imaginative  sympathy  the  processes  and  impulses  of 
creative  genius. 


Such  seems  to  be  Mr.  Sturge  Moore’s  argument,  and  he  en¬ 
forces  it  by  attempting  to  interpret  the  art  of  C!orreggio  in  the 
manner  he  prescribes :  namely,  by  sympathetically  divining 
the  emotions  and  conceptions  which"  occurred  to  the  artist’s 
own  mind.  The  attempt  thus  made,  though  many  passages 
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might  be  quoted  as  suggestive,  seems  to  us  on  the  whole  a 
failure,  and  that  chiefly  because  of  the  difficulty,  or  impossibility 
rather,  of  securing  the  necessary  exact  agreement  between  the 
creative  and  interpretative  mind.  To  find  a  critic  of  such 
imaginative  sensibility  that  he  can  re-echo  every  thought  and 
emotion  of  the  artist,  and  yet  of  such  imaginative  disinter-  , 
esledness  that  he  will  never  be  inclined  to  see  what  he  wishes  to 
see  and  interpret  according  to  his  own  prepossessions,  would 
be  an  altogether  hopeless  task.  Mr.  Sturge  Moore  himself  is, 
so  far  as  one  man  can  be,  a  proof  of  it.  He  has  a  great  deal  of 
imaginative  sensibility,  but,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  people 
so  endowed,  he  has  also  very  marked  prepossessions  of  his  own. 

The  consequence  is,  before  we  have  read  a  dozen  pages  we  find 
that  instead  of  Mr.  Sturge  Moore  interpreting  Correggio  we  have 
Correggio  interpreting  Mr.  Sturge  Moore.  The  truth  is  that 
criticism  conducted  after  these  methods  has  not  a  sufficiently 
secure  basis  to  rest  on.  The  material  it  deals  with  is  little  more 
than  so  much  conjecture,  which  can  be  twisted  about  at  will  and 
made  to  assume  any  shape  that  is  desired. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to  analyse  at  any  length 
Mr.  Sturge  Moore’s  critical  method,  but  rather  to  deal  a  Uttle 
further  with  the  possibilities  of  the  scientific,  or,  as  we  would 
rather  call  it,  the  rational  method,  which  he  appears  to  condenm. 
There  is  something  of  discrepancy,  no  doubt,  between  the  terms 
science  and  art,  and  the  idea  of  absolute  knowledge  as  applied 
to  works  of  genius  may  perhaps  seem  inadmissible.  If  living 
and  personal  genius  were  separable  from  tradition,  no  doubt 
imaginative  sympathy  would  be  the  means  we  should  have 
to  rely  on  for  estimating  it.  But  we  must  remember  that  in 
the  great  epochs  of  art  they  are  not  separable.  The  individual 
passes,  but  his  example  remains  to  those  who  come  after.  These 
in  turn  carry  on  the  precepts  by  which  he  worked  and  bequeath 
them,  augmented,  to  their  successors.  There  thus  accumulates 
a  common  store  of  knowledge  and  of  efficiency  infinitely  greater 
and  more  powerM  than  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  individual 
genius. 

Moreover,  there  is  this  to  be  said  of  knowledge  thus  accumu¬ 
lated,  that,  far  more  than  individual  talent,  it  is  susceptible  of 
an  examination  which  may  almost  be  called  scientific,  for  it 
engenders  principles  and  laws  of  which  the  significance  can  be 
appreciated  by  careful  study  and  which  can  be  formulated  and 
wielded  with  a  certain  precision. 

It  is  this  reliable  and  fixed  character  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  great  painting  gradually  piled  up  by  the  Italian 
Renaissance*  which  makes  the  study  of  that  epoch  fruitful 
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of  real  and  valid  results.  Something  definite  can  be  got  out 
of  it.  Were  it  a  question  of  a  time  like  the  present,  a  time  in 
which  all  existing  art  is  comprised  in  the  individual  experiment, 
and  in  which  there  exists  no  accumulated  and  impersonal  stock 
of  knowledge,  then,  no  doubt,  a  consideration  of  individual 
methods  and  ideas  might  be  our  only  means  for  gauging  results. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  standard  we  usually  apply  to  contemporary 
art.  No  one  thinks  of  judging  the  Royal  Academy  by  fixed 
principles.  Although  some  scraps  of  technical  phraseology 
may  be  introduced  from  time  to  time  into  the  criticisms  of  the 
daily  press,  yet  we  are  all  pretty  well  aware  that  the  real  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  art  of  the  day  consists,  not  in  its  obedience  to  any 
recognised  law,  and  in  its  exposition  of  the  possibilities  inlierent 
in  such  a  law,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  its  suggestions  of  altogether 
new  and  fresh  ideas,  ideas  which  may  be  to  almost  any  extent 
eccentric  and  extravagant  provided  they  have  novelty  and 
freshness :  provided,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  the  outcome  of 
purely  individual  initiative  This  quality  of  individual  initia¬ 
tive  is,  in  times  like  these,  the  quality  that  counts.  The  first 
thing  we  ask  of  a  work  of  art  to-day  is  that  it  shall  startle  and 
surprise  us,  that  it  shall  attempt  a  solution  of  some  problem 
hitherto  unsolved,  or  attain  its  effects  by  new  and  curious  pro¬ 
cesses.  We  value  it  in  proportion  as  it  turns  to  the  unknown 
rather  than  as  it  cleaves  to  the  known,  and  the  gifts  of  the 
pioneer,  activity,  alertness,  a  sharp  and  eager  curiosity,  are 
the  gifts  which  insure  success.  And  very  probably  we  are 
right.  He  works  best  who  works  in  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  in 
an  age  confessedly  experimental  the  artist  who  possesses  the 
instinct  of  the  experimentalist — who  possesses  that  alertness 
and  curiosity  we  spoke  of — may  rightly  be  held  to  excel.  It 
is  to  such  an  age  that  the  standard  of  criticism  proposed  by 
Mr.  Sturge  Moore,  a  standard  of  criticism  taking  note  of  individual 
genius,  particularly  applies.  But  there  are  ages  to  which  it 
does  not  apply,  and  qualities  which  it  is  by  no  means  competent 
to  appraise.  It  is  entirely  incapable  of  gauging  the  significance 
of  the  great  creative  epochs  of  art,  and  we  lose  a  great  deal  of 
the  significance  of  such  epochs  if  we  so  attempt  to  apply  it. 
Clearly  to  perceive  this,  clearly  to  distinguish  the  gulf  that 
separates  traditional  from  experimental  art  is,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
the  first  essential  in  all  useful  art  criticism. 

And  yet  there  is,  perhaps,  no  harder  task.  Has  the  reader 
ever  attempted  to  realise  what  it  must  have  been  like  to  live 
during  the  ascendency  of,  let  us  say,  the  great  Gothic  tradition, 
when  one  passionate  impulse  ruled  supreme,  and  all  buildings 
throughout,  not  nations  only,  but  all  Western  Europe,  were 
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governed  by  so  strict  a  uniformity  that  it  was  impossible  to  so 
much  as  imagine  any  other  way  of  building,  and  every  structure 
planned  or  thought  of  was,  as  it  were,  as  good  as  finished  before 
one  stone  had  been  laid  on  another  ?  We  are  accustomed  greatly 
to  admire  these  constructive  epochs  and,  amid  the  present 
apathy  and  indifference,  to  envy  an  age  when  architecture  was 
a  vital  interest  and  the  life  of  the  whole  nation  flowed  into  those 
structural  moulds  and  shapes  which  are  still  the  choicest  and 
most  valued  of  our  national  possessions.  And  we  judge  reason¬ 
ably,  for  that  age  is  above  all  to  be  envied  when  art  is  a  living 
power  and  most  closely  united  to  the  national  existence.  But 
at  the  same  time  let  us  acknowledge  that,  at  the  time  when 
tradition  counts  for  so  much,  the  individual  counts  for  very 
little.  By  the  attenuation  of  the  mouldings,  the  pitch  of  the 
arches,  the  pattern  of  the  tracery,  we  date  the  building  with 
confidence  and  assign  it  its  place  in  the  whole  scheme  of  its  par¬ 
ticular  evolution.  Our  eye  is  on  no  human  builder  as  we  make 
these  calculations,  but  on  that  greater  architect  whose  instru¬ 
ments  men  are,  whose  schemes  they  obediently  carry  out,  and 
whose  slow  developments  and  mocfifications  of  style  are  inde¬ 
pendent  of  and  unruffled  by  the  whims  and  caprices  of  individuals. 

And  although  it  is  true  that  the  tradition  of  the  Renaissance 
was  not  so  powe-ful  and  inflexible  as  that  of  the  Gothic  era  ; 
although  Italian  painting  does  not  obliterate  and  swallow  up 
the  individual  as  Gothic  architecture  does ;  although  we  speak 
of  the  genius  of  this  artist  or  that,  yet  there  exists  in  our  minds 
the  consciousness  that  all  these  works  are  in  a  sense  the  fruit  of 
the  Renaissance  tradition — of  that  accumulated  stock  of  know¬ 
ledge,  that  is  to  say,  which  was  handed  on  from  painter  to  painter 
and  from  one  generation  to  another,  and  which  increases  and 
swells  in  its  power  and  influence  by  the  very  absorption  of 
individuals  and  their  free  dedication  of  their  talents.  It  is  this 
tradition  which  supplies  us  with  a  standard  behind,  as  it  were, 
the  individual  artist,  guiding  and  directing  our  judgment,  so 
that,  when  we  are  confronted  with  a  work  of  which  we  ignore  the 
authorship,  we  can  yet  as  a  rule,  with  tolerable  confidence, 
assign  it  its  position  and  function  in  the  whole  scheme  of  Italian 
painting,  not  judging  it  by  the  share  that  any  particular  painter 
has  in  it,  but  by  that  more  solid  and  reliable  share — that  share 
which  Mr.  Sturge  Moore  has  such  contempt  for,  but  which 
probably  comprises  about  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  greatness 
of  any  great  work  of  art — which  tradition  has  in  it.  It  would 
be  no  idle  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  allow  ourselves  to  picture 
the  genius  of  painting  during  such  a  period  as  a  distinct  per¬ 
sonalty,  with  its  own  accumulated  knowledge,  its  own  slowly 
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gathered  experience,  its  own  expanding  power.  Such  a 
tendency  to  allegory,  indeed,  has  always  been  characteristic  of 
creative  epochs.  A^d  although  it  is  a  habit  with  us  to  ridicule 
such  impersonations  as  conceits,  altogether  aflected  and  unreal, 
we  should  perhaps  feel  otherwise  if  we  had  had  experience 
ourselves  of  the  authority  of  a  great  tradition.  To  us,  set  free 
in  this  experimental  age  of  ours  to  follow  our  own  whims,  to 
display  our  own  inventions,  to  collect  from  time  to  .time,  it  may 
be,  in  little  groups  round  conspicuous  figures,  groups  that  speedily 
dissolve  as  the  master’s  presence  is  withdrawal ;  to  us  who  have 
no  tradition  behind  us,  upholding  and  sustaining  us,  directing  our 
energies  and  controlUng  our  vagaries,  the  idea  of  Painting, 
figured  as  a  personality,  must  naturally  seem  unreal.  But  it 
was  not  unreal  to  the  great  Italians,  who  were  conscious  of  the 
constant  supervision  of  such  a  presence,  who  were  trained  from 
boyhood  in  obedience  to  its  rule,  and  whose  ambition  it  was 
to  be  ranked  among  its  loyal  instruments  and  servants.  And 
not  among  its  loyal  only,  but  among  its  willing  and  actively 
co-operating  instruments  and  servants  ;  for  while  it  is  important 
to  separate  the  tradition  of  a  great  creative  epoch  from  experi¬ 
mental  art  on  the  one  hand,  so  is  it  equally  important  to  sepa¬ 
rate  it  from  8tereot)^d  convention  on  the  other.  There  are  and 
always  have  been  traditions  in  art  which,  whatever  value  they 
may  once  have  possessed,  have  become  arbitrary  and  meaningless, 
and  which,  in  their  petrified  consistency,  represent  the  force  of 
custom  and  nothing  more.  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  art  are 
the  two  standing  examples  of  tlus  kind  of  cast-iron  conven¬ 
tionality.  They  have  a  cold  strength  about  them  and  a  certain 
inanimate  durabiUty,  due  to  the  unquestioned  authority  of 
the  convention  that  dominates  them.  They  are  witnesses  to 
authority,  if  ever  there  were  such ;  yet  certainly  none  of  us 
would  ever  make  the  mistake  of  confusing  Egyptian  or  Assyrian 
art  with  the  art  of  a  great  creative  epoch.  Something  more 
than  mere  authority,  evidently,  something  more  than  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  certain  precepts  from  generation  to  generation,  goes 
to  the  making  of  vital  and  permanent  art.  And  if  we  consider 
those  periods  to  which  by  common  consent  the  world  looks  back 
as  creatively  great  in  art,  we  may  easily  perceive  in  what  this 
other  necessary  quality  consists.  We  can  detect  at  such  times 
as  these  a  balance  and  interaction  of  traditional  and  individual 
influences,  tradition  being  constantly  vivified  by  personal 
initiative,  and  personal  initiative  constantly  controlled  and 
disciplined  by  tradition,  so  that  the  appearance  of  art  during 
such  intervals  is  equally  removed  from  the  iron  immobility 
of  pure  convention  as  from  the  spasmodic  and  irregular  action 
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of  pure  individualism.  If  we,  looking  back  at  the  palmy  days 
of  Greek  and  Italian  art  from  our  experimental  standpoint, 
are  struck  by  the  coherence  and  continuity  of  their  methods,  a 
critic  viewing  those  methods  from  the  standpoint  of  Egyptian 
or  Assyrian  routine  would  be  equally  struck  by  their  freedom 
and  flexibility.  It  is  this  flexibility  which  differentiates  vital 
art  from  conventional,  and  this  flexibility  is  due  to  an  ever- 
recurring  influx  of  personal  thoughts  and  emotion,  which  is 
constantly  being  fused  with  the  main  tradition  itself,  moulding, 
adapting  and  expanding  it,  while  at  the  same  time  never  rebelling 
against  or  breaking  loose  from  it.  That  is  to  say,  the  tradi¬ 
tion  which  rules  at  these  great  moments,  rules  with  the  free 
consent  and  help  of  the  individual.  It  extorts  not  a  slavish, 
mechanical  obedience,  but  thoughtful,  intelligent  co-operation, 
and,  offering  to  the  individual  a  fair  field  for  the  exercise  of  liis 
talents,  it  implicitly  undertakes  that  its  own  precepts  shall  satisfy 
his  reason  and  intellect. 

Here,  then,  the  outward,  visible  difference  between  flexible 
tradition  and  hard-and-fast  convention  brings  us  into  touch  with 
the  inner  or  intellectual  difference  between  them.  Hard-and- 
fast  convention,  claiming  a  blind,  unreasoning  obedience,  may  be 
as  unreasonable  as  it  likes  in  its  own  methods.  It  imposes 
itself  as  a  yoke.  Those  who  practise  it  practise  it  automatically 
and  without  question.  But  flexible  tradition,  existing  on 
intelligent  support,  must  itself  be  intelligent.  It  must  by 
reason  appeal  to  reason  if  it  is  to  gain  the  support  of  free  men. 
Consequently,  the  art  of  the  great  creative  epochs,  differentiated 
from  experimental  art  by  the  allegiance  it  owes  to  a  powerful 
tradition,  is  differentiated  from  conventional  art  by  the  fact 
that  this  tradition  is  essentially  of  a  rational  character — that  is 
to  say,  that  it  proposes  to  its  disciples  a  sound  and  reasonable 
theory  of  right  practice  in  art.  If  the  reader  will  eke  out  our 
argument  by  his  own  recollection  of  Renaissance  art  in  its 
general  progress  from  Giotto  to  Raphsiel,  he  will  be  conscious, 
we  believe,  of  the  presence  of  some  such  theory  as  we  have 
suggested — a  theory  or  main  idea  of  art’s  proper  function, 
authoritative  yet  essentially  rational,  gradually  expanding 
into  perfect  utterance,  and  commanding  the  allegiance  while 
exercising  the  full  talents  of  successive  generations  of  artists. 

What  is  this  theory  ?  Let  us  ask  our  readers’  indulgence 
while  we  suggest  an  answer  to  the  question.  It  was  Mr.  Sturge 
Moore’s  quarrel  with  science,  as  we  pointed  out  to  begin  with, 
that  it  is  always  prone  to  general!^,  to  select  the  essential 
traits,  or  those  belonging  to  the  species,  and  to  discard  the 
accidental  traits,  or  those  belonging  to  the  individual.  This  is 
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certainly  true  of  science ;  but  it  is  true  of  much  else  besides 
science,  and,  among  other  things,  we  are  not  sure  that  it  is  not 
true  of  art,  at  least  of  that  art  which  is  the  ofispring  of  the  great 
creative  epochs.  The  reader  has  probably  remarked  that  since 
the  revolt  against  tradition  of  fifty  years  ago  we  have  come  to 
understand  by  the  phrase  ‘  truth  to  nature  ’  something  quite 
different  from  what  that  phrase  had  previously  meant.  We 
had  come  to  understand  by  it,  that  is  to  say,  a  more  or 
less  literal  imitation  of  natural  objects  and  effects.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  view,  the  visible  and  outward  aspects  of  nature  are 
all  of  nature  that  we  can  ever  know,  all  of  nature  that  exists 
or  can  exist.  Would  you  carve  in  stone  or  paint  on  canvas  a 
vine  ‘  true  to  nature,’  you  can  do  no  better  than  study  any  wild 
growing  specimen  that  clambers  over  porch  or  pergola.  Every 
actual  vine,  being  a  work  of  nature,  must  of  course  be  true  to 
nature,  and  a  careful  study  of  what  is  true  to  nature  must 
be  true  to  nature  itself.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  self-evident 
doctrine,  and  the  pre-Raphaelites  preached  it  in  season  and  out 
of  season.  But  here  the  theory  of  selection  comes  in  and  sug¬ 
gests  another  view  of  the  matter.  Probably  everyone  acquainted 
with  them  has  been  struck  by  the  effective  simplicity  of  the  vine 
wreaths  of  Byzantine  sculpture.  These  wreaths  are  to  be  met 
with  on  sarcophagi  and  altars,  or  fitted  into  the  spandrils  of 
arches,  or  making  a  smooth  band  round  the  arch  face,  or,  in  short, 
wherever  decorative  carving  is  required.  Venice  and  Ravenna 
are  particularly  rich  in  them.  The  treatment  of  the  vine  is 
always  the  same,  and  consists  of  a  supple  winding  stem,  into  the 
alternate  convolutions  of  which  are  inserted  a  flat  five-lobed 
leaf  and  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Simple  as  such  a  treatment  is,  with 
nothing  of  that  ‘  lifelike  ’  character  which  is  the  result  of  literal 
imitation,  we  much  doubt  if  any  literal  imitation  can  give  the 
spectator  as  full  and  strong  a  consciousness  of  the  character 
of  vines  as  those  childlike  representations  give.  Remote  from 
any  individual  specimen,  they  yet  seem  to  embody  the  funda¬ 
mental  characteristics  of  all  individual  specimens.  Such,  indeed, 
is  their  intention.  They  are  merely  an  example  of  that  theory 
which  runs  all  through  Greek  art  even  more  markedly  than  it 
does  through  Renaissance,  that  all  natural  objects  are  only 
experiments,  approximating  more  or  less  nearly  to  the  inward 
model  or  idea  on  which  Nature  works,  but  never  realising  it, 
and  therefore  never  to  be  literally  imitated.  The  aim  of  art, 
according  to  this  theory,  is  not  to  imitate  nature’s  work,  but 
through  her  work  to  divine  her  intentions.  To  do  this  it  must 
compose  its  design  of  the  few  features  which  all  examples  of 
a  given  species  own  in  common,  and  the  image  thus  obtained  will 
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be  the  model  which  nature  herself  works  on,  the  central  type 
which  in  all  her  individual  specimens,  with  their  endless  differ¬ 
ences  and  imperfections,  she  is  attempting  to  realise,  never 
with  complete  success.  Thus  the  flexible  stem,  the  five-lobed 
leaf  and  grape  bunch  of  the  Byzantine  vine  represent  the 
attributes  common  to  all  vines.  In  the  words  of  our  formula, 
the  Byzantine  sculptor  has  selected  the  essential  traits,  or 
those  common  to  the  species,  and  has  discarded  the  accidental 
traits,  or  those  peculiar  to  the  individual,  and  the  simple  and 
telling  image  thus  created  is  endued  with  the  infinite  suggestive¬ 
ness  of  a  central  type. 

We  have  taken  an  instance  of  this  land  of  treatment  from 
sculpture  ;  but  sculpture,  as  it  has  not  the  freedom  of  painting, 
so  it  demands  a  far  more  careful  and  severe  selection  of  attributes. 
However,  if  we  carry  our  formula  into  the  sphere  of  painting, 
and  apply  it  to  such  an  epoch  as  the  Renaissance,  we  shall  find 
that  it  operates,  and  as  a  law  of  art  holds  good  here  too.  The 
steps  by  which  the  process  of  selection  is  carried  out  need  be  no 
more  than  indicated.  If  the  reader  will  consider  the  subject 
of  landscape  as  treated  by  Raphael  with  the  thought  in  his 
mind  of  there  being  in  every  scene  and  every  feature  of  such 
scene  qualities  typical  and,  as  it  were,  characteristic  of  that 
kind  of  scenery,  he  will  perceive  that  in  these  seemingly  simple 
and  formal  representations  there  is  significance  and  even  a  pro¬ 
found  kind  of  naturalism.  The  few  and  carefully  defined  shrubs 
and  bushes  that  cluster  on  the  summit  of  a  knoll  or  fringe  the 
edges  of  slopes,  and  the  light,  symmetrical  acacias  or  other 
trees,  of  what  kind  is  often  doubtful,  with  their  sparse  foliage 
and  threadlike  branches  outlined  against  the  sky,  have  that 
relief  and  clearness  which  are  so  familiar  to  us  in  Tuscan  land¬ 
scape.  They  render  an  effect  which  strikes  the  chord  of 
memory  and  stirs  a  whole  multitude  of  dormant  associations. 
In  the  same  way,  the  blue  distances  and  the  ripple  of  small 
far-off  hills,  reiterating  again  and  again  the  delicate  curve  of 
the  descent  to  the  plain,  reproduce  a  main  impression  of  how 
many  of  these  Italian  views.  And  though  it  is  true  that  the 
plants  and  few  starry  flower-heads  in  the  immediate  foreground 
are  often  treated  with  great  exactitude,  yet  it  is  evident  that 
here,  too,  selection  has  played  its  part.  Such  flowers  and  plants 
as  these  are  not  ‘  natural  ’  in  our  sense  of  the  term.  They  never 
grew  wild.  They  are  too  symmetrical,  too  simple,  too  perfect. 
They  are  Nature’s  models  rather  than  her  works.  Indeed,  as 
it  is  easy  to  see,  none  of  all  the  component  parts  of  these  land¬ 
scapes  are  literally  realistic.  There  never  were  in  nature  just 
such  perfect  little  shrub-fringed  knolls  as  these,  or  trees  of  such 
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formal  and  exquisite  refinement,  or  distances  so  sweetly  and 
transparently  clear.  Such  a  landscape  is  not  real  in  the  sense 
of  being  literal ;  yet  is  it  not  in  a  deeper  sense  more  real  than 
any  literal  representation  could  possibly  be,  and  does  it  not 
convey  far  more  forcibly  the  character  of  Italian  scenery — 
its  refinement  and  distinct  articulation,  its  fertility  rather 
delicate  than  lavish,  its  insistence  always  on  form  apd  structure, 
on  what  is  clear-cut  and  exact,  together  with  that  purity  of 
distance  which  arises  from  the  quality  of  the  atmosphere  ? 
It  may  be  said  to  consist  of  but  three  or  four  simple  elements, 
but  these  elements  are  common  to  all  Tuscan  and  Umbrian 
scenery,  just  as  the  three  or  four  attributes  of  the  Byzantine 
vine  are  common  to  all  vines.  These  are  the  natural  character¬ 
istics  which  have  made  their  influence  most  deeply  felt,  which 
have  impressed  themselves  on  human  nature,  and  which  would 
seem  to  have  endued  the  genius  of  the  inhabitants  with  a  cor¬ 
responding  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  form.  They 
are  the  elements,  moreover,  which  abide  most  faithfully  in  all 
our  minds ;  for  memory  itself  is  an  artist  and  involuntarily 
treasures  up  the  characteristic  aspects  of  nature  to  remember 
it  by.  The  idea  of  this  scenery,  which  remains  with  us  and 
represents  to  our  imagination  the  real  and  true  Italy,  is  con¬ 
structed,  just  as  Raphael’s  pictures  were  constructed,  of  a 
selection  of  essential  traits,  and  the  sense  we  have  of  the  truth 
of  Raphael’s  representation  is  conveyed  to  us  by  its  correspon¬ 
dence  with  our  own  inward  vision. 

The  same  holds  good  in  regard  to  the  figures  and  groups  of 
persons  to  which  those  landscapes  usually  form  the  background. 
The  faces  are  not  individual  faces.  They  have  not  those  minute 
singularities  which  are  peculiar  to  individual  physiognomy  and 
differentiate  each  human  face  from  all  others.  They  sink  back 
into  the  groups  they  belong  to  and  mingle  easily  with  the  other 
faces  round  them.  And  this  the  more  because  the  sentiments 
and  emotions  which  animate  them  are  almost  always  of  a  stead¬ 
fast  and  permanent  kind,  and  represent  states  of  being  rather 
than  transitory  impulses :  sadness,  supplication,  serenity, 
tenderness,  a  dignified  and  calm  authority,  rather  than  curiosity, 
fright,  amusement  and  the  like,  being  the  emotions  most  frequently 
depicted.  And  this,  of  course,  is  especially  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  principal  personages  depicted,  the  saints  and  Madonnas 
and  Apostles,  for  in  these  tradition  has  the  largest  share.  They 
stand  for  pure  sentiment,  and  no  literal  individual  traits  are 
allowed  to  intercept  it. 

In  yet  another  respect,  and  that,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
of  all,  this  severe  selection  of  what  is  permanently  and  pro- 
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foundly  significant,  and  rejection  of  all  that  is  of  passing  and 
limited  interest,  reveals  itself,  namely,  in  the  structure  or  com¬ 
position  of  the  work.  There  is  no  quality  which  lays  a  hold 
so  gradual,  it  may  be,  yet  so  powerful  and  lasting,  on  the  mind 
as  this,  and  at  the  same  time  none  which  it  is  so  difficult  exactly 
to  define.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of  realising  what  is  meant  by 
^at  composition  is  to  follow,  as  Professor  Wolfflin  does  in  his 
‘Art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,’  the  evolution  of  particular 
figures,  or  of  some  particular  incident  treated  by  painter  after 
painter  in  succession,  and  to  observe  the  gradual  building  up  of 
effective  design,  the  elimination  of  all  that  was  clumsy,  unneces¬ 
sary  or  trivial,  the  cultivation  of  every  suggestion  and  motive 
which  chimed  with  the  scheme  in  hand,  until  the  whole  com¬ 
position,  formed  of  nothing  but’essentials,  is  tuned  to  the  pitch  of 
perfect  harmony.  The  full  effect  of  great  composition  is  realised 
only  by  slow  degrees."^’ Its  very  harmony  and  the  inevitability  of 
every  part  causes  the  whole  arrangement  to  appear  nothing  more 
than  natural ;  only,  the  nature  that  reigns  here  is  a  nature  less  im¬ 
peded  and  obstructed,  more  simple  and  true  to  itself  than  the 
nature  we  know  in  the  world.  The  momentary,  contradictory  im¬ 
pulses,  the  petty,  unconsidered  whims,  the  meaningless  laugh,  the 
excitement  about  nothing,  the  vacant  glance,  all,  in  fact,  of  the 
superficialities  and  trivialities  of  life,  have  been  stripped  from 
these  grave  groups,  and  their  going  has  uncovered  moods  of 
mind,  a  mien  and  bearing,  of  a  kind  more  significant  and  durable 
than  are  to  be  met  with  in  so-called  real  life.  It  is  a  process 
as  applied  to  human  forms  and  figures  precisely  similar  to  that 
which  we  just  now  saw  applied  to  the  choice  of  features  in 
landscape. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  last  point  we  need  here  consider, 
to  the  ‘‘act,  namely,  that  simplicity  and  greatness  of  composi¬ 
tion  are  the  outcome  of  greatness  of  idea.  To  issue  in  perfect 
harmony  the  idea  treated  must  be  of  such  a  kind  that  it  can 
arouse  an  emotion  capable  of  animating  an  entire  composition, 
for  it  is  because  this  single  idea  or  emotion  is  so  powerful  as  to 
be  able  to  kill  out  or  dominate  all  lesser  ideas  and  emotions  that 
the  ensuing  composition  in  line  and  movement  becomes  sonorous 
and  significant.  There  is  no  greatness  of  composition  apart 
from  greatness  of  idea  If  the  idea  be  weak,  it  will  admit  of  the 
intrusion  of  other  lesser  and  more  or  less  inharmonious  and  contra¬ 
dictory  ideas,  and  these  in  turn  will  take  effect  on  the  introduction 
of  corseting  motives  and  details  calling  attention  to  themselves 
and  breaking*' up  the  composition.  The  supply  of  ideas,  or 
actions  of  this  land — ideas  or  actions  which  can  fill  the  whole 
mind  and  engage  the  whole  attention,  and  so  make  for  great 
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composition — is  naturally  limited  ;  and  accordingly,  during  the 
periods  when  great  composition  is  in  the  ascendency  there  exists 
an  inclination  to  recur  again  and  again  to  the  same  few  ideas  or 
actions  as  subjects  for  representation.  Strike  a  dozen  figures 
of  gods  and  heroes  out  of  classic  art,  and  you  practically  obliterate 
Greek  sculpture.  Strike  a  dozen  incidents  out  of  Italian  art, 
and  you  practically  obliterate  Renaissance  painting.  The  slight 
and  fugitive  curiosity  which  some  novel  theme  might  evoke 
was  nothing  to  those  great  artists  in  comparison  with  the  profound 
and  permanent  interest  which  a  few  tremendous  episodes  always 
commanded.  Accordingly,  every  artist,  as  he  pondered  his 
Annunciation  or  his  Resurrection,  had  before  his  eyes  a  long 
line  of  the  achievements  of  his  predecessors  on  the  same  subjects, 
achievements  which,  added  each  to  each,  had  laid  down  an 
accepted  treatment  of  such  subjects,  which  time  had  verified, 
which  held  men’s  hearts  and  which  might  not  lightly  be  disturbed. 
To  introduce  some  slight  modification  or  suggestion  was  sufficient 
for  the  individual.  Beyond  this  he  did  not  aspire.  Thus, 
through  the  whole  extent  of  Italian  art  there  pass  certain  groups 
of  figures,  tranquil  and  majestic,  subject  to  no  light  and  variable 
changes,  which  by  their  influence  raise  and  purify  the  ideal 
of  art,  so  that  even  when  a  novel  and  more  everyday  subject 
is  introduced  it  is  dealt  with  after  the  same  large  and  simple 
manner.  These  are  selected  subjects.  Subjects  which,  among 
all  the  medley  of  incidents  or  ideas  which  might  occupy  the 
attention  of  art,  are  distinguished  by  a  superior  significance. 
They  are  the  essential  ideas ;  the  ideas  of  permanence  and 
power,  to  be  matched  with  those  chosen  lines  and  forms  of 
composition,  those  chosen  traits  in  human  face  and  figure,  and 
those  chosen  aspects  or  qualities  in  landscape,  which  we  have 
marked  already  as  evidence  of  the  process  of  selection. 

Even,  then,  from  so  brief  a  glance  as  we  have  here  been  able 
to  take  of  the  subject,  the  main  characteristic  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  tradition  is,  it  seems  to  us,  legible.  The  great  qualities 
we  have  noted  of  perfect  composition  and  significance  in  every 
part  belong  in  their  perfection  to  the  art  of  the  Cinquecento 
and  particularly  to  Raphael.  Looking  back,  however,  from  this 
vantage  ground,  from  the  vantage  ground  of  the  Disputa,  or  the 
School  of  Athens,  we  can  see  that  it  was  towards  this  end  that 
painting  had  all  along  been  tending.  This  is  that  in  which  all 
foregoing  effort  and  struggle  and  slow  advance  have  a  share, 
which  is  most  a  genuine  fruit  of  Renaissance  art,  and  which, 
indeed,  seems  to  be  not  so  much  the  outcome  of  any  individual 
volition  as  the  inevitable  result  of  forces  already  in  motion. 
The  genius  of  Raphael,  ductile,  assimilative,  was  in  a  paramount 
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degree  dependent  on  the  ideas  of  his  age.  A  willing  instrument, 
a  pliant  and  perfect  medium,  he  gave  final  and  full  expression 
to  a  conception  of  art  which  existed  in  the  world,  but  as  yet 
brokenly.  It  was  his  part  to  unite  and  draw  together  those 
elements  in  Italian  painting  which  had  most  of  permanent 
interest  and  significance  and  belonged  most  essentially  to  the 
Renaissance  tradition.  Setting  Venice  aside,  which  in  matters 
of  art  had  a  philosophy  of  its  own,  it  may  be  said  that  every 
great  motive  which  painting  in  Italy  had  ever  developed  found 
its  place  in  the  harmony  of  Raphael.  He  might  have  stood 
himself  for  that  allegorical  figure  of  painting  which  the  age  was 
so  fond  of  imaging,  for  he  is  the  measure  of  what  was  impersonal 
and  most  profoundly  traditional  in  the  art  of  the  period. 

And,  himself  the  Renaissance  tradition,  Raphael’s  art,  far  more 
completely  than  that  of  any  other  individual,  is  controlled  by 
that  peculiar  balance  of  attributes  which  characterises  the  great 
creative  epochs.  An  authority  strong  enough  to  neutralise 
individual  eccentricities,  yet  never  stiff  and  tyrannical,  always 
reasonable  in  itself  and  appealing  to  reason  in  its  disciples,  such 
was  the  invariable  character,  we  said,  of  great  tradition  in  art. 
Observe  the  play  of  these  forces  in  the  genius  of  Raphael.  His 
attitude  is  invariably  receptive  and  recognisant  of  authority. 
It  is  the  joy  of  that  smooth-flowing  life  of  his  that  it  is  a  life 
of  consistent  self -surrender,  of  easy  and  effortless  assimilation 
of  the  ideas,  emotions  and  processes  sanctioned  by  usage.  Yet 
never,  observe,  of  blind  assimilation.  Raphael  reflects  with 
sensitive  alacrity  the  influence  of  every  force  with  which  he  is 
brought  in  contact,  but  he  never  reflects  it  servilely.  On  the 
contrary,  he  alters,  and  almost  always  he  greatly  improves,  what 
he  reflects  by  omitting  what  was  irrelevant  or  insignificant  and 
bringing  out  the  meaning  and  power  of  the  essential  features.  It 
is  this  which  makes  him  so  perfect  a  representative  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  tradition.  He  stands  not  only  for  the  authoritative 
quality  in  that  tradition,  but,  and  pre-eminently,  for  the  rational 
quality  in  it  also. 

In  this  doctrine,  then,  in  which  Raphael  was  so  perfect,  the 
selection,  namely,  of  the  essential  traits  and  the  elimination  of  the 
irrelevant,  we  seem  able  to  distinguish  that  theory  or  main  idea 
of  art’s  proper  function,  the  influence  of  which  is  so  unmistakably 
impressed  on  Renaissance  art. 

And  here  let  us  pause  for  one  moment  to  remind  the  reader  of 
the  scope  and  magnitude  of  this  doctrine.  It  is  a  doctrine  not 
artistic  and  scientific  only.  The  likeness  between  the  phrases 
‘  selection  of  the  essential  ’  and  ‘  survival  of  the  fittest  ’  hints 
an  identification  with  natural  laws  and  processes  which,  if  the 
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occasion  served,  might  be  followed  far ;  but  the  same 
thought  works  through  all  human  ex^rience.  The  only  century 
to  rival  Byzantine  annals  in  obscurity,  remarked  a  writer  the 
other  day  in  the  ‘  Nouvelle  Kevue,’  is  the  nineteenth.  We  have 
the  same  idea  in  our  minds  when  we  say  that  the  time  has  not 
yet  come  for  estimating  the  character  of  a  recent  event  or  a  just 
departed  man  of  genius.  We  mean  that  the  essential  traits 
are  so  apt  to  be  overlaid  with  a  mass  of  irrelevant  detail  that 
until  time  has  worked  at  them,  selecting  these  and  discarding 
those,  we  cannot  judge  of  results.  Just  now  we  said  that 
memory  was  an  artist  in  the  making  of  its  pictures,  and  we  see 
that  in  the  arrangement  of  that  long  panorama  which  history 
hands  down  to  the  present  from  the  past  time  is  an  artist  too. 
All  around  us  and  within  us  the  perpetual  sifting  and  sorting 
goes  on.  Selection  is  an  inalienable  part  of  the  acquisition  of 
all  knowledge,  for  it  may  be  said  that,  in  all  our  eyes  light  on  *  and 
in  all  subjects  on  which  our  minds  are  engaged,  the  effort  to 
distinguish  what  is  essential  from  what  is  accidental  is,  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously,  present  to  us  in  proportion  as  we  are 
interested  in  the  truth  of  things  or  ideas.  If  art’s  function  be 
indeed  selection,  then,  she  but  claims  her  share  in  a  law  which 
seems  to  have  more  to  do  with  the  guidance  of  the  universe 
than  any  other. 

We  hope  the  line  of  thought  we  intend  to  suggest  is  so  far 
clear.  It  seems  to  us  that  a  vital  tradition  in  art  possesses  a 
continuity  and  coherent  developement  which  oppose  it  to 
experimental  art  and  deliver  it  from  the  personal  whims  and 
impulses  of  which  experimental  art  is  made  up.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  possesses  a  flexibility  which  adapts  it  to  the  life  and 
thought  of  its  age,  and  contrasts  it  with  the  rigidity  of  cast- 
iron  conventionalism.  And  if  we  ask  how  it  comes  to  be  en- 

*  In  a  recent  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  an  article 
entitled  ‘  Greek  Art  and  Modern  Craftsmanship,’  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  simplicity  which  characterises  Greek  art  accords  with 
a  certain  fixed  law  of  sight  which  the  Greeks  made  it  their  business 
very  carefully  to  analyse,  the  law,  namely,  ‘  that  plain  surfaces  and 
economy  of  ornament  are  conditions  of  the  eye’s  power  of  seeing.’ 
The  euforcenaent  of  this  law  led,  as  was  pointed  out,  inevitably 
to  ‘  the  elimination  of  superfluities  and  trivialities  and  the  selection 
of  the  few  essential  traits.’  It  will  be  seen  that  in  our  personal 
attempt  to  define  the  rational  principle  which  is  at  the  root  of 
creative  art  we  are  being  led  to  the  same  conclusions,  and  to  the 
use  even  of  the  same  language,  as  served  for  explaining  the  Greek 
analysis  of  the  laws  of  sight.  The  truth  is  that  ‘  the  selection  of 
the  essential  ’  is  not  only  a  condition  of  thinking  and  remembering, 
but  actually  a  condition  of  seeing  also. 
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dowed  with  this  character,  at  once  adaptable  and  enduring,  the 
answer  is  that  it  represents  the  ascendency  of  a  rational  theory, 
the  theory,  namely,  of  the  selection  of  the  essential  and  permanent 
attributes  in  all  things. 

We,  too,  in  common  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  at  one 
time  caught  from  Italy  this  great  and  pregnant  tradition.  It 
marks  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken  the  works  of  Reynolds  and 
his  associates  and  successors,  distinguishing  them  by  a  greater 
simplicity  and  massiveness  of  treatment  from  the  sporadic  art 
of  later  days.  Moreover,  it  was  not  only  the  outward  manner  of 
painting  that  we  had  acquired  at  this  time.  We  understood  the 
philosophy  of  it  and  grasped  clearly  the  theory  on  which  this 
style  was  founded.  Never  has  that  theory  been  better  formu¬ 
lated  than  by  Reynolds  himself.  ‘  All  the  objects,’  he  says — 
and  as  the  words  are  a  clue  to  the  greatest  movement  in  English 
art  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  passage  in  full — 

‘  all  the  objects  which  are  exhibited  to  our  view  by  nature,  upon 
close  examination  will  be  found  to  have  their  blemishes  and  defects. 
The  most  beautiful  forms  have  something  about  them  like  weakness, 
minuteness,  or  imperfection.  But  it  is  not  every  eye  that  perceives 
these  blemishes.  It  must  be  an  eye  long  used  to  the  contemplation 
and  comparison  of  these  forms,  and  which,  by  a  long  habit  of 
observing  what  any  set  of  objects  of  the  same  kind  have  in  common, 
has  acqmred  the  power  of  discerning  what  each  wants  in  particular. 
This  long,  laborious  comparison  should  be  the  first  study  of  the 
painter  who  aims  at  the  greatest  style.  By  this  means  he  acquires 
a  just  idea  of  beautiful  forms ;  he  corrects  nature  by  herself,  her 
imperfect  state  by  her  more  perfect.  His  eye  being  enabled  to 
distinguish  the  accidental  deficiencies,  excrescences,  and  deformities 
of  things  from  their  general  figures,  he  makes  out  an  abstract  idea 
of  their  forms  more  perfect  than  any  one  original ;  and,  what  may 
seem  a  paradox,  he  learns  to  design  naturally  by  drawing  his  figures 
imhke  to  any  one  object.  .  .  .  Thus  it  is  from  a  reiterated  experi¬ 
ence,  and  a  close  comparison  of  the  objects  in  nature,  that  an  artist 
!  becomes  possessed  of  the  idea  of  that  central  form,  if  I  may  so  express 

it,  from  which  every  deviation  is  deformity.’ 

I  Here,  as  the  reader  will  see,  is  a  veiy  lucid  and  admirable 

t  exposition  of  that  theory  of  selection  which  inspired  the  Renais¬ 

sance  tradition  in  art.  Enforced  by  the  President’s  teaching 
\  and  example  and  the  genius  of  a  group  of  distinguished  artists, 

;  and  supported  by  the  culture  of  the  day,  it  bore  f^t  in  a  school 

I  of  painting  to  which  we  still  look  back  as  the  one  great  creative 

I  epoch  in  English  art. 

And  now,  fimally,  that  we  may  grasp  the  full  contrast  between 
.  art  of  this  calibre  and  the  art  of  the  present,  let  us  glance  at 

the  dying  out  of  this  great  tradition  and  the  manner  of  its  final 
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extinction.  Of  many  sources  of  weakness  and  decline  to  which 
traditional  art  is  liable,  one  must  always  be  its  tendency,  under 
certain  circumstances  and  conditions,  to  a  kind  of  false  senti¬ 
ment,  affectation  and  insincerity.  For  since  the  flexibility  of 
tradition  depends  on  individual  co-operation,  it  must  need,  for 
maintenance,  a  supply  of  individuals  capable  of  appreciating  the 
reasonableness  of  the  tradition  and  understanding  its  uses  and 
aims.  Should  this  supply  fail,  should  the  art  fall  into  the 
hands  of  artists  incapable  of  understanding  it  and  wielding  it 
aright,  it  miist  follow  that  the  flexibility  of  the  tradition  will 
die  out,  that  it  will  stiffen  and  petrify  into  formulas  and  old 
designs,  and  cease  to  express  the  ideas  and  life  of  its  age.  This 
was  what  happened  with  us.  In  the  hands  of  the  Reynoldses 
and  Gainsboroughs  the  tradition  was  wielded  with  effect ;  in  the 
hands  of  their  successors  it  stiffened  gradually  into  a  certain 
pompous  formality.  We  had  all  the  trappings  and  suits  of  the 
grand  style  without  any  comprehension  of  its  inward  character 
and  purpose.  No  doubt  this  result  was  hastened  by  the  fact 
that  the  tradition  in  question  had  not  grown  out  of  English  life, 
but  had  been  borrowed  from  a  foreign  source.  Its  hold  in 
consequence  was  a  superficial  one,  dependent  on  taste  and 
culture,  and  it  easily  came  to  partake  more  of  the  character  of 
a  fashion  than  of  a  genuine  conviction.  The  influence  of  the 
classic  element,  especially,  which  had  all  along  impeded  to  some 
extent  the  spontaneous  utterance  of  Renaissance  art,  was 
accepted  in  this  country  in  all  its  dull  literalness,  and  the 
assiduous  adoption  of  antique  ideas,  antique  dress,  antique 
mythology  and  poetry  and  history,  soon  had  the  effect  of  entirely 
separating  the  art  of  that  day  from  English  life. 

The  revolt  that  by-and-by  followed  is  the  most  dramatic 
episode  in  the  history  of  modem  painting.  Against  an  art  thus 
grown  pedantic  and  insincere  there  arose  a  little  band  of  men,  of 
boys  one  might  almost  say,  of  genius,  united  in  the  resolve  to 
shake  off  the  ponderous  and  pompous  yoke  of  the  antique  and 
once  more  to  restore  to  art  the  sincerity  it  had  lost.  In  their 
immediate  object  they  were  successful.  The  theatrical  proper¬ 
ties  and  wom-out  conventions  of  the  classic  style  yielded  to  the 
onslaught,  much  as,  in  Milton’s  hymn,  the  gods  of  paganism 
went  down  before  the  assault  of  Chmtianity : 

‘  From  haunted  spring  and  dale. 

Edged  with  poplars  pale, 

The  parting  genius  is  with  sighing  sent.’ 

Art  was  once  more  brought  into  touch  with  life ;  the  painter 
became  again  the  master  of  his  own  vehicle ;  the  lost  sincerity 
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was  recovered.  But  for  these  things  a  heavy  price  was  paid. 
For,  not  satisfied  with  condemning  those  forms  and  appurtenances 
of  classic  and  Renaissance  art  wMch  might  be  alien  to  the  ideas 
and  fife  of  England,  the  pre-Raphaelites  struck  at  the  principle 
which  underlay  that  art.  That  this  principle  was  in  itself  as 
applicable  to  modern  as  to  ancient  times,  to  England  as  to  Italy, 
was  a  thought  they  did  not  entertain.  Truth  to  nature  was 
their  cry,  but  by  truth  to  nature  they  meant  no  ‘  correcting 
‘  nature  by  nature,’  no  seeking  by  careful  comparison  after  ‘  that 
‘  central  form  from  which  any  deviation  is  deformity  ’ ;  they 
meant  the  literal  copying  of  nature’s  individual  experiments. 

In  a  word,  what  the  pre-Raphaelites  did  was  to  abolish  at  a 
blow  the  principle  of  selection  from  English  art  by  inverting 
the  traditional  process.  They  proceeded  to  select  the  accidental 
traits,  or  those  belonging  to  the  individual,  and  to  discard  the 
essential  traits,  or  those  belonging  to  the  species.  And,  as  was 
boimd  to  happen,  with  the  going  of  this  principle  went  everything 
that  had  gone  to  make  art  permanently  acceptable  and  signi¬ 
ficant.  We  have  already  seen  how  this  principle  operated  in 
Italian  art.  We  have  seen  it  singling  out  of  all  conceivable 
subjects  and  situations  the  few  that  h^  durable  interest.  We 
have  seen  it  building  up  its  composition  into  unity  and  simplicity 
by  the  rigid  exclusion  of  irrelevant  detail.  And  in  the  portrayal 
of  emotions,  the  evolution  of  t5rpes,  the  representation  of  scenery, 
we  have  seen  it  consistently  at  work  discriminating  between  the 
essential  and  accidental  traits.  Through  all  these  processes  the 
same  principle  operates,  and  an  injury  to  it  in  any  one  direction 
is  felt  in  all.  The  pre-Raphaelites  began  by  dealing  with  methods 
of  representation.  Nature  was  to  be  copied  exactly;  figures 
and  faces,  dresses  and  furniture,  all  were  to  be  accurately  ren¬ 
dered.  Thus  in  representation  the  principle  of  selection  was 
abolished,  and  in  its  stead  was  introduced  the  rival  principle  of 
individual  imitation.  But  the  new  principle  did  not  stop  there. 
It  proc^Sded  to  invade  each  department  of  the  art.  In  a  very 
short  time  the  sense  for  what  was  great  and  permanently  interest¬ 
ing  in  subject  and  for  what  was  vital  in  composition  entirely 
died  out,  and  the  tradition  which  had  inspired  the  greatest 
creative  epoch  of  Christian  Europe  was  laid  finally  in  ruins. 

If  the  reader  is  inclined  to  think  we  overstate  the  case,  a 
simple  test  can  be  applied.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  compare 
the  National  Gallery,  the  fruit  of  traditional  art,  with  the  Royal 
Academy,  the  fruit  of  experimental  or  personal  art  as  instituted 
by  the  pre-Raphaelites.  He  will  feel,  in  the  first  place,  at  once 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  two,  a  broad  and  general 
difference,  not  explicable  by  any  equivalent  difference  in 
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individual  talent  or  genius.  To  what,  then,  is  this  difference 
due  ?  In  the  Nation^  Gallery  we  have  round  us  the  fruits  of  the 
great  creative  epochs  of  European  painting.  A  certain  general 
similarity  in  manner  and  style,  felt  through  all  differences, 
pervades  room  after  room.  English,  French,  Flemish,  Spanish, 
Italian,  they  are  all  intimately  allied  to  each  other ;  far  more 
intimately  allied  to  each  other,  at  least,  than  any  of  them  are 
to  the  Royal  Academy.  We  have  said  that  one  and  the  same 
tradition  is  at  the  root  of  every  great  creative  epoch  in  art,  and 
here  in  the  National  Gallery  we  stand  in  the  presence  of  this 
tradition.  It  is  this  which  explains  the  uniformity  in  spirit 
and  point  of  view  here  universally  prevalent.  And  we  have 
but  to  question  this  spirit  a  little  to  perceive  in  what  its  singular 
influence  consists,  and  on  what  doctrine  the  prevailing  tradition 
is  based.  It  is  based  on  the  doctrine  of  the  selection  of  the 
essential.  From  picture  after  pictxire  and  room  after  room  the 
same  doctrine  is  echoed  back  to  us.  In  subject,  in  composition, 
in  faces,  figures,  landscapes  we  see  nothing  around  us  save  that 
which  has  importance  and  permanent  significance.  From  all 
that  is  trivial,  accidental  and  complicated  we  are  for  the  time 
being  wholly  delivered.  Here  is  calmness  and  serenity.  It  is 
as  though  we  were  raised  for  the  moment  to  the  level  of  a  simpler 
and  more  pregnant  existence.  Rut  if  from  such  a  scene  we  turn 
to  one  of  the  annual  exhibitions  at  Burlington  House,  how 
instantly  the  mood  changes !  Back  like  a  flood  comes  the 
commonplace  and  the  trivial ;  chaos  replaces  order,  and  insignifi¬ 
cance  of  subject-matter,  inarticulate  composition,  and  a  literal 
representation  of  a  thousand  particular  scenes  and  figures  and 
incidents  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  principle  of  selection 
has  ceased  to  operate. 

That  this  sudden  right  about  face  in  artistic  methods  and 
ideals  was  the  logical  result  of  the  pre-Raphaelites’  revolt  no  one 
conversant  with  their  practice  and  preaching  will  deny.  At 
the  same  time  we  must  add,  too,  that  this  admission  does  not  by 
any  means  imply  an  unqualified  condemnation  of  that  revolt.  It 
would  seem  that  there  are  times  when  a  vital  principle  has  become 
so  clogged  and  involved  with  the  formulas  of  its  own  creation  that 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  clear  the  ground  of  the  formulas 
without  for  the  time  being  discrediting  the  principle  also ;  and, 
however  great  a  pity  this  may  be,  however  much  it  may  throw 
back  and  retard  the  progress  of  art,  it  may,  if  there  is  no  other 
way  of  getting  rid  of  the  formulas,  be  a  necessity,  and  on  the 
whole  beneficial.  To  say  that  the  pre-Raphaelites  paid  a  heavy 
price  for  sincerity  is  not  to  say  that  that  price  was  excessive. 
After  all  there  is  one  conoition  in  regard  to  art  more  funda- 
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mental  even  than  selection  ^  It  is  that  it  shall  be  the  expression 
of  the  life  of  its  age.  By  setting  it  free  from  the  thraldom  it  was 
in  to  the  classic  and  the  antique  the  pre-Baphaehtes  restored  to 
art  the  possibility  of  becoming  this.  And  of  this  enfranchise¬ 
ment  art  has  avs^ed  itself.  Whatever  modem  painting  is  or  is 
not,  no  one  can  question  its  entire  and  untrammelled  freedom. 
This,  without  a  doubt,  is  the  primary  condition  which  must 
precede  all  healthy  developement.  Still,  there  is  nothing  con¬ 
structive  in  this.  It  is  merely  a  clearing  of  the  ground.  Modem 
painting  has  entered  as  yet  on  no  creative  epoch  of  its  own. 
All  that  has  happened  is  that  we  have  been  set  free  to  choose 
those  thoughts,  emotions  and  subjects  generally  which  are  fit 
to  inspire  art  from  the  life  of  our  own  age. 

This  we  are  free  to  do.  But  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in 
doing  this  remain  what  they  always  were.  The  principles  of  art 
do  not  change.  If  it  is  tme  that  the  function  of  art,  as  mani¬ 
fested  in  its  great  days,  has  always  been  to  separate  the  essential 
and  permanently  significant  from  all  that  is  accidental  and  of 
merely  transitory  interest,  then  we  may  be  quite  certain  that  we, 
too,  if  we  are  to  achieve  anything  great,  must  enter  on  the  same 
way;  that  we,  too,  must  learn  to  apply  the  same  patient,  labori¬ 
ous,  thoughtful  process  of  selection,  teaching  ourselves  to  divine 
those  elements  in  nature  and  life  which  are  vital  and  of  genuine 
importance,  and  so  building  up  by  degrees  a  tradition,  at  once 
durable  and  rational,  which  shall  direct  and  control  the  art  of  the 
future. 

We  cannot  therefore  agree  with  Mr.  Sturge  Moore  that  the 
appreciation  of  the  individual  genius  and  point  of  view  is  all 
that  matters  in  the  criticism  of  art.  We  hold  with  Sir  Joshua, 
that  ‘  everything  which  is  wrought  with  certainty  is  wrought 
‘  upon  some  principle,’  and  that  this  principle  admits  of  definition 
and  a  rational  analysis.  To  carry  out  this  task  of  defining  and 
analysing  the  principle  on  winch  creative  art  is  based  is  the 
function  of  an  enlightened  criticism,  and  in  an  age  like  the  present 
this  function  becomes  of  the  first  consequence.  A  criticism 
that  can  distinguish  between  the  character  of  experimental 
and  creative  art,  that  can  formulate  the  theory  on  which  creative 
art  is  invariably  based,  that  can,  moreover,  vindicate  the  philo¬ 
sophical  truth  of  that  theory  and  keep  it  steadily  in  the  view  of 
thoughtful  people,  must,  one  would  think,  be  of  service  in  saving 
art  &om  the  random  impulses  that  at  present  beset  it,  and  in 
directing  it  to  more  steadfast  and  assur^  ideals.  It  is  for  the 
light  it  casts  on  this  side  of  the  subject,  and  the  chance  it 
afiords  criticism  of  fulfilling  this  function,  that  the  art  of  a  great 
creative  epoch  like  the  Renaissance  seems  to  us  chiefiy  valuable. 
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Art.  VI.— the  ENGLISH  INDUSTRIAL  REVOLUTION 
OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURV. 

1.  La  Revolution  Indiistrielle  au  XVIIP.  SUcle:  Essai  sur  les 

Commencements  de  la  Grande  Industrie  Modeme  en  Angleterre. 
Par  Paul  Mantoux,  Ancien  El^ve  de  I’ficole  Normale 
Superieure,  Docteur-^s-lettres.  Paris  :  Socidte  Nouvelle  de 
Librairie  et  d’fidition.  1906. 

2.  Lectures  on  the  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  Eighteenth  Century 

in  England.  By  the  late  Arnold  Toynbee.  5th  edition. 
London ;  Longmans  &  Co.  1896. 

Tn  a  small  volume  which  contains  the  fragmentary  and  in- 
complete  results  of  a  too  short  career  are  to  be  found  some 
brief  lectures  on  the  momentous  national  movement  which  the 
author  terms  the  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  They  were  delivered  by  Arnold  Toynbee  in  the  hall 
of  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  between  October  1881  and  Mid¬ 
summer  1882,  and  form  the  basis  for  an  exhaustive  work  on 
this  great  subject,  one  which  Toynbee’s  eager  and  creative  mind 
had  already  outlined.  But  this  fragment,  in  itself  of  no  small 
value,  has  borne  important  fruit ;  it  has  stimulated  other  minds. 
It  contains  the  germ,  as  the  author  freely  states,  of  Monsieur 
Mantoux’s  able  and  striking  book,  in  which  he  lays  before  the 
reader,  with  abundant  and  well-verified  details,  the  history  of  an 
event  more  profoimdly  important  than  many  purely  political 
changes.  These  details  are  often  obscure  and  in  themselves 
insignificant,  and  they  group  themselves,  as  the  author  well 
says,  into  confused  masses.  It  is  the  task  of  the  historian  of  this 
far-reaching  event  to  arrange  this  material,  and  to  place  the 
broad  outlines  to  be  obtained  from  a  study  of  these  innumerable 
facts  before  the  student  of  great  national  and  economical  move¬ 
ments. 

One  could  have  wished  that  the  task  undertaken  and  so  well 
performed  by  Monsieur  Mantoux  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  an 
Englishman ;  and  yet  it  may  be  that  in  that  case  the  survey 
would  have  been  less  impartial ;  it  could  not,  at  any  rate,  have 
been  more  thorough.  The  classified  bibliography  with  which 
the  work  closes  would  in  itself  be  a  valuable  asset  for  the  student 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  we  must  at  the  same  time  express 
regret  that  this  enduring  work  is — as  is  not  unusual  with  our 
neighbours — without  that  most  necessary  adjunct,  a  well- 
arranged  index.  Perhaps  it  may  be  added  to  some  future  edition, 
or  at  any  rate  to  an  English  translation,  which  no  doubt  will 
presently  be  published. 
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At  the  beginning  of  his  book  the  author  devotes  some  pages 
to  his  search  for  a  definition  of  the  phrase  which  appears  as  his 
sub-title — ‘  La  Grande  Industrie.’  No  words  can  express  its 
meaning  to  English  readers,  nor,  indeed,  for  them  is  it  required. 
The  phrase  ‘  the  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  ’ 
sufficiently  defines  an  extremely  complex  event,  one  which  had 
its  origin  in  economical,  social,  and  political  facts,  as  it  had 
economical,  social,  and  political  results.  The  same  words  equally 
limit  the  epoch,  for  by  the  end  of  the  century  modem  industrial 
conditions  were  established.*  Machinery,  no  doubt,  played  a 
great  part  in  the  movement,  but,  while  it  was  one  element,  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  the  single  distinguishing  feature  of  it. 
It  is,  in  fact,  at  once  more  accurate  and  more  suggestive  to 
regard  this  revolution,  just  as  we  regard  the  French  Revolution 
of  the  same  period,  as  a  national  event,  marked  by  well-defined 
features,  one  which,  though  it  was  of  the  first  importance  in  its 
effect  on  the  economical  condition  of  England,  is  no  less  note¬ 
worthy  for  the  political  and  social  consequences  which  flowed 
from  it. 

The  eighteenth  century  is  generally  regarded  as  a  period 
of  political  lethargy  in  England.  It  was  inevitable  that  it 
should  be  so,  for  political  excitement  is  only  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  political  activity  springing  from  political  dis¬ 
content.  The  accession  of  George  I.  was  the  most  striking 
mark  which  it  was  possible  to  find  of  the  completion  of  the 
fundamental  political  changes  of  the  previous  century.  ‘  1688,’ 
says  Monsieur  Mantoux  (p.  77),  ‘  is  the  end  of  a  long  crisis,  during 
‘  which  the  English  people  had  been  struggling  for  sixty  years  : 
‘  a  fortunate  crisis,  since  its  end  gave  to  England  what  none 

*  ‘  Noui  avons  pris  le  parti,  pour  des  raisons  k  nos  yeux  d6cisives, 
de  nous  arr4ter  aux  premieres  ann^es  du  xix**  si^le  ;  k  ce  moment 
les  grandes  inventions  techniques,  y  compris  celle  qui  les  domine 
toutes,  la  machine  &  vapeur,  sont  entries  dans  le  domaine  de  la 
pratique  ;  il  existe  des  usmes  d6j&  nombreuses,  et  toutes  semblables, 
le  detail  de  I’outillage  mis  k  part,  k  celles  d’aujourd’hui ;  les  grandes 
agglomerations  industrielles  commencent  k  se  former,  le  proletariat 
de  fabrique  apparait,  les  anciennes  reglementations  de  metier, 
plus  qu’&  moitie  detruites,  font  place  au  regime  du  laissez-faire, 
destine  lui-mlme  k  succomber  sous  le  poids  de  necessites  que  dejil 
Ton  entrevoit :  la  loi  qui  a  inaugure  la  legidation  de  fabrique  date 
de  1802.  Toutes  les  donnees  sont  des  lors  posees ;  il  ne  reste  plus 
qu’e  en  suivre  le  developpement.  D’ailleurs,  k  I’epoque  suivante, 
les  phenomenes  economiques  subissent  des  ^rtumations  qui  en 
compliquent  singulierement  la  marche :  la  periode  du  blocus  con¬ 
tinental  et  celle  des  lois  sur  les  grains  meritentune  etude  specials.’ — 
Mantoux,  pp.  20-21. 
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‘  of  the  European  nations  then  possessed — a  free  govern- 
‘  ment.’  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  epoch  of  struggle 
did  not  end  till  1714.  During  the  reign  of  Anne  there  was 
always  a  probability  of  the  return  of  troublous  times,  of  the 
anti-monarchical  struggle,  and  until  a  Hanoverian  Sovereign  was 
seated  on  the  throne  the  English  people  did  not  feel  certain  that 
the  new  order  was  permanently  assured.  TJie  accession  of 
Gleorge  I.  struck  the  national  imagination  as  no  other  event 
could  have  done,  and  from  that  moment  began  in  earnest  that 
industrial  revolution  the  political  seal  of  which  was  set  by  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832.  The  indication  of  the  permanence  of 
the  changes  which  culminated  in  1688  that  was  given  by  the 
coronation  of  a  German  prince  had  the  effect  of  opening,  so  to 
say,  the  gates  which  had  restrained  the  national  energy  from 
the  new  industrial  course.  In  previous  epochs  it  had  been 
engrossed  by  a  purely  maritime  and  commercial  expansion,  as 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth ;  in  the  times  of  her  successors  it  was 
engaged  in  a  vital  national  struggle  for  domestic  freedom. 
The  moment  that  the  English  people  were  satisfied  that  this 
indispensable  object  was  securely  achieved,  the  national  forces 
turned  into  new  channels ;  the  result  was  the  industrial  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  unquestionably  the 
consequence  of  several  causes  each  affecting  the  other,  which 
in  the  aggregate  produced  new  industries,  new  classes  of  men, 
and  changed  the  balance  of  the  political  power.  Of  these 
causes  the  improvement  of  machinery  was  the  principal ;  and 
it  resulted  chiefly,  not  from  theoretical  inventive  genius,  but 
from  practical  mechanical  cleverness  coupled  with  typical 
British  energy  on  the  part  of  capitalists,  whose  powers  of  business 
and  capacity  of  administration  were  able  to  utilise  commercially 
the  new  inventions.  The  domestic  worker  was  transformed 
into  the  factory  hand.  Defoe,  in  his  description  of  Bradford 
[on  Avon]  and  Trubridge  [Trowbridge],  gives  a  striking  picture 
of  the  domestic  manufactures  of  the  West  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  was  presently  to  be  changed  : 

‘  These  Towns  are  interspersed  with  a  very  great  number  of 
Villages,  I  had  almost  said  innumerable  Villages,  Hamlets  and  scat¬ 
tered  Houses,  in  which,  generally  speaking,  the  spinning  Work  of  all 
this  Manufacture  is  performed  by  the  poor  People ;  the  Master 
Clothiers,  who  generally  live  in  the  greater  Towns,  sending  out  the 
Wooll  weekly  to  their  Houses,  by  their  Servants  and  Horses,  and  at 
the  same  time  bringing  back  the  Yam  that  they  have  spun  and 
finished,  which  is  then  fitted  for  the  Loom.’  * 


♦  Tour  through  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii.  p.  41  (ed.  1726). 
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The  same  traits  were  to  be  seen  in  the  North.  ‘  The  Lancashire 

*  weaver,’  sajrs  Monsieur  Mantoux,  ‘  worked  in  the  country  in  his 

*  cottage  surrounded  by  a  bit  of  land ;  his  wife  and  children  carded 
‘  or  spun’  (p.  195).  Domestic  manufacturing  and  small  farming 
were  often  combined — a  charming  old-world  union,  almost  idyllic 
when  we  look  back  upon  it,  but  one  which  beneath  its  home¬ 
liness  and  its  tranquillity  hid  inniunerable  evils,  abominable 
hygienic  conditions,  long  hours  of  labour  and  unrestricted  child 
lal^ur. 

The  same  causes  which  destroyed  individual  handicraftsmen 
produced  a  distinct  class  of  capitalists  who  organised  labour, 
employed  it  systematically  in  large  buildings,  and  distributed 
its  proceeds  throughout  the  world.  The  men  who  had  hitherto 
been  concerned  with  the  distribution  of  the  results  of  the  work 
of  the  mechanic  had  ‘  neither  improved  nor  directed  that  work,’ 
they  were  in  fact  merchants  rather  than  manufacturers,  and  they 
were  comparatively  few  and  isolated,  though  often  wealthy. 
By  the  evolution  of  industry  they  became  numerous,  and  formed 
a  class,  one  united  by  common  interests  and  distinguished  by 
broad  general  characteristics.  ‘  Les  cr6ateurs  du  s)rsteme  de 
‘  fabrique  ont  crSe  en  meme  temps  une  classe,  une  espece  sociale 
‘  nouvelle.’  * 

If  we  observe  the  woollen  or  the  silk  trade,  the  iron  or  the 
pottery  trade,  and  in  these  four  are  contained  the  four  chief 
industries  of  England  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  same 
predominant  facts  are  seen,  inventive  ingenuity  on  the  one 
hand,  commercial  and  organising  power  on  the  other.  John 
Kay,  who  was  bom  in  1704,  invented  in  1733  the  fly  shuttle  which 
had  such  momentous  consequences  for  the  textile  industry — 
not  the  first  of  his  ingenious  machines ;  in  1716  John  Lombe  had 
made  his  adventurous  journey  to  Italy  and  at  the  risk  of  his  life 
had  brought  home  drawings  of  machinery  which  gave  a  striking 
stimulus  to  the  silk  trade.  The  inventions  of  Wyatt  (1733-38), 
the  spinning-jenny  of  Hargreaves  (1765),  the  water-frame  of 
Arkwnght  or  Highs  (1768),  and  the  mule  of  Crompton  (1779) 
indicate  the  constant  current  of  new  inventions  which  were 
being  produced  by  men  bom  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  century. 
After  many  failures,  which  extended  from  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  the  second  Abraham  Darby,  of  Coalbrookdale,  success¬ 
fully  (1735)  solved  the  method  of  utilising  coal  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  iron.  How  much  is  due  to  the  previous  investigations  and 
experiments  of  Dud  Dudley  during  the  seventeenth  century  and 
of  the  elder  Darby  during  the  first  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 


*  Mantoux,  p.  379. 
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it  is  difficult  exactly  to  say ;  the  final  successful  effort  is  the 
salient  feature  to  be  remembered. 

‘  Enfiu,  en  1735,  il  atteignit  le  but  tant  de  fois  cherche :  “  II 
rests  lui-meme  aupies  du  haut-fourneau  pendant  six  jours  et  six 
nuits,  dormant  k  peine,  et  prenant  ses  repas  a  cot4  du  cratlre.  Le 
soir  du  sixieme  jour,  apres  plus  d’uu  desappointement,  rexperience 
reussit,  et  la  coulee  se  fit  aussi  bien  que  possible. .  Alors  il  tomba 
endormi  sur  le  pont  de  la  chaufie,  si  profondement,  que  ses  ouvriers 
ue  purent  le  reveiller,  et  le  porterenc  chez  lui,  a  un  quart  de  mille 

de-fe.” 

‘  L’histoire  de  cette  invention  capitale  presente  plus  d’un  trait 
de  ressemblance  avec  celle  des  inventions  textiles.  Dans  les  deux 
cas,  la  transformation  de  la  technique  est  rendue  necessaire  par 
uiie  crise  economiquc.  Et  cette  crise  est  due  a  une  rupture  d’equi- 
libre  entre  les  differentes  branches  de  I’industrie.  L’activite 
relative  des  petits  ateliers  de  Sheffield  et  de  Birmingham,  qui 
avaient  besoin  de  matiere  premiere :  I’arrSt  de  croissance,  ou 
plutot  le  d^perissement  de  Vindustrie  des  miuei  et  des  hauts- 
fourneaux,  qui  ne  pouvait  plus  leur  en  foumir,  telles  sont  les  causes 
du  mouvement  dont  I’invention  d’ Abraham  Darby  constitue 
I’etape  decisive.  Quant  a  ses  con>equence8,  elles  se  laissaient 
entrevoir  deja,  du  moins  en  ce  qui  conceme  I’Angleterre.  “  La 
nature  nous  a  doime  des  tresors  de  fer  et  de  houille.  Le  charbon 
de  terre  est  aussi  abundant  et  aussi  peu  couteux,  aupres  de  nos 
forges,  que  I’est  le  charbon  de  bois  en  SuMe  et  en  Russie.” 
L’alliauce,  ddsormais  indissoluble,  de  la  houille  et  du  fer,  ouvrait 
a  la  metallurgie  anglaise  uu  magnifique  avenir.’  (Pp.  293-4.) 

This  most  important  event  in  the  industrial  revolution  which 
is  thus  so  graphically  and  so  suggestively  described  by  Monsieur 
Mantoux  occurred,  be  it  remembered,  when  discoveries  and 
applications  of  new  methods  scarcely  less  important  are  to  be 
seen  in  other  than  the  iron  trade.  The  aggregate  of  them 
marks  with  the  utmost  vividness  the  unexampled  industrial 
progress  of  the  period,  the  opening  of  a  new  chapter  in  the 
developement  of  the  English  people.  The  career  of  Wedgwood 
alone  would  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  breadth  of  the  movement, 
since  with  all  his  energy  and  capacity  as  a  man  of  business  the 
basis  of  much  of  his  work  was  purely  artistic  in  the  true  sense, 
and  he  went  for  inspiration  to  Greek  models.  It  was  in  1769 
that  he  founded  a  new  manufactory  at  some  distance  from 
Burslem.  He  called  it  Etruria,  and  it  is  to-day  the  centre  of 
a  well-known  industrial  district.  Its  name  has  by  this  time 
become  popular  and  commonplace,  but  it  was  chosen  by  Wedg¬ 
wood  to  indicate  his  debt  to  ancient  masters,  and  on  the  pottery 
made  on  June  13,  1769,  the  day  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  buildings,  were  engraved  the  suggestive  words  :  ‘  Artes 
VOL.  CCV.  NO.  CCCCXIX.  K 
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‘  EtrurisB  Renascuntur.’  *  These  words  breathe  enthusiasm  and 
ideals,  and  their  inscription  on  his  ware  was  a  pregnant  sign  of 
the  ideas  which  actuated  Wedgwood  and  his  contemporaries. 
The  English  spirit  which  urged  Drake  and  his  fellows  to  the 
Spanish  Main  was  pressing  the  new  race  on  to  more  peaceful 
and  more  momentous  adventures  which  were  undertaken  with 
the  same  courage  and  patience,  the  same  boldness  and  hope, 
as  the  voyages  of  the  Elizabethan  explorers.  We  can  scarcely 
realise  the  numerous  disappointments,  the  depressing  checks, 
the  clouded  hopes  which  intervened  in  the  careers  of  men  like 
Wedgwood  and  Boulton  and  Arkwright.  We  honour  the 
skilful  inventor  and  the  successful  manufacturer ;  we  forget  the 
trials  which  each  passed  through,  and  the  men  who  did  not 
achieve  their  aim  are  lost  in  oblivion.  The  extent  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  revolution  is,  as  we  have  said,  made  more  significant 
by  the  share  which  Wedgwood  and  Bentley  took  in  it,  and  by 
their  application  of  art  to  industry,  for  their  work  extended  over 
the  same  period  as  the  discoveries  and  the  organisation  which 
changed  the  old  order  of  things  in  the  textile  and  metallurgical 
trades.  In  this  change  national  characteristics  are  pre-eminent ; 
the  modest  words  ‘  business  capacity  ’  conceal  various  qualities 
characteristic  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  without  which  the 
inventions  of  ingenious  minds  would  have  come  to  nothing. 
John  Wilkinson  was  an  example  of  these  men  ‘  less  inventors 
‘  than  w'atchers  of  inventions,  quick  to  understand  their  practical 
‘  value  and  to  realise  the  profit  to  be  obtained  from  them.’ 
It  was  he  who  built  at  Bra^ey,  near  Wolverhampton,  in  1754, 
the  first  coke  furnace,  constructed  on  the  model  of  those  of 
Coalbrookdale.  In  1775  he  bought  the  first  steam  engine  to 

*  ‘  The  throwing-room  was  where  the  company  assembled,  and 
here  Mr.  Wedgwood,  divesting  himself  of  his  coat  and  het,  sat  down 
before  the  thrower’s  board,  whilst  Mr.  Bentley  turned  the  wheel. 
One  of  ihe  favourite  old  servants  made  the  balls  of  clay  ready  to  his 
master’s  hand,  and  others  stood  by  to  assist.  Thus  environed, 
Mr.  Wedgwood,  remembering  his  old  mastery  in  this  highest  proArince 
of  the  potter’s  art,  threw  with  great  precision  six  vases  in  the  black 
basaltes  body,  averaging  about  ten  inches  each  in  height  and  live- 
and-a-half  in  the  widest  part.  . . .  The  body,  which  is  of  a  bluish  tinge 
of  black  . . .  bears  on  it,  painted  in  two  sh^es  of  red,  a  subject  taken 
from  a  bas-relief  in  Hamilton’s  work  ‘  Hercule ;  and  his  Companions 
in  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides.’  The  two  borders  are  from  the 
same  source.  On  the  reverse  side  is  an  inscription  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  the  product  of  the  first  day’s  work  at  Etruria,  Staffordshire, 
by  Wedgwood  and  Bentley,  and  within  the  fillet  above  the  foot  are 
inserted  the  words  “  Artes  Etrurise  Renascuntur.”  ’ — Meteyard,  ‘  Life 
of  Wedgwood,’  vol.  i.  p.  112. 
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come  from  the  workshop  of  Boulton  and  Watt.  The  forges  at 
Bradley,  where  he  had  been  superintendent,  became  his  property 
in  1772,  and  he  continued  to  enlarge  them,  and  to  obtain  fresh 
foundries  in  South  Wales  and  tin  mines  in  Cornwall. 

‘  L’ ensemble  formait  un  veritable  royaume,  im  Ktat  industriel 
quo  Wilkinson  gouvemait  d’une  main  energique  et  autoritaire. 
Cet  Etat,  plus  important  et  plus  riche  que  beaucoup  de  piincipautes 
italiennen  ou  allemandes,  jouissait  d’un  credit  qu’elles  pourraient 
cnvier,  et  comme  elles  frappait  monnaie ;  des  jetons  de  cuivre 
et  d’argent,  a  I’effigie  de  John  Wilkinson,  circulerent,  de  1787  a 
1808,  dans  plusieurs  des  comt^s  du  Centre  et  de  I’Ouest.  Le  grand 
maitre  de  forges  y  est  represente  de  profil :  figure  bourgeoise  un 
peu  6paisse,  qui  ferait  songer  k  la  vulgarite  d’ Arkwright,  n’4taient 
^  sourcils  hautains  et  la  bouche  d^daigneuse.  Autour  on  lit  ces 
simples  mots  :  Wilkinson,  iron  master.’  (Mantoux,  p.  305.) 

The  first  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  yet  another  instance.  He  devoted 
himself 

‘to  explore  the  power  of  mechanical  combinations,  particularly 
when  they  could  be  converted  to  the  use  of  his  own  manufacture, 
and  ...  he  introduced  among  Ills  operatives  that  order,  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  subdivision  of  employment  which  form  the  marked 
characteristics  of  the  factory  system.’ 

Arkwright  is  a  better  known  example,  on  whom  the  fame  of 
an  inventor  as  well  as  that  of  a  captain  of  industry  has  rested. 
But  his  celebrity  as  a  man  of  action  is  enhanced  because  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  not  himself  an  inventor,  but  very  quick 
to  take  advantage  of  inventions  of  those  less  capable  than  he  of 
utilising  them  practically.  Beginning  life  as  an  apprentice  to  a 
barber  and  wig-maker  at  Preston,  he  died  in  1792  enormously 
wealthy,  having  done  more  perhaps  than  any  other  man  of  his 
age  to  apply  inventions  to  practical  industry  and  to  organise 
labour.  It  is  pretty  clear  now  that  for  a  long  time  he  was  wrongly 
regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  water-frame,  which  was  in 
fact  the  invention  of  Highs,  or  Hayes,  as  he  b  sometimes  called. 
This,  however,  though  very  important,  was  only  one  of  the 
inventions  which  Arkwright  utilised ;  others  succeeded,  and  each 
was  daily  taken  advantage  of  by  him. 

‘  Ce  n’est  pas  un  inventeur :  il  a  tout  au  plus  arrange,  combine, 
utilise  lea  inventions  d’autrui,  dont  il  n’a  pas  eu  le  moindre  scrupulo 
a  s’emparer.  Les  eloges  prodhgues  a  sa  memoire  par  des  admirateurs 
imprudents  paraissent  auiourd’hui  tant  soit  peu  deplac^s :  il  etait 
ividemment  excessif  de  le  comparer  tour  k  tour  4  Newton  et  a 


*  Cooke’s  ‘  Life  of  Peel,’  i.  6. 
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Napoleon,  et  il  etait  assez  maladroit  d’invoquer  son  exemple  pour 
prouver  quo  la  puissance  capitaliste  se  fonde  uniquement  sur  le 
m6rite  personnel  et  la  probite  laborieuse. — Mais  Arlcwright  a  pour 
lui  d’avoir  reussi.  Ces  inventions  dont  il  n’est  pas  I’auteur,  il  est 
le  premier  qui  ait  su  en  tirer  parti ;  il  est  le  premier  qui  les  ait  grou¬ 
pies  en  un  systeme.  Pour  trouver  les  capitaux  nicessaires  a  la 
fondation  de  ses  etablissements,  pour  former  et  dissoudre  les  asso¬ 
ciations  dont  il  fit  les  instruments  successifs  de  sa  fortune,  il  lui 
fallut  un  talent  remarquable  d’homme  d’affaires,  un  melange 
singulier  d’habilete,  de  perseverance  et  d’audace.  Pour  monter  de 
graudes  fabriques,  recruter  leur  personnel,  le  former  h  une  tacho 
nouvelle,  etablir  dans  les  ateliers  une  stricte  discipline,  il  dut 
deployer  une  activiti  et  ime  energie  peu  communes.  CTest  lui  qui, 
apris  les  tentatives  incompletes  ou  manquees  des  freres  Lombe, 
de  Wyatt  et  de  Lewis  Paul,  a  cree  vraiment  la  fabrique  moderne. 
C’est  en  lui  que  s’est  incame  le  type  nouveau  du  grand  industriel, 
diffirent  de  I’inginieur  et  du  commer9ant,  auxquels  il  emprunte 
leurs  principaux  traits,  mais  pour  y  ajouter  ceux  de  sa  physionomie 
originale,  lanceur  d’entrepnses,  organisateur  de  la  production, 
couducteur  d’hommes.  Il  represente  une  olasse  sociale  et  un  regime 
economique. 

‘  Son  nom  restera  inseparable  des  origines  de  la  grande  indus- 
trie.  Toutes  les  fabriques  des  comtes  de  Lancastre  et  de  Derby,  a 
la  fin  du  xviii®  siecle  et  au  commencement  du  xix',  furent  con- 
struites  sur  le  modile  des  siennes.  “  Nous  avions  tous  les  yeux 
fixes  sur  lui,”  disait  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Il  le  savait,  et  semblait 
s’appliquer  a  donner  I’exemple  de  I’ardeur  au  travail  et  de  I’ambi- 
tion  sans  Umites.  Il  travaillait  sans  relache,  y  passait  une  partie 
de  ses  nuits  ;  oblige  de  se  d^placer  a  chaque  instant,  pour  surveiller 
en  personne  ses  nombreux  etablissements,  il  travaillait  cn  route, 
dans  sa  chaise  de  poste  a  quatre  clievaux,  tou jours  lancee  a  grande 
allure.  Ses  projets  d’aveuir  dtaient  gigantesques  :  “  Si  je  vis  assez,” 
disait-il  un  ]our,  “je  serai  assez  nche  pour  rembourser  la  dette 
nationale.”  ’  (Mantoux,  pp.  227-9.) 

It  would  be  impossible  to  sum  up  the  place  of  Arkwright  in 
the  industrial  revolution  more  truly  and  more  vividly  than  has 
been  done  for  us  in  this  quotation.  He  represents  the  energy 
and  the  indomitable  courage  of  the  industrial  explorer,  and  he 
is  the  type  of  the  modem  man  of  business.  Great  men  lived 
before  .^amemnon,  and  Arkwright  was  not  the  first  Englishman 
to  show  energy  and  capacity  in  the  conduct  of  commercial 
affairs.  Jack  of  Newbury  is  a  traditional  figure ;  the  weaver  of 
Newbury  probably  had  most  of  the  qualities  which  tended  to 
the  success  of  Richard  Arkwright.  But  the  former  was  an 
isolated  figure,  a  man  of  peace  in  a  warlike  time  ;  the  latter  was 
typical,  an  actor  in  a  great  movement,  one  of  a  class.  Many 
lesser  and  similar  figures  followed  him ;  there  were  others  in  hu 
own  age  who  if  they  loomed  less  largely  before  the  eyes  of  the 
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world  were  not  less  capable  ol  success,  each  differing  in  individual 
qualities,  some  with  high  ideals,  others  aiming  only  at  wealth. 
But  it  is  not  with  the  mere  individual,  good,  bad  or  indifferent, 
that  we  are  concerned  ;  it  is  with  men  who  form  a  body,  factors 
in  a  momentous  national  movement.  The  leaders  of  it  were 
none  of  them  men  of  one  idea,  and  in  various  ways  they  were 
interesting  themselves  collectively  in  projects  which  tended 
largely  to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  community. 

Let  us  take  as  one  instance  the  subject  of  the  communication 
between  localities.  Before  1759  there  was  not  a  single  canal  in 
England.  By  1777  there  were  eleven  separate  systems  of  new 
artificial  waterwa)^,  which  were  partly  due  to  the  personal  and 
pecuniary  aid  of  the  new  chiefs  of  industry.  Wedgwood  and 
Bentley,  for  example,  were  indefatigable  in  pushing  through  the 
project  of  a  canal  from  the  Mersey  to  the  Trent,  partly  also  they 
were  the  result  of  the  enlightened  views  of  some  of  the  larger 
landowners,  such  as  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  and  Lord  Gower. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  textile  industries  there  was  an  inventor, 
and  behind  him  the  necessary  capitalist  and  organiser  ;  the  brain 
of  Brindley  and  the  money  and  energy  of  men  such  as  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  and  Wedgwood  were  the  factors  in  this 
developement  of  the  forces  of  communication.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
regard  it  as  something  separate  from  the  evolution  of  particular 
industries.  The  basis  was  the  same :  it  is  one  of  the  factors  of 
a  complex  national  developement  just  as  much  as  were  the 
discoveries  of  Highs  and  the  organisation  of  Arkwright ;  each 
factor  reacted  on  the  other,  and  each  is  part  of  the  same  industrial 
renascence.  The  English  canals  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century  were,  as  means  of  communication,  of  the  firat 
importance ;  they  came  into  existence  to  supply  a  national  want, 
and  their  decadence  commenced  when  better  means  of  com¬ 
munication,  in  the  shape  of  railways,  supplied  the  requirements 
of  traders  and  manufacturers.  They  fell  into  the  hands  and 
under  the  power  of  railway  companies  chiefly  because  the 
primary  object  of  their  existence  had  ceased.  If  we  thoroughly 
realise  their  historical  commencement,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
they  can  ever  be  again  of  substantial  use  and  importance  in 
a  country  of  the  small  size  of  Great  Britain.  The  Manchester 
Ship  Canal  is  merely  an  elongation  of  the  Mersey  to  Manchester. 
Almost  every  other  canal  in  England  has  a  superior  competitor 
in  a  railway,  and  presently  may  have  others  in  the  shape  of 
mechanically  propelled  road  waggons. 

The  improvement  of  the  highways  of  the  country  was  equally 
a  resTxlt  of  the  demand  for  better  means  of  communication  in 
the  industrial  districts.  Sensible  men  had  long  complained  of 
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the  miserable  conditions  of  English  highways.  ‘  At  Knutsford,’ 
wrote  Arthur  Young  in  1768,  ‘  it  is  impossible  to  describe  these 
‘  infernal  roads  in  terms  adequate  to  their  deserts.’  The  road 
to  Newcastle-under-Lyme  ‘  is  in  general  a  paved  causeway, 
‘  as  narrow  as  can  be  conceived,  and  cut  into  perpetual  holes, 
‘  some  of  these  two  feet  deep  measured  on  the  level ;  a  more 
‘  dreadful  road  cannot  be  imagined.’  This  was  by  no  means 
the  only  highway  of  which  this  ubiquitous  and  observant  traveller 
had  to  use  strong  language.  These  conditions  were  equally  bad 
all  over  England. 

Nor  was  Arthur  Young  the  only  person  to  note  this  fact  or  to 
desire  the  improvement  of  local  highways.  Complaints  of  them 
were  common.  The  farmers  and  peasants  who  were  entrusted 
with  their  care  ‘  know  not,’  wrote  a  contemporary  reformer, 
‘  how  to  lay  a  foundation,  nor  make  the  proper  slopes  and  drains  ; 
‘  they  pour  a  heap  of  stones  loose  into  a  swampy  hole  which 
‘  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Re- 
‘  monstrances  and  presentments  signify  nothing ;  the  eloquence 
‘  of  my  lords  the  judges  has  never  prevailed.’  *  For  years  past 
some  public-spirited  persons  had  left  bequests  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  roads  in  the  districts  where  they  had  lived. 
But  the  majority  preferred  bad  roads  and  local  freedom  rather 
than  passable  highways  under  the  management  of  the  State, 
so  that  hitherto  there  had  never  been  any  collective  force 
capable  of  pushing  on  the  improvement  of  English  highways. 
This  collective  impetus,  however,  came  with  the  industrial 
revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  a  distinct 
result  of  it.  The  leaders  of  it  were  not  the  men  to  put  up 
with  the  wretched  and  inconvenient  tracks  which  had  lutherto 
served  the  purpose  of  highways.  The  Government,  too,  was 
friendly.  The  rebellion  of  1746  had  been  made  more  dangerous 
by  the  difficulty,  arising  from  bad  roads,  of  moving  troops  to 
meet  the  Young  Pretender.  But  this,  though  no  doubt  a  factor 
favourable  to  the  more  easy  improvement  of  the  highways, 
was  not  the  main  force.  This  was  the  necessity  of  good  roads 
for  the  purpose  of  trade ;  in  other  words,  the  national  energy 
now  turned  into  these  channels  was  the  driving  power  of  the 
movement.  When  men  like  Wedgwood  began  to  give  their 
thoughts  and  time  to  the  subject — the  efforts  of  individual  road- 
reformers  such  as  Dr.  Borlase  in  Cornwall  and  the  Reverend 
James  Bentham  in  the  Fen  district  had  a  public  opinion  to 
back  them  up— they  ceased  to  be  voices  crying  in  the  wilderness. 
Thus  it  resulted  that  between  1760  and  1774  no  less  than  four 

*  Essay  on  Roads,  Gentleman’s  Magazine  (1752),  vol.  xxii.  p.  519. 
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hundred  and  fifty-two  Acts  relating  to  roads  passed  through 
Parliament.  Many  turnpike  trusts  were  established,  and  not 
a  few  of  the  chief  highways  were  taken  out  of  the  charge  of 
parishes  and  were  made  fairly  sound.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
said  that,  speaking  generally,  English  roads  have,  as  a  rule,  ever 
been  first-rate.  Their  management  has  always  been  charac¬ 
terised  by  a  want  of  system  and  science.  But  the  movement 
which  is  summed  up  in  the  mere  enumeration  of  a  series  of  Acts 
of  Parliament  in  regard  to  roads  had  immense  general  influence. 
If  it  enabled  the  pottery  of  Staffordshire,  the  hardware  of 
Birmingham,  and  the  importations  of  Liverpool  to  be  conveyed 
from  one  side  of  England  to  the  other,  it  equally  placed  individuals 
in  the  north  in  personal  communication  with  those  in  the  south, 
it  enabled  the  countryman  to  visit  London  and  the  Londoner  to  go 
into  the  provinces.  Without  the  impetus  arising  from  the  in¬ 
dustrial  renascence  men  might  have  waited  for  a  long  time  for 
better  roads,  and  the  increasing  homogeneity  of  all  classes  might 
have  been  delayed.  Perhaps  also  another  and  more  systematic 
form  of  road  management  might  have  been  evolved.  As  it 
was,  the  efforts  of  the  industrial  magnates  in  these  several  parts 
made  the  care  of  the  trunk  highways  more  skilful,  though  local 
management  was  still  left  as  the  basis  of  the  highway  system 
in  years  to  come. 

Better  communications  between  town  and  town,  both  by  land 
and  water,  began  thenceforth  to  undermine  the  local  fairs  which 
had  hitherto  formed  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  economical 
condition  of  England.  A  periodical  fair  in  a  local  town,  such 
as  the  great  fair  at  Sturbridge,  in  Cambridgeshire,  which  lasted 
from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  September ;  the  four 
considerable  annual  ‘  marts  ’  at  Lynn,  Boston,  Gainsborough, 
and  Beverley ;  the  local  fairs  in  the  most  important  towns 
of  a  district  were  simple  and  primitive  methods  of  trade.  They 
implied  a  cessation  of  communication  between  buyer  and  seller, 
between  the  maker  of  cloth  and  the  buyer  of  it,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  They  satisfied  the  requirements  of  a  domestic 
system  of  manufacture,  but  they  were  inadequate  for  the  needs 
of  a  more  elaborate,  a  highly  capitalised  system.  In  the 
places  where  they  were  held  they  were  important  occurrences, 
more  important  than  religious  festivals  or  celebrations  of  national 
events.  They  entered  largely  into  the  social  life  of  localities, 
and  they  created  a  special  class  of  travelling  merchants  who 
moved  from  one  market  town  and  fair  to  another  with  long 
droves  of  packhorses.  This  pre-revolutionary  picture  gradually 
fades  away  in  its  picturesqueness  and  its  archaism  as  the 
industrial  revolution  gains  in  power,  and  as  the  eighteenth 
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century  closes  the  old  order  changes,  and  under  the  pressure  of 
the  powerful  and  complex  influences  which  we  have  indicated 
we  look  on  a  wholly  different  scene. 

When  we  are  endeavouring  to  form  a  complete  if  merely  an 
outlined  view  of  the  great  movement  which  has  been  called  the 
English  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  we 
must  not  omit  to  notice  the  growth  of  the  general  commerce  of 
the  country.  This  was  an  evolution  rather  than  a  revolution  ; 
it  would  to  some  extent  have  occurred  had  the  event  which 
we  are  describing  not  taken  place.  The  external  trade  of 
England,  as  Monsieur  Mantoux  well  and  tersely  puts  it,  was 
enlarged,  the  interior  trade  was  transformed.  The  industrial 
revolution  quickened  business  everywhere,  it  caused  new  de¬ 
mands,  and  it  opened  up  new  possibilities  of  exterior  exchange. 
Wedgwood  sent  his  pottery  to  Russia,  Boulton  his  ironware  to 
Germany.  As  was  to  be  expected,  the  commerce  of  Liverpool,  so 
close  to  the  heart  of  the  industrial  centres,  is  the  chief  indicator 
of  their  influence  on  English  commerce.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  trade  of  Liverpool  was  visibly 
beginning  to  extend.  In  1636  it  was  of  less  importance  than 
that  of  Chester  or  of  Bristol,  yet  by  the  middle  of  the  following 
century  Liverpool  was  famous,  and  had  become  the  second 
port  of  the  kingdom.  But  the  influence  of  the  changes  in 
the  system  of  English  manufactures  is  best  indicated  by 
figures  which  Monsieur  Mantoux  has  extracted  from  some  local 
works.  In  1710  the  tonnage  which  entered  and  left  Liverpool 
was  27,000  tons.  It  is  probable  that  these  figures  are  not 
very  accurate,  but  they  are  quite  near  enough  to  the  truth  to 
indicate  changes.  By  1730 — that  is,  in  twenty  years — there  had 
been  an  increase  of  10,000  tons,  but  in  the  next  twenty  years 
the  tonnage  had  nearly  doubled,  amounting  in  1750  to  65,000 
tons.  By  1770  it  had  increased,  as  it  felt  the  vivifpng  effects 
of  interior  changes,  to  140,000  tons.  Even  then,  however,  the 
inventions  and  the  business  power  which  were  revolutionising 
English  industries  had  not  been  fully  felt,  and  it  remained  for 
future  years  to  enlarge  still  further  the  commerce  of  a  port 
whose  local  position  rendered  it  essentially  sensitive  to  the 
changes  which  were  transforming  the  northern  and  midland 
districts  of  the  country. 

The  impartial  historical  observer  in  after  years  finds  it 
hard  to  lay  hold  of  cardinal  facts,  to  formulate  the  main 
forces  of  progress.  It  is  even  more  difficult  for  contemporaries 
to  appreciate  the  effect  of  the  actions  of  men  of  their  own  age 
on  the  future  condition  of  their  country.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
surprising  that  when  we  read  letters,  and  diaries,  and  memoirs 
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of  the  eighteenth  centTiry  we  are  astonished  at  the  small  atten¬ 
tion  which  is  given  to  the  details  of  the  industrial  progress  of 
the  time.  That  attention  was,  of  course,  more  difficult  then 
than  now,  for  in  an  age  of  bad  roads,  and  of  scarce  letters,  and 
of  occasional  newspapers  it  was  impossible  for  an  observer  in 
fiondon,  however  curious,  to  note  everything  which  occurred 
in  the  rest  of  England.  Yet,  under  the  stimulus  of  mechanical 
invention  and  commercial  power,  the  old  order  was  being  steadily 
changed  in  the  provincial  towns  and  in  the  rural  districts,  and 
the  very  foundations  of  society  were  in  process  of  revolution. 
Those  two  united  forces — invention  and  energy — were  assisting 
in  the  radical  changes  in  English  agriculture  which  took  place 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  Some  alteration  would  undoubtedly 
have  occurred  without  the  assistance  of  these  two  factors,  for 
general  progress  of  the  nation  made  the  communal  system  of 
husbandry  more  and  more  unsatisfactory.  But  agricultural 
changes  would  probably  have  been  more  gradual,  and  not  have 
been  affected  by  the  new  commercial  atmosphere.  When  Arthur 
Young  compared  large  farms  to  large  factories,  and  when  he  says 
that  the  closer  the  system  of  farming  is  brought  to  the  system 
of  manufacture  the  better,  we  at  once  see  the  influence  of  in¬ 
dustrial  progress  on  the  minds  of  intelligent  agriculturists  and 
great  proprietors.  It  is  evidence,  and  it  is  evidence  only,  one 
fact  among  many  ;  but,  as  the  proverb  sa)^,  a  straw  tells  which 
way  the  wind  blows.  For  the  great  volume  of  national  energy 
which  in  this  period  was  effecting  a  peaceful  revolution  could 
not  be  confined  within  a  single  channel.  It  might  affect  manu¬ 
factures  more  than  agriculture,  but  it  was  bound  to  show  its 
influence  in  that  field.  When  Lord  Townshend,  in  1730,  re¬ 
nounced  the  career  of  statesman  for  that  of  a  scientific  farmer, 
and  when  other  aristocratic  landowners.  Lord  Rockingham  at 
Wentworth,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Woburn,  and  many  others 
of  less  importance  became  agricultural  reformers,  it  was  a  sign 
that  a  current  of  national  energy  was  stimulating  a  particular 
industry,  and  that  the  arts  of  peace  were  flourishing  because  the 
thoughts  of  the  aristocracy  were  less  occupied  by  political  affairs. 
At  the  same  time  the  results  of  the  industrial  revolution  had, 
apart  from  the  question  of  national  force,  a  distinct  effect  on 
agriculture  and  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  The 
enclosure  of  the  common  lands,  the  separation  and  division  of 
the  ‘  open  fields,’  cut  away,  as  it  were,  many  of  those  who  had 
hitherto  been  attached  to  the  land  and  to  particular  districts  from 
them.  These  men  were  at  once  drawn  towards  the  new  centres 
of  industry,  and  from  that  moment  began  the  rural  migration 
which  has  not  yet  ceased.  Monsieur  Mantoux  appositely  quotes 
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under  this  head  a  passage  from  a  work  written  in  1758,  in  which 
the  writer  describes  the  continual  movement  from  rural  parishes 
to  market  towns,  and  from  these  to  the  capital,  and  how  a 
crowd  of  men  born  in  the  country  chose  new  homes  in  the 
towns,  and  especially  in  those  which  were  the  seat  of  important 
industries.*  ‘  L’industrie,  c’est  en  effet,  pour  ces  milliers  de 
‘  travailleurs  qui  ont  perdu  tout  ou  partie  de  leurs  ressources 
‘  habituelles,  le  seul  d^bouche  possible.  Le  travail  que  les 
‘  champs  leur  refusent,  ils  vont  le  demander  aux  ateliers  ’ 
(p.  175).  Without  these  new  factories  and  workshops  there 
would  have  been  a  necessity  for  these  men  to  live  on  the  land ; 
but,  as  things  were,  the  factory  at  once  absorbed  the  men  from 
the  village.  At  the  same  time  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
the  up-springing  of  manufactories  of  itself  drew  men  from  the 
land.  The  factory  grew  up,  not  as  now  in  a  populous  place, 
but  in  a  quiet  rural  district.f  Of  necessity  new  industries  re¬ 
quired  hands,  and  farms  and  fields  were  the  only  recruiting- 
grounds,  so  that,  if  there  had  been  no  agricultural  change  taking 
place,  the  new  and  better-paid  employment  would  assuredly 
have  absorbed  large  portions  of  the  rural  population.  These 
portions  were  not  always  penniless,  for  the  yeomen  whose  small 
farms  were  becoming  absorbed  in  larger  holdings  were  able  to 
leave  their  old  homes  with  a  little  capital  in  their  pockets. 
Like  the  best  of  the  modern  emigrants,  they  departed  with  the 
hope  not  only  of  obtaining  employment,  but  also  of  enlarging 
their  small  fortunes  in  the  new  manufacturing  world. 

The  connexion  between  the  departing  yeomen  and  the 
industrial  revolution  is  very  close,  but  it  has  more  inter¬ 
esting  features  than  that  of  the  supply  of  manual  workers, 
features  which  can  be  presently  considered.  The  cardinal  factor, 
however,  of  the  change  was  the  alteration  of  the  system  of 
trade  from  the  domestic  to  the  general.  It  was  this  which, 
more  than  any  of  the  other  causes,  affected  so  deeply  the  entire 
life  of  the  country.  Earlier  in  this  article  we  indicated  the 
importance  of  this  change ;  it  is  well  to  look  at  it  a  little  more 
in  detail.  Everyone  is  more  or  less  familiar  with  a  modern 
manufacturing  town,  its  enormous  factories,  the  rigidity  of  the 
arrangements  within  them,  the  specialisation  of  work,  and  out¬ 
side  of  the  actual  factories  the  streets  of  monotonous  though 

*  Mantoux,  p.  174,  cit.  J.  Massie,  ‘  A  Plan  for  the  Establishment 
of  Charity  Houses,’  p.  99. 

+  ‘  Le  hameau  de  Tyldesleyt  an  sud  de  Bolton,  se  composait,  en 
1780,  de  deux  fermes  et  de  huit  ou  neuf  cottages ;  en  1796  il  ne 
comptait  pas  moins  de  162  maisons,  une  eglise  et  976  habitants, 
dont  326  tisserands.’ — Mantoux,  p.  370. 
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comfortable  houses,  built  under  the  by-laws  of  a  local  authority, 
and  subject  to  its  supervision  in  order  to  safeguard  the  health 
of  the  inmates  and  of  the  local  community.  Of  the  domestic 
system  the  wool  trade,  ‘  the  great  staple  trade  of  the  kingdom  ’ 
in  bygone  days,  affords  the  most  vivid  example.  It  gave 
employment  to  large  numbers  of  persons,  not  in  a  single  dis¬ 
trict,  as  does  the  cotton  trade  to-day,  but  in  widely  different 
parts  of  England — in  the  Eastern  counties,  in  Kent,  in  the 
South-eastern  districts,  in  Somerset  and  Dorset,  in  the  West,  and, 
not  least,  in  Yorkshire.  In  these  parts  of  England  the  cottage 
was  the  factory.  Sometimes  a  single  family  would  perform  all 
the  work,  the  wife  and  the  daughters  equally  w’ith  the  father 
and  the  sons,  or  with  workmen  living  with  the  family,  belonging 
to  the  same  class  as  the  master.  But  oftentimes  the  weaver 
had  to  go  outside  his  own  household  and  distribute  his  woi>l 
at  other  dwellings.  As  soon  as  the  cloth  wa.s  woven  the  weaver 
had  himself  to  go  to  the  market  at  the  nearest  town.  At  Leeds 
the  street  called  the  Briggate  was  alive  by  seven  in  the  morning 
with  men  from  the  surrounding  districts.  The  weaver  stood 
before  the  table  on  which  his  cloth  lay,  and  dealers  passed  along 
examining  and  buying  the  wares  which  had  been  brought  in 
from  the  adjacent  villages.  But  the  small  handworker  was 
not  solely  busied  with  his  wool  and  his  machines.  Round  the 
house  might  often  be  seen  several  acres  of  land.  These  sup¬ 
ported  a  cow  or  a  horse,  their  produce  assisted  to  feed  the 
household.  The  horse,  as  it  were,  was  part  of  the  stock-in-trade, 
for  on  it  the  weaver  rode  to  market,  carrying  his  wares  with 
him.  Monsieur  Mantoux  quotes  as  an  example  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  the  case  of  a  village  near  Stockport,  the  land  of  which  was 
divided  between  fifty  and  sixty  occupiers,  of  whom  not  more 
than  six  or  seven  lived  on  the  produce  of  their  farms,  every  one 
of  the  others  adding  to  their  agricuitural  gains  some  earnings 
from  work  as  weavers.  And,  in  a  report  on  the  state  of  the 
woollen  manufactures,  it  is  said  that  around  Leeds  there  was 
not  a  farmer  who  made  a  living  from  his  land  alone  : 

‘  L’ agriculture  et  I’industrie  4taient  parfois  si  etroitement  liees 
I’une  &  I’autre,  que  tout  surcroit  d’activit4  d’un  cote  suppo.sait,  do 
I’autre,  une  dimunition  equivalente.  (Test  en  hiver,  quand  le  tra¬ 
vail  des  champs  s’interrompait,  que  I’on  entendait  dans  toutes 
cliaumi^res,  au  coin  du  feu,  le  bourdonnement  diligent  du  rouet. 
Au  temps  de  la  moisson,  au  contraire,  le  rouet  chomait,  et  les 
metiers  eux-mfemes,  faute  de  fil,  cessaient  de  battre.  Depuis  un 
temps  immemorial,  dit  le  preambule  d’une  loi  de  1662,  Thabitude 
s’est  conservee  d’arreter  le  tissage,  chaque  ann^e,  pendant  la  moisson, 
k  cause  dea  fileurs  chez  qiu  les  tisserands  se  fourmssent  de  fil,  et  qui, 
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en  oette  saison,  se  trouvent  tous  employes  an  travail  des  champs.’ 
(Mantoux,  p.  42.) 

The  change  was  at  once  sudden  and  gradual.  It  was  sudden 
in  that  it  began  in  a  single  century ;  it  was  gradual  in  that  it 
was  spread  over  a  number  of  years,  and  extended  into  the 
succeeding  century.  It  is  evidence  that  the  townward  migration 
from  the  fields  was  primarily  economic,  and  that  the  cry  of 
the  present  day,  ‘  Back  to  the  land !  ’  is  in  many  ways  a  fatal 
one.  By  that  we  mean  that  the  cause  of  the  agricultural  exodus 
was  not  primarily  shortage  of  land,  whether  arable  or  pastoral, 
not  the  shortcomings  of  landlords,  but  the  creation  and  growth 
of  a  new  and  immense  industrial  sjnstem  which  destroyed  the 
old  dual  and  combined  agricultural  and  manufacturing  system. 
That  the  enclosure  of  commons  and  the  open  fields,  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  farms,  all  tended  to  the  same  exodus  there  is  no  doubt, 
just  as  at  the  present  time  increased  facilities  of  land  purchase 
or  hire  would  have  a  tendency  to  cause  a  certain  number  of 
competent  men  to  continue  to  seek  a  living  by  agricultural 
work  in  rural  districts.  But  nothing  can  alter  the  momentous 
elementary  fact  that  the  industrial  revolution  was  likewise  an 
agricultural  revolution,  and  that  however  desirable  and  admir¬ 
able  legislation  may  be  to  induce  and  enable  men  to  till  the 
soil  without  disturbance  and  under  fair  conditions,  it  cannot 
bring  back  the  pre-eighteenth  century  dual  system  by  which 
a  varied  domestic  manufacture  was  a  strong  prop  for  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  for  agriculture  not  in  one  district  of  the  kingdom,  but 
in  every  quarter  of  it,  and  in  most  dissimilar  soils.  The  domestic 
manufactures  not  only  brought  money  into  the  family  till: 
they  gave  stability  to  agriculture,  and  reduced  its  risks  and 
uncertainties,  for  a  poor  agricultural  crop  could  be  counter¬ 
balanced  by  more  strenuous  industrial  labour. 

The  change,  therefore,  tended  not  only  to  the  creation  of  large 
urban  districts,  where  facilities,  such  as  the  proximity  of  coalmines, 
for  manufactures  were  most  obtainable,  it  made  the  agricxiltural 
districts  more  purely  agricultural,  diminishing  their  population 
almost  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  urban  populations. 
It  settled  the  modem  aspect  of  England.  In  1700  the  most 
densely  populated  parts  of  the  kingdom  extended  from  the 
Bristol  Channel  eastwards  to  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  the  county 
of  Wilts  having,  outside  the  London  area,  a  primary  place  in 
this  zone.  In  half  a  century  these  features  were  altered.  Lan¬ 
cashire  now  began  to  show  a  considerable  density  of  popula¬ 
tion,  and  the  increase  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  was 
marked.  By  1801  the  face  of  England,  as  exhibited  on  a  popu- 
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lation  map,  had  reached  its  modem  condition.  The  manu¬ 
facturing  counties  were  densely  populated,  and  were  covered 
by  large  towns ;  the  agricultural  counties  had  become  purely 
agricultural.  Not  only  was  this  the  case,  but  the  active  causes 
for  a  change  in  the  fiscal  condition  of  England  had  attained 
great  force.  For  the  industrial  revolution,  which  we  are  sketch¬ 
ing,  was  unquestionably  the  primary  and  basic  cause  of  the  change 
from  protection  to  free  tr^e.  The  necessity  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws  first  began  when  the  dual  manufacturing 
and  agricultural  systems  began  to  be  replaced  by  the  new 
factory  system.  Those  who  in  recent  years  have  advocated  a 
return  to  protection,  so  far  from  moving  with  the  times,  are 
even  more  antiquated  in  their  theories  than  is  often  supposed. 
The  uselessness  of  their  efforts  is  made  apparent  when  the 
observer  notes  that  whereas  before  the  industrial  revolution 
there  was  a  community  in  large  districts  of  England  capable 
of  industrial  work  and  of  supplying  its  own  necessaries 
of  life,  after  that  great  event  the  industrial  centres  became 
too  large  for  the  purely  agricultural  districts  to  support  them. 
A  change,  therefore,  in  the  fiscal  system  of  England  was  a 
certain  and  direct  result  of  the  change  from  the  old  manufac¬ 
turing  order  to  the  new. 

But  the  old  system,  which  began  to  disappear  towards  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  not  a  utopia  any  more 
than  the  new.  Each  had  its  special  merits  and  defects.  The 
same  complaints,  however,  of  small  pay  and  of  too  long  hours 
were  heard  before  as  after  the  industrial  revolution,  and  the  im¬ 
perfections  of  society  are  as  visible  then  as  now.  It  is  not  our 
business  in  these  present  pages  to  endeavour  to  estimate  and 
compare  the  relative  happiness  of  workers  under  the  old  and 
the  new  systems  ;  it  is  to  show,  from  the  pages  of  a  particular 
author,  the  immense  social  change  produced  by  the  industrial 
revolution  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  not  less  among 
the  middle  class  than  among  the  artisans  and  labourers  of  the 
kingdom.  The  yeoman  was  replaced  by  the  master  manufacturer, 
who  presently  found  his  w’ay  into  Parliament,  often,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  a  somid  Conservative.* 
Sometimes  he  became  a  landowner,  sometimes  even  a  peer,  and 
some  of  his  family  married  into  the  peerage.  The  industrial 
revolution,  by  the  fortunate  circumstances  of  the  English  Con¬ 
stitution,  while  it  changed  society,  actually  fortified  this  existing 
Constitution,  and  positively  strengthened  the  peerage  by  uniting 
it  more  closely  to  the  body  of  the  people.  It  was  thus  politically 


♦  The  first  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  elected  M.P.  in  1790. 
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not  a  revolution  at  all,  for  while  it  introduced  personal  changes, 
it  did  not  alter  the  basis  of  the  national  system.  The  most 
striking  political  result  was  the  Reform  Act  of  1832 ;  but, 
though  this  was  a  step  towards  a  more  democratic  government, 
it  did  not  alter  the  established  order  of  the  Constitution. 

We  have  just  referred  to  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel.  His  father 
was  one  of  those  men,  partly  yeoman,  partly  domestic  manu¬ 
facturer,  from  whom  the  new  body  of  manufacturers,  the  new 
chiefs  of  industry,  the  mainstay  of  the  upspringing  middle  class, 
were  recruited.  It  was  from  these  men  largely  that  the  in¬ 
domitable  and  calm  courage,  the  patience,  and  the  persever¬ 
ance  which  characterised  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  originated. 
They  lived  habitually  a  life  of  toil ;  their  physique,  as  befitted 
countrymen,  was  strong ;  they  were  intelligent  in  mind  and 
energetic  in  character.  They  were  the  very  men  to  carry  into 
practical  efiect  the  inventions  of  ingenious  inventors  who  wanted 
the  qualities  necessary  for  commercial  success. 

Joshua  Fielden  was  yet  another  example.  He,  too,  culti¬ 
vated  the  paternal  acres,  and  worked  at  the  machinery  in¬ 
stalled  in  his  house,  going  sometimes  to  sell  his  wares  at  Halifax  ; 
while  Jedediah  Strutt  was  also  an  industrial  pioneer,  who  was 
the  son  of  an  agriculturist  and  stocking-maker  near  Derby. 

Examples,  however  interesting,  cannot  do  more  than  arouse 
the  active  imagination  which  is  required  if  we  would  realise  the 
great  movement  which  they  illustrate,?  and  the  study  of  the 
lives  of  individuals,  however  inspiring,  must  give  place  to  the 
observation  of  events.  Thus  if  we  look  at  the  effect  of  persons 
in  the  aggregate,  we  find  that  hitherto  there  had  been  no  com¬ 
mercial  homogeneity.  Men  of  business  had  been  few,  and  had 
been  isolated,  so  that  they  had  had  little  political  weight  except 
in  the  city  of  London.  Now  the  growth  of  industrialism  in  the 
North  and  Midlands  of  England  was  producing  a  class  which 
was  ready  to  act  and  work  together  in  the  common  interest 
commercially  and  politically.  Its  power  is  shown,  among  other 
ways,  by  the  manner  in  which  Acte  of  Parliament  were  passed 
for  the  creation  of  canals.  As  Monsieur  Mantoux  acutely 
observes,  the  English  political  regime,  which  was  based  on  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty,  on  political  combination,  gave  ample  opportunity 
to  commercial  co-operation.  The  spirit  of  English  political 
freedom  moved  into  another  sphere,  and  the  habite  of  centuries 
affected  new  industrial  movements  :  ‘  C’est  par  im  mouvement 
‘  tout  naturel,  et  conformement  k  d’innombrables  precMente  que 
‘  les  grands  industriels  furent  amenes  k  se  concerter  en  vue  de 
‘  certaines  demarches  pratiques.’  The  industrial  revolution  in  its 
results  was  thus,  in  a  sense,  the  natural  complement  of  the 
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political  and  religious  conflicts  of  previous  years,  of  the  capacity, 
trained  by  centuries  of  usage,  of  industrial  action.  Nowhere  in 
these  peaceful  changes  in  it  do  we  see  the  least  trace  of  State 
initiative  or  of  State  management.  Everywhere  it  is  the  indi¬ 
vidual  Englishman  who  is  the  sole  factor,  at  some  times  and 
in  some  circumstances  strengthened  by  conamon  action. 

Nor  could  this  growth  of  a  class  of  men  springing  from  the 
better  endowed  yeomen  fail  also  to  create  a  new  middle  class. 
Men  of  business  and  professional  men  had  hitherto  been  isolated  ; 
there  had  been  no  corporate  social  feeling.  The  number  of  well- 
to-do  families  produced  by  the  new  movement,  at  once  in¬ 
telligent  and  energetic,  gave  an  intellectual  stamp  to  the  new 
middle  class — a  self-respect  and  a  reasonable  pride. 

Thus  the  industrial  revolution,  the  outlines  of  which  we  have 
sketched,  largely  by  the  aid  of  Monsieur  Mantoux’s  excellent 
book,  was  equally  a  social  revolution  creating  a  large  and  dis¬ 
tinct  social  stratum.  Nor  should  we  overlook  the  effect  which 
it  had  on  literature.  As  regards  literature  it  produced  readers 
who  demanded  realism  in  fiction,  and  to  whom  fiction  appealed 
as  a  special  form  of  amusement.  At  the  very  time  when  this 
revolution  was  in  progress  the  novels  of  Fielding  and  Fanny 
Buniey,  to  take  only  two  names,  with  their  lifelike  portraits, 
became  the  vogue.  The  work  of  these  writers  exactly  ful¬ 
filled  the  demands  of  those  readers  who  belonged  to  the  new 
class,  who  were  also  becoming  the  patrons  of  art.  In  art  the 
English  school  of  portraiture  would  never  have  grown  so  vigo¬ 
rously  had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of  the  revolution  which 
we  have  described.  The  spirit  of  English  energy  was  turned 
into  art,  and  those  who  became  wealthy  by  the  adoption  of 
new  industrial  inventions  became  the  financial  support  of  the 
English  school.  But  all  this  was  not  perceived  by  the  people 
of  the  time. 

Johnson,  when  he  visited  Birmingham  and  walked  through 
Boulton’s  warehouse,  saw  nothing  more  than  a  shop  full  of 
interesting  objects.  He  did  not  seem  in  the  least  to  perceive 
that  it  was  evidence  of  an  industrial  birth.  And  while  Horace 
Walpole  was  merely  chronicling  the  daily  doings  of  fine  gentle¬ 
men  and  ladies  in  London,  this  great  movement  was  altering  the 
very  society  of  which  he  was  the  observer.  The  importance  of  it 
was  nowhere  less  appreciated  than  in  the  West  End  of  London, 
to  which  the  tittle-tattle  of  clever  diarists  and  letter-writers  has 
given  such  imdue  prominence.  That  society,  no  doubt,  had  its 
interesting  and  significant  characteristics,  but  the  future  of 
England  was  being  moulded,  not  in  St.  James’s  Street,  but  among 
the  factories  of  Lancashire  and  Warwickshire. 
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Art.  VII.-THE  ITALIAN  GARDEN. 

The  Art  of  Garden  Design  in  Italy.  By  H.  Inigo  Trigos, 
A.R.I.B.A.,  Godwin  Bursar,  Royal  Institute  of  British 
Architects.  Illustrated  by  73  Photographic  Plates  repro¬ 
duced  in  Collotype,  27  Plans,  and  numerous  sketches 
in  the  Text  taken  from  original  Surveys  and  Plans  specially 
made  by  the  Author,  and  28  Plates  from  Photographs  by 
Mrs.  Aubrey  Le  Blond.  (London  :  Longmans.  1906.) 

rpHE  old  villa-gardens  which  are  scattered  throughout  Italy 
^  are  not  the  least,  though  perhaps  among  the  least  widely 
known,  of  her  manifold  attractions.  Many  of  them,  kept  up 
in  more  or  less  perfunctory  style,  are  still  the  summer  homes  of 
the  Itahan  nobiUty ;  some,  a  good  deal  injured  by  the  exercise 
of  modern  Italian  taste,  are  thrown  open  to  the  public.  Not 
infrequently  they  are  inhabited  by  English  or  Americans,  who 
make  efforts,  often  successful,  to  preserve  and  add  to  their 
charm ;  now  and  then  they  are  almost  dei^rted  and  falling  into 
decay,  and  this  is  not  their  least  fascinating  aspect. 

Those  who  have  ever  wandered  in  the  green  dusk  of  those 
ilex  avenues,  rested  on  the  moss-grown  seats  where  the  lizards 
slip  along  the  shafts  of  sunlight,  listened  to  the  plash  of  fountains 
in  the  time-worn  basins,  or  basked  among  the  lemon  trees  on 
the  broad  and  sunny  terraces,  will  testify  to  a  charm  which 
defies  age  and  neglect,  and  recalling  those  scenes,  will  welcome 
the  fine  work  which  Mr.  H.  Inigo  Triggs  has  produced  ;  the  most 
important  addition,  that  has  been  made  to  the  study  of  garden 
craft  in  Italy,  since  Percier  and  Fontaine  published  their  book 
a  hundred  years  ago.  Like  those  authors,  Mr.  Triggs,  while 
wishing  to  awaken  or  increase  our  interest  in  these  delightful 
haunts,  in  which  art  and  nature  are  so  closely  blended,  and  to 
convey  to  others  something  of  the  delight  in  them  which  he 
has  himself  experienced,  has  also  aimed  at  setting  a  high  ideal 
of  beauty  and  excellence  before  the  garden  designer,  and  at 
giving  a  mass  of  information  in  such  a  way  that  it  shall  be  of 
practical  utility. 

Mr.  Triggs  devotes  an  introductory  chapter  to  a  very 
full  and  interesting  survey  of  garden-making  from  the 
earliest  times,  which  he  illustrates  with  extracts  from  Pliny, 
Crescenzi,  and  other  well-known  authors.  This  is  followed  by 
the  description  and  illustration  of  some  thirty  from  among  the 
most  beautiful  villas  in  Italy.  Beginning  with  the  delightful 
though  fantastic  erection  on  Isola  Bella  and  other  villas  on 
Como  and  Maggiore,  he  goes  from  the  gardens  of  North  Italy 
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to  the  gardens  of  Florentine  and  Sienese  villas,  and  to  those 
which  surround  the  palaces  of  Rome  and  lie  upon  the  Alban 
Hills  and  among  the  spurs  of  the  Sabine  Mountains.  The  list 
is  a  fairly  complete  one,  and  the  villas  chosen  are  typical  and 
for  the  most  part  little  spoiled. 

A  book  like  this  depends  largely  for  its  value  upon  its  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  we  may  say  at  once  that  these  could  not  be  more 
excellent.  The  beautiful  series  of  collotype  plates  are  softer 
and  more  distinct  than  an3rthing  of  the  kind  we  have  seen. 
The  points  of  view  have  been  chosen  with  a  feeling  for  composi¬ 
tion  and  the  plates  have  been  treated  with  a  softness  and  an 
attention  to  gradation  which  turns  a  mechanical  process  into  a 
tine  art.  In  the  terrace-scene  in  the  Villa  Balbianelli,  on  Lake 
Como,  the  atmosphere  of  the  misty  mountains,  the  white  town 
upon  the  opposite  shore,  gleaming  in  the  lake,  the  figure  of 
the  monk  in  hoary  stonework,  poised  upon  the  balustrade  and 
shaded  by  flickering  plane-leaves,  make  a  picture  of  a  delightful 
tone  and  breadth. 

The  photographs  by  Mrs.  Aubrey  Le  Blond  are  as  practical 
as  they  are  artistic,  the  text  is  interspersed  with  drawings  of 
details,  such  as  vases,  jardinieres,  fountains  and  other  orna¬ 
ments,  and,  most  important  of  all,  a  complete  series  of  plans 
is  furnished,  drawn  to  scale  and  forming  an  entire  index  to 
the  subject.  The  text  perhaps  does  not  always  serve  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  elucidate  the  illustrations.  For  example,  the  magni¬ 
ficent  double  hocage  of  ilex,  with  its  roofing  and  the  pathway 
within  it  (one  of  the  finest  examples  of  clipped  greenery  in 
Italy),  which  encircles  the  grounds  of  Villa  Collodi  at  Pescia, 
and  which  is  such  a  striking  feature  of  the  design,  would  here 
hardly  be  guessed  at,  and  the  villas  of  Frascati  are  mixed  up 
in  a  condensed  accoimt  which  leaves  us  with  no  very  clear  idea 
of  any  one  of  them. 

Gardening  does  not  commonly  rank  among  the  arts  and  crafts, 
yet  it  possesses  just  that  kind  of  value,  the  attraction  and 
value  of  an  expression  of  life,  or  human  record,  which  the  arts 
and  crafts  possess.  It  shares,  too,  in  their  antiquity ;  gardens 
are  an  inalienable  part  of  liistory.  ‘  Garths  ’  and  ‘  yards,’ 
the  ‘  Hortus  ’  of  the  Greeks,  the  rose  garden  of  the  Persians, 
the  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  the  garden  of  Solomon,  the 
symmetrical  designs  of  the  Egyptians,  the  willow  patterns  of 
the  Chinese ;  moulded  by  climate,  by  circiunstance,  by  the 
temperaments  of  those  who  made  them,  reflecting  the  taste  of 
the  world  which  lay  outside  their  borders,  they  remain  one  of 
the  most  intimate  productions  of  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 

Of  the  immediate  delight  in  the  art,  as  fresh  to-day  as  when 
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Theophrastus,  four  hundred  years  before  Christ,  died  and 
left  Us  garden  to  the  common  enjoyment  of  his  friends,  but 
entreated  to  be  buried  in  the  ground  he  had  so  loved,  or  when 
Omar  Khayyam  prophesied  that  Us  tomb  should  be  ‘  in  a  spot 
‘  where  the  north  wind  may  scatter  roses,’  or  Lord  Bacon, 
in  a  broken-hearted  old  age,  found  his  best  solace  in  ‘  the  purest 
‘  of  human  pleasures,’  there  is  little  need  to  speak ;  nor  need  we 
dwell  on  the  health-giving  invigoration  of  the  work  in  the  open 
air,  the  calmness  and  tranquillity  of  a  pursuit  wUch  takes  the 
worker  away  from  feverish  contests,  and  obliges  him  to  wait  on 
the  deliberate  laws  of  nature,  teacUng  how  to  supplement  and 
control  those  laws ;  or  on  the  gratification  of  the  instinct  of 
creation,  the  enjoyment  of  dealing  with  a  living  orgamsm, 
wUch  comes  to  birth,  wUch  grows  and  repays  love,  wUch 
awakens  and  satisfies  the  parental  impulse  and  keeps  it  ever  on 
the  alert ;  nor  remind  the  true  garden  lover  how  well  the  garden 
rewards  affection,  and  of  what  perpetual  renewal  it  is  capable  : 
that  if  frost  or  drought  destroy  its  promise  one  year,  it  is  possible 
to  begin  again  the  next,  with  fresh  hope  and  expectation ; 
that  experience  does  not  come  too  late ;  ingratitude  and 
caprice  are  not  to  be  reckoned  with;  that  invention  and 
resource  are  constantly  stimulated,  and  that  it  is  possible 
to  look  forward  into  the  far  distant  future,  when  promise  will 
be  fulfilled  to  an  extent  wUch  can  only  be  guessed  at.  These 
are  considerations  wUch  must  occur  to  anyone.  The  interest 
of  the  subject  to  wUch  we  would  more  particularly  call 
attention  is  that  which,  as  we  have  said,  it  shares  with  the 
other  arts  and  crafts  :  its  interest  as  a  human  and  historical 
witness. 

What  is  best  of  construction  and  design  in  the  gardens  of 
to-day  comes  to  us  from  Italy,  where  garden-making  followed 
the  vicissitudes  of  all  the  other  arts,  flourished  in  classic  climes, 
died  away  during  the  Dark  Ages,  and  revived  once  more,  as  the 
centuries  drew  towards  the  Renaissance.  But  whence  did  Italy 
derive  her  magic  ?  An  eloquent  writer  has  said  that  ‘  except 
‘  the  blind  forces  of  nature,  nothing  moves  in  this  world  that  is 
‘  not  Greek  in  its  origin,’  and  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of 
this  assertion,  one  is  instant  to  establish  so  distingmshed  a 
parentage  for  the  Italian  garden. 

We  are  consequently  entirely  at  issue  with  Mr.  Triggs’s 
opening  proposition  that  the  Greek  gardens  were  not  intended 
for  pleasure-grounds,  and  that  the  Greeks  themselves  had 
little  feeling  for  landscape  beauty.  It  is  incredible  that  the 
Greeks,  who  were  so  well  acquainted  with  every  device  for 
beautifying  life,  and  who  had  developed  all  the  arts  on  such 
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equal  lines,  should  have  neglected  to  take  advantage  of  one 
of  the  most  natural  and  obvious  sources  of  pleasure.  Though 
no  full  description  of  an  Hellenic  garden  has  come  down  to  us, 
we  have  little  difficulty  in  ascertaining  that  it  was  laid  out 
with  symmetry,  in  arcades,  avenues  and  bosquets,  with  statues 
and  terminal  figures,  and  that  it  was  adorned  with  sparkling 
fountains,  which  spread  themselves  over  the  grounds.in  channels. 
We  have  the  testimony  of  Lucian,  that  the  part  of  the  ground 
devoted  to  sweet-smelling  shrubs  and  flowers  usually  projected 
inward  between  the  back  wings  of  a  house,  so  that  the  principal 
apartments,  which  then,  as  now,  were  on  the  opposite  side  to 
the  entrance,  might  look  out  upon  these  gay  parterres.  Groups 
of  mjrrtles,  roses,  agnus-castus  and  other  perfumed  shrubs, 
were  planted  on  high  ground,  in  order  that  their  scents  might 
be  freely  wafted  abroad.  There  was  also  often  a  garden  of 
northern  aspect,  where  a  fresh,  cool  air  from  the  mountains 
could  be  enjoyed  all  through  the  sununer.  The  collection  of 
writings  known  as  the  ‘  Geoponica  ’  aboimds  in  allusions  to  the 
anangement  of  a  Greek  garden  and  to  the  flowers  grown  there. 
The  perpetual  use  made  of  wreaths  and  garlands  necessitated  an 
elaborate  flower-culture  ;  mjnrtles  were  grown  for  wreaths,  violets 
for  the  violet  crown,  roses  for  festal  occasions.  Actors  and 
dancers  appeared  crowned  with  flowers,  the  guests  at  every 
banquet  wore  wreaths,  lovers  suspended  garlands  at  their  mis¬ 
tresses’  doors,  and  the  temples  and  altars  of  the  gods  were  daily 
hung  with  flowers. 

In  many  gardens,  each  species  of  flower  had  its  separate 
flower-bed,  so  that  we  read  of  white  violets,  irises,  hyacinths, 
carnations  and  others,  each  massed  in  a  bed  by  itself.  The 
Greeks  were  versed  in  the  art  of  retarding  or  forcing  on  the 
blooming  of  roses,  in  order  to  have  a  supply  all  through  the 
year,  and  a  succession  of  lilies  was  insured  by  planting  the 
bulbs  at  diflerent  depths.  Lilies,  a  favourite  flower  in  Hellenic 
gardens,  were  dyed  crimson,  as  one  sees  Roman  flower-sellers 
dye  them  to-day,  by  steeping  their  stems  in  the  lees  of  purple 
wine.  In  the  romance  of  ‘  Daphnis  and  Chloe  ’  the  garden  is 
described  as  shaded  by  branches  twined  so  as  to  form  a  con¬ 
tinuous  arbour,  and  tlus  pergola  is  commended  because  it  does 
not  obscure  the  view  of  the  plain  and  the  flocks  feeding,  ‘  of 
‘the  sea  also  and  the  ships  sailing  over  it,’  a  view  which  is 
numbered  ‘  among  the  delights  of  the  garden.’ 

Nausicaa  led  Ulysses  ‘to  where  the  garden  yields  a  waste 
‘of  flowers,  fenced  with  a  green  enclosure  all  around,’  and 
the  traditions  of  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  of  the  gardens 
of  Midas  in  Thrace,  in  wliich  Herodotus  notices  the  rose  of 
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sixty  leaves,  and  those  of  Alcinous  in  the  ‘  Odyssey,’  bear  witness 
to  the  delight  the  Greeks  took  in  such  surroiuidings. 

The  origin  of  such  pleasure  grounds  bears  traces  more  ancient 
yet,  and,  like  so  many  things  the  Greeks  assimilated  and  de¬ 
veloped,  is  to  be  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  description 
of  a  garden  of  old  Egypt  is 

*  a  square  area  surrounded  by  a  palisade  ;  on  one  side  rippled  the 
Nile,  or  a  canal  fed  by  it,  and  a  row  of  cone-shaped  trees  rose  between 
the  Nile  and  the  palisade  ...  an  avenue  of  palms  and  other  trees 
traversed  the  garden  in  the  direction  of  the  cardinal  points.  The 
centre  was  occupied  by  a  pavilion  or  trellised  bower  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  space  was  divided  into  squares,  embelhshed  with 
trees  and  dowers  and  four  tranquil  pools,  glistening  with  water 
lilies  and  tenanted  by  aquatic  birds.’ 

Really,  we  do  not  seem  to  have  learned  anything  so  very  new 
about  garden  design  since  those  days. 

But  it  is  not  until  we  approach  the  Roman  epoch  that  we 
come  to  the  recognisable  prototype  of  the  modem  garden,  with 
its  elaboration,  its  range  and  extent,  its  architectural  quality. 
Of  such  a  character  was  that  garden  of  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
of  whose  wealth  of  roses,  hlies,  and  poppies  Livy  speaks,  as 
early  as  534  b.c.,  or  the  princely  gardens  which  Lucullus  intro¬ 
duced,  laying  out  whole  hillsides,  in  Rome,  at  Baise,  or  where 
Villa  Torlonia  now  stands,  at  Frascati,  or,  as  the  taste  spread, 
of  those  pleasure  grounds  with  which  the  great  nobles  covered 
the  countryside  round  Rome,  usurping  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  available  for  agriculture. 

Such  circumstantial  details  have  been  left  us  by  Pliny  the 
Younger,  who  owned  several  villas  and  loved  to  spend  his  time 
in  them,  that  the  task  of  reconstmction  becomes  easy.  He 
describes  the  careful  choice  of  position,  on  a  gentle  ascent,  so 
as  to  command  a  splendid  view,  with  mountains  behind  for 
shelter  and  ‘  to  bring  the  cooUng  winds  in  summer.’  Porticoes 
open  on  to  a  terrace 

’  embellished  with  various  figures  and  bounded  with  a  box  hedge, 
from  whence  you  descend  by  an  easy  slope,  adorned  with  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  divers  animals  in  box,  answering  alternately  to  one 
another.  .  .  .  Beyond  is  the  Gestalio,  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a 
circus,  ornamented  in  the  middle  with  box  cut  in  munberless  different 
figures,  together  with  a  plantation  of  shrubs  prevented  by  the 
shears  from  shooting  up  too  high  ;  the  whole  is  fenced  in  by  a  wall, 
covered  by  box,  rising  by  different  ranges  to  the  top.  At  the  centre 
of  the  portico  stands  a  square  edifice  which  encompasses  a  small 
area  shaded  by  four  plane-trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  fountain 
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rises,  from  whence  the  water,  running  over  into  a  marble  basin, 
gently  refreshes  the  surrounding  plane  trees  and  the  verdure  beneath 
them.’ 

A  plantation  of  plane  trees  is  backed  by  box  and  bay,  which, 

‘forming  a  straight  boundary  on  both  sides  of  the  hippodrome, 
bends  at  the  further  end  into  a  semi-circle,  which  being  set  round 
and  sheltered  with  cypress  trees,  varies  the  prospect  and  casts  a 
deeper  gloom,  while  the  inward  circular  walks,  enjoying  an  open 
exposure,  are  perfumed  with  roses  and  connect,  by  a  very  pleasing 
contrast,  the  coolness  of  the  shade  with  the  warmth  of  the  sun.  .  .  . 
In  one  place  you  have  a  little  meadow,  in  another,  the  box  is  cut 
into  a  thousand  different  forms,  sometimes  into  letters,  expressing 
the  name  of  the  master.  ...  At  the  upper  end  is  an  alcove  of  white 
marble,  shaded  by  vines,  supported  by  four  small  Carystian  pillars. 
From  the  bench  beneath  it,  the  water,  gushing  through  several 
little  pipes,  as  if  it  were  pressed  out  by  the  weight  of  the  persons 
who  repose  themselves  upon  it,  falls  into  a  stone  cistern  underneath, 
from  which  it  is  received  into  a  fine  polished  marble  basin,  so  artfully 
contrived  that  it  is  always  full  without  overflowing.’ 

‘  When  I  sup  h(^re,’  he  continues,  ‘  the  basin  serves  for  a  table, 
the  larger  sort  of  dishes  being  placed  round  the  margin,  while  the 
smaller  ones  swim  about  in  the  form  of  Uttle  vessels  and  water  fowl. 

.  .  .  Fronting  the  alcove  stands  a  summerhouse  of  exquisite 
marble,  the  doors  whereof  project  and  open  into  a  green  enclosure. 
Next  to  this  is  a  little  private  recess,  furnished  with  a  couch,  and 
notwithstanding  it  has  windows  on  every  side,  yet  it  enjoys  a  very 
agreeable  gloominess,  by  means  of  a  spreading  vine,  which  climbs 
to  the  top,  and  entirely  overshadows  it.  .  .  .  In  this  place  too  a 
fountain  rises  and  immediately  disappears.  In  different  quarters 
are  disposed  marble  seats.  .  .  .  near  each  seat  is  a  little  fountain, 
and  throughout  the  whole  garden  several  small  rills  run  along, 
wheresoever  the  hand  of  art  thinks  proper  to  conduct  them.’ 

Such  was  the  type  of  Villa  Urbana,  of  which  every  rich  and 
noble  Roman  aspired  to  possess  at  least  one  example.  The 
splendid  villas  that  lay  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  round 
Rome  testified  to  the  prevalence  of  a  fashion  in  which  em¬ 
perors  had  led  the  way.  The  villa  of  Hadrian  which  occupied 
a  site  seven  miles  in  circumference  in  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  or  the 
gardens  of  Domitian  which  covered  the  whole  of  that  hillside 
at  Castel  Gandolfo,  where  Villa  Barberini  now  moulders, 
were  models  copied  in  every  variety  by  successive  generations 
of  courtiers. 

These  gardens  show  an  agreeable  diversity  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  their  details,  but  their  structural  plan  and  the  details 
themselves  differ  but  little  and  are  framed  practically  upon 
the  same  lines.  The  house  being  taken  as  the  cl<ya  of  the  whole 
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design,  ever5d;hing  else  united  to  give  the  garden  the  archi¬ 
tectural  or  formal  quality.  The  courts  and  hggie  of  the  house 
merged  into  the  atrium,  a  courtyard  or  peristyle  enclosed  by 
a  colonnade  round  which  were  placed  statues  and  plants  in  pots 
or  tubs.  The  hippodrome  or  exercise  ground,  the  rose  garden 
and  xystus,  or  flower  garden  proper,  were  all  framed  in  a  setting 
formed  by  arcades  and  alleys,  by  pergolas  and  trellised  screens, 
and  by  clipped  hedges,  which  displayed  garden  statuary  and 
marble  vases  to  the  best  advantage.  A  finely  organised  system 
of  aqueducts  brought  pure  water  from  the  hills  to  supply  the 
fountains,  which  were  such  a  conspicuous  feature,  and  which 
were  so  necessary  for  cooling  the  air  and  freshening  the  grass 
and  for  adding  the  musical  sounds  of  murmuring  streams  and 
splashing  water  to  the  other  delights  of  the  garden.  Hardly 
less  important  than  the  architecture  proper  were  the  shrubs 
cUpped  and  primed  by  the  ‘  topiarius  ’  or  ‘  arborator  ’  into  the 
forms  of  men  and  animals,  or  the  long  clipped  hedges  which 
bounded  the  walks,  leading  to  where  a  pavilion  or  casino  was 
placed  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  house.  As  the  pleasure 
in  gardening  grew,  the  gardener  became  the  best  paid  of  all  the 
household  staff,  the  cultivation  of  flowers  assumed  an  important 
place  among  domestic  arts,  the  birth  of  a  child,  the  home¬ 
coming  of  a  warrior  or  the  anniversary  of  a  death  was  celebrated 
by  the  planting  of  a  new  rose ;  rose  leaves  sprinkled  the  ashes 
of  the  dead,  decked  the  tombs  at  the  rose  feast  which  was  held 
in  May  for  the  departed,  rose  leaves  filled  the  cushions  of  the 
triclinia  or  were  strewn  over  guests  in  the  banqueting  hall.  The 
use  of  flowers  upon  so  large  a  scale  made  it  necessary  to  bring 
them  from  a  distance,  as  the  home  supply  was  unequal  to  the 
demand,  but  we  can  well  imagine  that  the  wondrously  luxuriant 
growth  of  roses  in  Italy  must  have  been  utilised  in  country 
houses  to  satisfy  the  daily  demand. 

Moreover  the  same  taste  invaded  the  city,  and  Rome  itself 
was  encircled  by  a  chain  of  gardens  from  those  of  Julius  Caesar 
and  his  successors  on  the  Janiculum  to  the  magnificent  grounds 
of  iEcilinus  Glabrio  upon  the  Pincian  Hill.  The  banks  of  the 
Tiber  were  laid  out  by  one  Roman  emperor  after  another,  and 
where  we  now  climb  the  prosaic  ways  of  Capo  le  Case,  of  Via 
Sistina  or  Via  Gregoriana,  the  steps  echoed  and  the  garments 
trailed  of  the  guests  of  Lucullus  or  Valerius. 

In  such  shades,  amid  such  a  choice  and  exquisite  environ¬ 
ment,  the  members  of  an  effete  civilisation  were  startled  by 
the  rude  mutterings  which  heralded  the  approach  of  those 
barbaric  tribes  whose  rugged  and  savage  aspect  was  in  such 
strange  contrast  to  the  cultured  scenes  they  invaded.  )‘The 
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Romans  were  to  realise  the  position  of  a  civilised  people  in 
the  midst  of  a  barbarous  world.  No  one  cared  any  more  to 
plant  or  to  water ;  the  occupation  of  the  Topiarius  was  gone. 
Those  villas  which  escaped  early  destruction  became  gradually 
converted  into  fortified  abodes,  and  the  art  of  horticulture  for 
many  centuries  was  only  kept  alive  by  monks  in  the  compara¬ 
tive  peace  afforded  by  convent  walls,  or  practised  imder  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  courtyards  or  on  the  battlements  of  castles.  Many 
of  the  old  missals  have  illuminated  representations  of  little 
cloistered  gardens,  in  which,  though  they  were  primarily  in¬ 
tended  for  cultivating  vegetables  and  medicinal  herbs,  a  small 
plot  of  ground  was  reserved  for  growing  flowers  to  decorate 
the  altar  and  the  shrine  of  the  Madonna.  It  is  curious  to  think 
for  how  long  a  period  this  most  human  and  universal  of  tastes 
must  have  served  as  an  outlet  for  the  expression  of  a  love  of 
beauty  and  of  that  joy  in  creation  to  which  we  have  already 
referred,  what  a  void  it  must  have  filled  in  lives  debarred  from 
all  other  earthly  pleasures,  and  what  a  privilege  and  labour  of 
love  must  have  been  represented  by  the  care  of  the  garden  ; 
one,  perhaps,  often  enjoyed  in  trembling,  lest  too  much 
zeal  should  lead  to  deprivation,  and  the  monk  who  was  found  to 
be  unduly  absorbed  in  watching  the  growth  of  his  carnations 
should  be  forbidden  to  see  them  burst  into  flower. 

In  the  same  way,  men  and  women  who  in  any  other  state  of 
society  would  have  been  able  to  gratify  peaceful  tastes,  may 
often  have  found  one  of  their  dearest  pleasures  in  nursing  some 
little  plot  of  ground,  niched  into  the  recesses  of  a  medieval 
castle.  It  is  pathetic  to  think  of  these  little  protected  gardens, 
walled  in,  circumscribed,  but  no  doubt  dear  and  precious  trea¬ 
sures,  flourishing  in  many  countries.  In  England,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  such  little  castle  gardens  existed.  In  the  illuminations 
of  the  ‘  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  ’  (Harleian  MS.),  the  garden 
is  laid  out  with  treillage  and  grass  plot,  has  an  orange  tree 
surroimded  by  a  fence  and  a  fountain  throwing  out  jets  of 
water,  which  fall  into  a  basin,  and  beside  which  sits  the  chate¬ 
laine  with  her  lute  or  her  embroidery.  The  turreted  walls  rise 
foursquare  and  a  flight  of  steps  ascends  to  the  barred  and 
guarded  gate.  In  all  essentials  it  resembles  a  garden  which 
the  writer  has  seen  laid  out  on  the  battlements  of  a  castle  in 
the  Austrian  Tyrol,  which  has  been  carefully  restored  to  what 
is  believed  to  be  its  original  character.  Here  too  is  a  fountain, 
a  shady  trellis,  a  circular  seat  set  round  with  roses,  and  in  con¬ 
trast  to  the  high  and  peaceful  seclusion,  you  may  gaze  sheer 
down  the  walls  to  a  rushing  torrent  far  below,  or  look  across 
the  ravine  to  the  mountmn  pass,  up  which  long  ago  were  wont 
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to  come  danger  or  succour,  hope  or  despair,  to  the  garden- 
makers  on  the  turrets. 

In  such  wise  the  love  of  gardening  was  preserved  and  handed 
down,  till  with  the  first  breath  of  returning  security,  the  joyous 
art  could  come  forth  once  more  and  claim  its  kingdom  in 
the  open.  On  all  sides  the  garden  sprang  again  into  being 
with  a  spontaneity  which  marks  it  as  the  natural  expression 
of  peace  and  comparative  security.  Once  more  the  gardener 
could  ply  his  trade  and  green  trees  were  trained  to  resemble 
the  walls  and  palisades  they  superseded.  In  the  picture  of 
joyous  living,  painted  by  the  fancy  of  the  Tuscan  poet,  Folgore, 
as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  his  youths  and  maidens 
quit  the  city  for  the  villa,  and  make  love  in  shady  gardens, 
where  the  fountains  freshen  the  fine  grass.  In  the  fourteenth 
century  Pietro  Crescenzi  of  Bologna  writes  a  treatise  full  of 
practical  directions  and  minute  instructions,  from  which  Mr. 
Triggs  gives  some  very  interesting  extracts.  He  exhorts  his 
hearers  to  remember  ‘  the  great  adornment  given  by  such  trees 
‘  as  are  never  bared  of  green  leaves,’  and  explains  how  around 
courts  and  gardens  ornaments  can  be  made  of  green  trees  trained 
to  look  like  walls  or  palisades  or  stockades  with  turrets,  and  he 
gives  the  rules  for  an  elaborate  system  of  pleaching,  and  describes 
how  the  trees,  when  they  have  grown  to  a  certain  height,  are  to 
be  cut  to  imitate  battlements  and  houses  with  green  columns. 
Fishponds  and  aviaries  are  to  be  contrived  and  the  garden  is 
to  have  a  foimtain  fiowing  though  all  its  parts  and  places  ;  and, 
speaking  of  the  stately  plans  suited  to  a  palace,  ‘  there  ought  to 
‘  be  made  a  dwelling-place  with  walls  or  bowers  of  trees  only, 
‘  in  which  the  king  and  queen  may  sojourn  with  their  barons  in 
‘  dry  weather.’  Boccaccio’s  tales  describe  gardens  which  might 
have  been  laid  out  from  Pliny’s  designs.  Broad  straight  walks, 
flanked  with  vines,  closed  in  with  red  and  white  roses  and 
jasmine,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exclude  the  morning  and  even 
the  midday  sun,  spaces  set  round  with  orange  and  bay  trees. 
‘  In  the  centre,  a  foimtain  of  white  marble  beautifully  carved 
‘ ...  a  jet  of  water  spurted  up,  which  made  a  most  agreeable 
‘  sound  in  its  fall.  The  water  which  came  thence  ran  through 
‘  the  meadow  by  a  secret  passage  and  was  carried  to  every  part 
‘  of  the  garden.’  And  the  changed  fortunes  of  the  garden  spoke 
of  a  corresponding  change  in  fife.  The  old  urbanity  revived. 
Those  blooming  gardens  of  which  Boccaccio  writM  were  a 
background  for  lovers,  sitting  by  the  fountains,  laughing  and 
weeping  at  the  tales  they  told.  In  that  fresco  of  the  ‘  Triumph 
‘  of  Death,’  by  an  unknown  painter,  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa, 
the  trellised  screen  and  the  orange  trees  shade  a  goodly  band  of 
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ladies  and  gallants,  sitting  in  courtly  company,  conversing  and 
playing  on  musical  instruments ;  a  contrast  to  the  feudal  age, 
when  no  ground  was  safe  outside  the  castle  moat. 

Not  gallants  only,  not  worldly  pleasure -seekers  only,  but 
piety  and  devout  contemplation,  were  once  more  emancipated, 
and  Fra  Angelico  paints  dainty  enclosures  and  loggie,  surrounded 
by  c3T)resse8;  Fra  Lippo  Lippi  sets  his  Santa  Conversazione 
on  a  marble  garden  seat ;  Benozzo  Gozzoli,  painting  the  joy  of 
life  which  he  saw  all  round  him,  places  his  angels  on  terraces 
gay  with  flowers  and  peacocks,  and  represents  them  playing 
in  and  out  of  trelhsed  walks  and  leaning  above  hedges  of  roses. 
Long  before  the  Renaissance  had  come  to  maturity,  we  become 
aware  that  the  garden  had  taken  its  place  again  in  a  fully  deve¬ 
loped,  cultured  and  civilised  life,  and  had  assiuned  once  more 
the  characteristics  of  those  haimts  of  peace  and  pleasure  which 
had  been  swept  away  by  Goth  and  Hun,  and  of  which  a  thousand 
years  of  decay  and  rapine  could  hardly  have  left  any  traces. 

The  pleasures  of  country  life,  the  value  of  quiet  retreats, 
were  appreciated  to  the  full  by  the  refined  and  eclectic  members 
of  an  increasingly  pronounced  scheme  of  social  perfection.  As 
the  Renaissance  gathered  intensity,  the  ‘  villa,’  a  term  which 
in  Italy  includes  not  only  the  house  but  also  the  surrounding 
groimds,  became  once  more  a  possession  of  the  first  importance. 
The  example  of  Cosimo  de’  Medici,  who  was  one  of  the  first 
great  princes  to  turn  serious  attention  to  garden-making,  was 
followed  so  zealously  by  his  successors,  that  we  can  count  eight 
or  ten  Medici  villas  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Florence,  and 
although  these  villas  have  all  the  restrained  character  and 
exquisite  quality  of  the  early  Florentines,  and  are  small  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  the  ancients,  yet  Lorenzo’s  are  on  a  grander 
scale  than  those  of  his  grandfather,  and  size  became  with  every 
generation  a  more  imperative  quaUfication. 

Grandiose  schemes  such  as  the  famous  Orti  Orecellari,  laid  out 
by  the  Rucellai  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  where  the 
Platonic  Academy  held  its  meetings  and  Machiavelh  read  his 
discourses,  were  followed  by  the  gigantic  designs  of  Raphael 
and  San  Gallo  at  Villa  Madama,  and  led  up  to  the  monumental 
edifices  which  Roman  cardinal- princes  employed  the  greatest 
architects  of  their  time  to  produce  at  Caprarola,  Bagnaja  and 
Este.  These  in  their  turn  heralded  the  outburst  of  villa-building 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  when  every  cardinal  of  the  papal 
court  must  have  his  magnificent  country  seat,  and  when  villas 
multiplied  throughout  Italy  from  the  banka  of  the  Brenta  to 
the  environs  of  Naples.  These  gardens,  of  which,  fortunately, 
80  many,  both  of  the  earlier  and  later  periods,  are  not  materially 
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altered,  present  in  essentials  all  the  features  of  classic  times. 
The  succession  of  easy  terraces,  mounted  by  elaborate  stairways, 
the  airy  outline  of  balustrades,  the  fountains  that  spring  in 
stone  or  marble  basins,  the  dark  velvet  of  clipped  C3rpress  and 
box,  throwing  the  rows  of  sculptured  figirres  into  relief,  the 
casino  or  pavilion,  of  classic  form — all  reveal  that  close  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  needs  of  a  complex  life  which  is  the  note  of  the 
classic  garden.  These  gardens  possess  moreover  a  quaUty 
which  we  intuitively  divine  in  the  accounts  of  the  gardens  of  an 
earlier  age  :  the  charm  of  distinction.  ‘  There  is  an  unity  of 
‘  design  with  absence  of  conscious  effort,  a  princely  grace  that 
‘  unites  impressive  dignity  with  the  modesty  that  comes  of  re- 
‘  finement  and  due  proportion  ;  a  charm  only  to  be  likened  to  the 
‘  human  charm  of  a  perfect  manner.’ 

But  though  the  developement  of  the  garden  was  thus  purely 
Italian,  it  did  not  remain  confined  to  Italy,  The  influence  of 
the  art  had  been  carried  to  England,  and  our  beautiful  old  gardens 
owe  their  main  features  to  the  Renaissance  and  to  that  earlier 
taste  which  was  forming  before  the  Renaissance  and  which 
seemed  to  follow  instinctively  the  obliterated  ideals  which  had 
inspired  Greeks  and  Romans  alike. 

The  intercourse  between  Italy  and  England  was  continued 
all  through  the  Middle  Ages.  The  lists  of  illustrious  students 
at  Bologna  between  1265  and  1294  show  numbers  of  English¬ 
men  among  the  European  nationalities,  and  travellers  in  Italy 
include  nearly  all  the  great  bishops  and  prelates  of  the  time, 
as  well  as  many  envoys  of  Henry  III.  and  Richard  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  King  of  the  Romans.  Edward  I.  passed  through 
Italy  on  his  way  home  from  Palestine  and  stayed  some  time  in 
Orvieto.  The  thirteenth  century  also  saw  the  introduction  of 
the  Cistercian  order  into  England,  when  Hayles  Abbey  was 
founded.  In  the  fourteenth  century  there  were  fewer  visitors, 
owing  to  the  wars  and  especially  to  the  pestilence,  but  Chaucer, 
whose  mention  and  description  of  gardens  is  so  constant  and  so 
vivid,  was  in  Genoa,  Florence,  and  Padua  in  1393,  so  that  a 
continuous  influence  was  brought  to  bear  on  all  manifestations 
of  art,  including  gardening,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  a  chain 
of  cultivated  and  observant  men,  keen  to  carry  home  the  newest 
fashions  of  their  time.  English  manuscripts  of  the  fifteenth 
century  give  illustrations  of  walled  gardens,  of  trellised  bowers 
and  fountains  and,  as  an  excellent  article  which  appeared  in  this 
Review  for  July  1896  points  out,  the  bowling  green,  which  was  a 
distinctively  English  feature,  and  which  was  to  keep  its  place  in 
English  gardens  for  the  next  three  centuries,  now  came  into 
use.  We  still  pass  the  splendid  Renaissance  palace  of  Henry 
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VIII. ’s  Ambassador  in  the  Borgo  Nuovo,  and  it  was,  perhaps, 
partly  owing  to  his  instance  that  Italian  workmen  were  at  this 
time  largely  employed  on  English  gardens,  and  that  all  kinds  of 
statues  and  ornaments  were  introduced. 

From  this  time,  too,  date  some  of  our  most  famous  gardens  ; 
those  of  Hampton  Court,  begun  by  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  finished 
by  Henry  VIII.,  of  Nonsuch  in  Surrey,  of  Theobalds,  built  for 
Lord  Burghley. 

Thomas  Hill,  who  wrote  ‘  A  most  brief  and  pleasant  treatyse, 

‘  teaching  how  to  dress,  set  out  and  sowe  a  garden,  gathered  out 
‘  of  the  principallest  authors  of  the  art,’  in  1563,  of  which  seven 
editions  were  printed  down  to  1608,  draws  his  materials  mainly 
from  Latin  authors,  and  even  goes  so  far  as  to  recommend  an 
eastern  aspect  and  to  discourse  on  the  merits  of  the  east  wind, 
the  result  of  borrowing  wholesale  from  Italian  writers  without 
applpng  his  own  experience  in  a  different  climate  to  test  their 
advisability.  This  book,  which  is  dedicated  to  Lord  Burghley, 
appeals  freely  to  classic  writers,  and  the  formal  knots  of  beds, 
the  columns  and  trellises  which  it  describes  or  illustrates,  seem 
intended  to  follow,  as  far  as  possible,  what  was  believed  to  be  the 
Italian  taste.  Mr.  Blomfield,  in  his  well-known  and  valuable 
‘  Formal  Garden,’  points  out  the  growth  of  the  English  garden  in 
size  and  importance,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Bacon  talks 
of  thirty  acres  as  the  minimum  for  a  prince’s  garden.  ‘  From 
‘  Italy,’  he  says,  ‘  came  the  use  of  balustrades  and  terraces  and 
‘  great  flights  of  stairs  and  the  free  use  of  statuary,  a  habit  of 
‘  mythological  allusion  in  various  parts  of  the  gardens,  and  the 
‘  practice  of  clipping  trees  into  various  shapes  and  distributing 
‘  them  symmetrically.’  But  in  spite  of  this  admission,  Mr. 
Blomfield  thinks  that  the  alleys  and  green  walks,  the  ‘  deambula- 
‘  tiones  lignese  horti,’  or  covered  walks,  the  labyrinths,  conduits, 
tanks  and  fountains,  and  particularly  the  enclosing  boundary 
lines,  were  only  developements  of  features  which  were  observable 
in  the  medieval  garden  and  in  the  introduction  of  which,  he, 
to  our  idea,  xmder-estimates  the  early  Italian  influence.  It  is 
sufficiently  remarkable  that  while  Italian  ornament  gained  a 
speedy  footing,  and  gardens  in  the  fifteenth  century  became 
distinctively  Italian,  they  displayed  no  earlier  features,  except 
perhaps  the  bowling  green,  which  had  not  been  common  in  Italy 
in  ancient  times.  Gervase  Markham,  writing  in  1635,  while 
repudiating  foreign  influence,  even  with  violence,  himself 
sketches  out  a  plan,  on  purely  Italian  lines,  with  terraces, 
alleys  and  ronds-points  of  dial  or  fountain.  The  garden,  as  in 
Italian  usage,  was  to  be  the  encadrement  of  the  house,  and  if 
the  clipped  hedges  were  multiplied  and  the  fountains  were  fewer 
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than  in  the  grounds  of  an  Italian  prince,  this  was  only  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  more  luxuriant  verdure  and  the  less  impera¬ 
tive  need  for  artificial  watering. 

But  while  Italy  provided  a  well-tried  standard,  from  France 
the  succeeding  century  brought  fashions  moulded  by  the  ideas 
of  magnificence  and  of  artificial  elegance,  of  which  Le  Notre, 
who  had  been  sent  to  Italy  by  Louis  XIV.  to  study  garden¬ 
making,  was  so  able  an  exponent.  His  grandiose  conceptions 
profoundly  influenced  the  English  gardens  of  this  date,  and  such 
examples  as  Wilton  and  Badminton  have  a  formality,  a  monotony 
and  a  repetition  that  mark  a  disposition  to  servile  copying, 
rather  than  the  intelligent  following  of  a  reasonable  fashion. 
The  writer  of  the  article  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made  points  to  the  achievement  of  Le  Notre  at  Versailles, 
as  a  warning  to  those  who  would  strive  to  achieve  magnificence 
from  mere  magnitude.  ‘  The  first  impression  received  from  this 
‘  garden — one  of  wonderment  at  mere  size — is  followed  by  a 
‘  feeling  of  dreariness  and  depression  from  the  laboured  artifi- 
‘  ciality,  of  ruinous  cost,  of  wasted  labour,  of  a  garden  that  is 
‘  made  for  display  and  not  for  human  enjoyment.’  ‘  For  state 
‘  and  magnificence,  but  nothing  for  the  true  pleasures  of  a  garden,’ 
as  Lord  Bacon  says.  Yet  France,  too,  had  had  its  inspiration 
from  Italy.  The  gardens  of  Provence  differed  little  from  those 
of  Italy,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century  Rabelais  dwells  on  the 
superiority  of  Italians  in  this  branch. 

In  Italy  too,  however,  it  must  be  allowed  that  by  the  time  of 
Le  Notre  the  baroque  and  rococo  styles  had  been  carried  to 
excess.  Not  in  France  only,  but  all  over  Europe  the  same  idea 
is  to  be  found,  manifest  in  a  hundred  different  ways.  The 
eighteenth  century  was  the  aristocratic  century.  Luxury  had 
become  a  fine  art.  The  existence  of  the  privileged  orders  was  a 
thing  removed  and  cut  off  from  the  life  of  the  nation.  And  their 
extreme  artificiality,  their  blending  of  refinement  with  deformity, 
manifest  as  it  was  in  arts  and  crafts  and  furniture  and  manners, 
was  manifested  also  in  that  other  art,  the  art  of  garden-making, 
which  follows  so  closely  the  lead  of  life.  The  carefully  modelled 
and  tasteful  garden  figures  and  vases  were  replaced  by  huge 
and  flamboyant  images  of  plaster.  The  topiary  art  was  daily 
becoming  more  ridiculous.  In  England,  aided  by  French  and 
Dutch  influences,  the  worst  features  of  Italian  gardening,  the 
foolish  grottoes  and  the  absurd  topiary  work,  were  exaggerated 
past  all  excuse.  An  example  of  the  clumsy  and  incongruous 
forms  into  which  yews  could  be  cut  has  been  preserved  in 
the  gardens  at  Levens  in  Westmorland,  and  affords  a  curious 
proof  of  the  lengths  to  which  a  fashion  could  be  carried,  which, 
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beginning  by  being  seemly  and  beautiful,  ends  by  being  actually 
hideous  and  only  worth  preserving  for  its  quaintness  and  its 
historical  witness.  The  art  of  gardening  had  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  artists,  and  exploited  by  nursery-gardeners  and  seekers 
after  the  new  and  eccentric,  was  pushed  to  senseless  extremes. 

In  1713,  Pope,  in  a  paper  on  Modern  Gardening,  broke  out 
into  scathing  mockery  of  these  parodies  of  the  loyely  gardens 
of  old  times.  He  describe .  ‘  an  eminent  town  gardener,’  who 
has  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  perfection  that  he  cuts  ‘  family 
‘  pieces  ’  of  men,  women  and  children.  ‘  Ladies  may  have  their 
‘  own  effigies  in  myrtle  and  their  husbands  in  hornbeam.’  He 
enumerates  an  imaginary  list  of  groups  offered  for  sale  by  auction : 

‘  St.  George  in  Box,  his  arm  scarce  long  enough,  but  will  be  in 
condition  to  stick  the  dragon  by  April. 

A  green  dragon  of  the  same,  with  a  tail  of  ground  ivy  for  the 
present. 

Edward  the  Black  Prince  in  cypress. 

A  pair  of  giants,  stunted,  to  be  sold  cheap. 

Divers  modern  poets  in  bays,  somewhat  blighted. 

A  quickset  hog,  shot  up  into  a  porcupine,  through  being  forgot 
a  week  in  rainy  weather,  etc.  etc.’ 

And  just  as  France  gave  us  the  grandiose  style,  from  France, 
too,  came  that  toying  with  nature,  in  keeping  with  the  mimic 
scheme  of  life  which  up  to  the  last  moment  hid  the  oncoming 
of  the  Revolution  from  the  courtiers  of  Versailles.  Horace 
Walpole,  half  a  Frenchman  himself,  followed,  denouncing  the 
geometrical  style  of  lapng  out  grounds,  as  stiff  and  insipid, 
and  it  became  the  fashion  of  a  most  artificial  age  to  rave  about 
‘  nature.’  Nature  had  no  ordered  symmetry,  therefore  gardens, 
which  ought  to  be  a  miniature  copy  of  nature,  should  present 
a  succession  of  swelling  hills  and  valleys.  Instead  of  straight 
regular  walks,  we  would  rather  mix  therewith  ‘serpentine 
‘  meanders.’  There  soon  arose  a  race  of  ‘  natural  ’  gardener- 
designers,  who  became  all  the  rage.  Kent,  Capability  Brown, 
and  their  followers  set  themselves  to  contrive  sham  landscapes 
with  imitation  ruins,  to  lay  out  grassy  slopes,  planted  with 
‘  clumps  ’  of  trees  marking  winding  paths.  ‘  The  gentle  stream 
‘  was  taught  to  serpentize.’  They  even  went  the  length  of  planting 
dead  trees,  to  impart  a  more  ‘  natural  ’  look  to  a  copse.  Beauti¬ 
ful  old  gardens  in  England  and  Scotland  were  swept  away  in 
scores  to  make  room  for  the  new  principles,  and  as  Italy  had 
sent  fashions  to  England,  so  England  now  repaid  her  by  carrying 
south  the  latest  ideas,  and  the  owners  of  such  villas  as  the  Doria- 
Pamphilj  and  the  Boboli  set  themselves  to  contrive  English 
lawns,  gravel  paths  and  groups  of  ornamental  shrubs.  The 
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feeling  for  fine  gardens  did  not  die  easily  in  England.  the 
‘Quarterly  Review’  for  July  1827,  Sir  Walter  Scott  enters 
his  protest  against  the  destruction  of  the  fine  old  formal  garden. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  the  beautiful  garden  of  Bamcluith, 
in  Lanarkshire,  was  laid  out,  ‘  full  of  long  straight  walks,  between 
‘  hedges  of  yew  and  hornbeam,’  and  such  gardens  as  Arley, 
Penshurst  and  Brockenhurst  were  created  while  ‘  Victorian  ’ 
gardening  was  in  full  swing. 

Nor  did  the  violent  change  from  the  formal  to  the  ‘  natural  ’ 
last  long,  though  while  it  lasted  it  is  accountable  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  much  that  can  never  be  restored.  Since  about  1880 
there  has  been  a  movement,  increasing  every  year  in  strength, 
to  return  to  that  old,  old  fashion,  of  what  surely  has  a  right 
to  its  name  of  the  Italian  Garden,  a  fashion  which  must  have 
some  deep  principle  at  its  root,  to  enable  it  to  hand  down  its 
main  features,  through  ages,  centuries  apart,  and  to  empower 
it  to  take  so  strong  a  hold  upon  men’s  afiections  and  tastes. 

The  Latins  saw  house,  garden  and  nature  as  a  whole,  and 
in  their  use  of  all  three  they  preserved  a  practical  ideal  quite 
apart  from  that  of  mere  magnificence.  We  are  apt  to  think 
of  the  Italian  garden  as  necessarily  attached  to  a  spacious  and 
palatial  building,  and  so,  indeed,  it  often  is,  but  there  are  also 
numerous  examples  of  Renaissance  villas  which  are  neither 
very  large  nor  very  grand.  The  rooms  indeed  are  probably 
lofty  and  airy,  but  the  house  is,  on  the  whole,  a  simple,  cream- 
washed  builcling,  with  broad  eaves ;  a  summer-house,  par  excel¬ 
lence,  open  on  all  sides  to  the  air  and  adapted  for  a  large  party  of 
people,  in  which  to  enjoy  the  hot  days  and  the  glorious  nights 
of  the  long  Italian  summer.  The  rooms  within  expand  into 
other  rooms  without,  which  only  differ  from  the  first  because 
they  are  open  to  the  sky,  and  the  walls  are  green  and  growing, 
instead  of  being  of  brick  or  marble.  The  host,  his  family  and  his 
guests  would  often  wish  to  be  out  of  doors,  without  sacrificing 
their  privacy,  and  the  result  was  the  secret  garden,  which,  usually 
near  the  house,  always  formed  part  of  the  scheme  of  a  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  century  villa. 

Perhaps  other  people  may  have  mourned,  as  we  have 
done,  over  the  two  giardini  segreti,  which  not  so  long  ago  lay 
on  either  side  of  the  Casino  of  Villa  Borghese,  outside  Rome. 
The  long  windows  of  an  apartment  on  either  side  of  the  house 
opened  on  to  a  broad  stone  walk  from  which  two  or  three  wide 
shallow  steps  led  into  the  gardens,  two  oblong  spaces,  shut 
in  by  walls  and  clipped  hedges,  over  which  leaned  the  great  ilex 
trees  of  the  grounds  beyond.  Fountains  splashed  in  old  stone 
basins,  and  made  a  refreshing  sound  in  the  green  shade ;  old 
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box-edged  beds  were  purple  with  violets  in  the  spring,  a  quaint 
aviary  and  a  stanzone,  or  orange  house,  bounded  the  further 
ends.  So  these  retreats  had  remained  since  the  days  of  Cardinal 
Borghese  and  his  friend  Bernini,  they  had  seen  the  ‘  teacup 
‘  times  of  hood  and  hoop,’  they  had  known  the  gay  and  graceful 
presence  of  the  beautiful  Pauline  Bonaparte  and  her  frivolous 
circle,  and  they  remained,  a  little  florid  in  style,  but  emphati¬ 
cally,  ‘  places  of  sweet  retirement.’  And  then  the  municipality 
came  into  possession,  and  the  walls  and  hedges  were  tom  down, 
a  cast-iron  railing  replaced  the  sheltering  boundaries,  a  land¬ 
mark  of  history  was  submerged,  and  the  charm  of  three  hundred 
years  had  perished  for  ever. 

Just  as  we  realise  how  well  suited  these  retired  spots  were 
to  the  manners  of  the  age  and  class  for  which  they  were  arranged, 
so  too  we  recognise  the  appropriate  character  of  the  broad 
tenaces,  the  long  groves  and  alleys,  the  evergreen  theatres, 
the  scenes  of  sylvan  banquets,  of  social  gatherings,  of  walks, 
talks  and  discussions,  applied  to  the  more  expansive  life  of 
courts. 

Above  all,  moreover,  and  under  all  circumstances,  the  Italians 
realised  the  value  of  an  enchanting  prospect.  Wherever  possible, 
they  chose  a  steep  or  sloping  hillside,  and  they  proceeded  to  lay 
it  out,  so  as  to  add  dignity  to  the  building  of  which  it  formed 
the  destined  site.  Even  the  finest  houses  gained  by  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  extending  the  architecture  by  terraces  and  balustrades 
and  by  erecting  architectural  substitutes  in  greenery,  and  the 
smaller  buildings  acquired  any  dignity  they  might  have  lacked 
by  the  same  means.  Villas  Palmieri  and  Gamberaia,  and  Villa 
Medici  near  Florence,  the  Lante  villas  at  Bagnaja,  and  that 
belonging  to  Prince  Torlonia  at  Frascati,  are  all  examples  of 
moderate-sized  houses  of  the  Renaissance,  which  owe  their 
distinction  to  the  manner  in  which  the  ground  around  them  is 
treated,  just  as  Mondragone,  Aldobran^ni,  and  Collodi,  and 
many  another  stupendous  creation  of  Roman  cardinals,  have 
their  already  great  size  and  importance  inconceivably  enhanced 
by  their  setting. 

By  the  repetition  of  enclosure,  terrace,  stairway  and  retaining 
wall,  the  eye  is  deceived  in  regard  to  plan  and  proportion,  as 
satisfactorily  as  among  the  winding  walks  and  confusing  copses 
of  Capability  Brown.  In  wandering  in  an  Italian  garden,  we 
take  a  long  time  to  discover  its  plan  and  extent.  As  in  a 
house  of  set  purpose,  the  space  is  divided  by  green  walk  and 
barriers  and  archways,  and  our  progress  is  carefully  enlivened 
by  variety.  The  terraces  where  the  sunshine  blazes,  prome¬ 
nades  of  comparative  publicity,  contrast  with  the  seclusion 
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of  the  secret  garden,  andj  descend  to  alleys,  guarded  by 
clipped  hedges  and  leading  to  the  shelter  of  an  ilex  bosco, 
cool  and  dark  in  the  most  scorching  midday  A  green  gloom, 
in  which  marble  figures  glimmer  faintly,  gives  place  to  a 
gay  parterre  or  scented  lemon  garden.  And,  as  we  have  said, 
in  planning,  the  designer  keeps  the  landscape  always  in  his  mind  ; 
you  can  always,  to  use  a  painter's  expression,  ‘  get  out  of  the 
‘  picture,’  the  prospect  is  never  ignored.  It  is  perpetually 
prepared,  to  break  upon  you  as  a  surprise.  It  is  led  up  to  as 
an  ultimate  purpose  ;  the  cynosure  of  the  dark  walk,  the  raison 
d'etre  of  the  beUa  vista.  There  is  no  attempt,  as  in  English 
nineteenth-century  ‘  natural  ’  gardens,  to  disguise  barriers, 
or  to  amalgamate  the  garden  with  the  landscape  ;  rather  the 
landscape  is,  as  it  were,  engrossed  in  the  general  scheme.  So 
much  so,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  think  of  Villa  d’Este, 
unfolding  its  lace-like  framework,  set  with  immemorial  cypresses, 
upon  the  mountain  side  at  Tivoli,  without  beholding  in  fancy 
the  glorious  view  which  makes  so  integral  a  part  of  the  whole, 
or  to  look  back  to  Gamberaia  without  remembering  the  ‘  silver 
‘  smoke  ’  of  olive  gardens  on  the  slopes  of  Settignano,  or  to 
picture  great  Collodi,  gaunt  and  baroque,  and  not  to  recollect 
that  its  plaster  statuary,  its  tea-garden  decorations,  are  raised 
to  the  beauty  of  romance  by  its  splendid  green  garden-building 
and  the  glory  of  the  country  side  on  which  it  looks.  It  is  the 
want  of  this  adjunct  which  makes  such  an  astonishingly  correct 
and,  in  the  main,  attractive  copy  of  an  Italian  garden  as  the 
one  at  Brockenhurst  in  Hampsliire  something  ponderous  and 
lifeless,  and  the  writer  has  seen  an  instance  in  America,  where  for 
the  sake  of  a  grand  elaborate  walk,  with  seats  and  recesses,  the 
best  of  the  view  was  sacrificed,  and  only  to  be  seen  by  mounting 
into  a  high  and  hideous  belvedere.  It  must  be  freely  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  other  countries  cannot  command  the  outlook  which 
can  almost  always  be  counted  upon  in  Italy.  The  lush  English 
scenery  is  inferior  in  austerity  of  drawing,  in  refinement  of 
means,  and  in  purity  of  colour,  to  the  South ;  but  it  takes  very 
little  to  make  a  vista ;  wliile  there  is  atmosphere  there  is  hope, 
and  only  the  painter  knows  how  often  the  possibilities  of  what 
is  so  important  an  element  in  a  picture  are  sacrificed  to  the 
desire  for  groups  of  ornamental  shrubs,  or  to  conscientious 
scruples  about  interfering  with  the  overgrowth  of  woods. 

The  practical  use  to  be  made  of  the  garden  and  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  afforded  by  it  were  the  determining  factors  of  garden 
design  in  Italy.  The  pleasant  screened  courts  for  meditation, 
for  confidential  talks,  above  all  for  love-making,  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  of  all  elements  in  Italian  life,  the  long  walks  allowing 
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exercise  in  the  cool  shade,  the  broad  terraces  for  dining  on,  for 
strolling  in  groups,  broad  enough  to  allow  of  several  walking 
abreast,  the  loggia  and  belvedere  where  the  host  and  his  friends 
could  sit  and  enjoy  the  loveliness  of  the  view,  as  on  the  famous 
loggia  at  Careggi,  where  we  can  still  picture  Lorenzo  discussing 
the  theories  of  Galileo  or  criticising  a  discourse  of  Poliziano; 
each  and  all  were  features  demanded  by  the  habits  of  daily 
life  and  having  a  special  significance. 

A  garden  built  and  planned  as  men  built  and  planned  their 
houses,  with  the  architectural  principle  carried  to  every  part 
of  the  grounds,  bore  that  relation  to  the  house  which  extended 
fingers  do  to  the  palm  of  a  hand  which  controls  all  that  lies 
within  their  area.  Water  was  plentiful,  and  it  too  was  pressed 
into  the  scheme  of  use  and  beauty ;  the  fountain  cooled  the 
air,  added  musical  sound,  gave  life  and  movement,  and  was 
itself  the  most  graceful  of  garden  furniture. 

And  as  the  corridors  of  the  house  had  been  filled  with  objects 
displaying  every  nicety  of  design  and  ornament,  men  set  to 
work  to  fill  their  green  courts  and  galleries  with  stonework  and 
garden  statuary.  These  adormnents  however  are  not  treated 
in  any  undisciplined  or  haphazard  way.  The  designers  do  not 
bring  a  fountain  and  dump  it  down  in  the  middle  of  a  grass 
lawn,  as  is  the  fate  of  Mr.  Story’s  great  fountain  at  Blenheim  ; 
every  detail  is  placed  with  balance  and  consideration  and  forms 
a  part  however  small  of  the  initial  scheme.  Aqueducts  prepare 
the  approach  to  a  fountain,  or  it  forms  the  centre-piece  in  a 
retaining  wall.  AtMondragone  the  balustrade  which  surrounds 
the  plateau  of  which  the  triple  fountain  is  the  central  feature 
follows  and  repeats  in  its  curves  the  shape  and  curves  of  the 
fountain  basin,  showing  that  they  were  planned  in  conjunction 
with  each  other.  At  Bagnaja,  Gian  Bologna’s  group  of  jet- 
black  travertine  athletes  who  hold  aloft  the  ‘  high  mount,’ 
the  crest  of  Cardinal  Montalto,  forms  the  nucleus  of  an  elaborate 
water-garden,  every  part  of  which  supports  and  enhances  the 
central  interest. 

The  power  and  effect  of  the  composition  of  the  old  gardens 
were  enhanced  by  statues  and  garden  figures,  placed  with  the 
same  careful  attention.  At  Este,  which  in  its  prime  was  enriched 
by  so  many  treasures  of  antiquity,  the  pedestals  may  still  be 
traced,  upon  which  these  were  displayed  separately,  to  the  best 
advantage.  Mr.  Triggs’s  illustrations  show  how  gay  and  sculp¬ 
turesque  the  figures  are  which  harmonise  so  well  with  such 
sweet  and  sunny  surroundings  as  those  of  Gamberaia  or  Gastello 
or  Palmieri,  how  choice  and  distinguished  a  nucleus  the  fountain 
groups  of  'pvUi  in  the  Villa  Pia  form  to  the  great  area  of  the 
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Vatican  gardens.  But  in  the  mountain  reservoir  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Villa  d’  Este,  where  Anio  rushes  foaming  from  the 
hills  to  fill  a  thousand  channels,  the  stone  gods  and  goddesses 
w'ho  recline  above  the  Fountain  of  Arethusa,  the  Queen  of 
Fountains,  as  Michel  Angelo  called  it,  are  rough  hewn  from  the 
very  rocks  over  which  the  torrent  sweeps.  In  stern  and  mournful 
Caprarola,  figures  of  heroic  size,  such  as  are  needed  to  retain 
their  value  on  those  gigantic  balustrades,  stand  round  the  five¬ 
sided  palace,  and  in  that  wonderful  upper  garden,  the  twenty- 
eight  figures  of  Hermes  and  Caryatides,  which  surroimd  the 
casino,  interspersed  as  they  are  with  tall  {cypresses,  are  given 
a  picturesque  and  decorative  character,  which  exactly  accords 
with  their  position  and  seems  to  place  them  midway  between  art 
and  nature. 

These  old  garden -makers  had  a  perfect  understanding  of  the 
art  of  composition,  they  knew  the  value  of  an  airy  parapet, 
upon  which  statues  stood  out  against  the  blue  distance,  they 
would  break  up  the  long  monotony  of  evergreen  walls  with  the 
gleaming  white  or  the  time-worn  grey  of  marble  or  of  stone, 
would  enliven  the  sombre  alley  with  the  silver  flash  of  water, 
and  could  produce  a  hundred  nicely  calculated  effects,  with  an 
apparent  absence  of  effort  that  makes  them  seem  harmonious 
and  inevitable.  And  they  made  good  use  of  dramatic  effect ; 
as  the  spectator  emerges  on  the  loggia  in  Villa  d’  Este,  the 
panorama  to  the  west  which  lies  before  him  is  of  startling 
loveliness,  but  on  the  left  hand  the  prospect  is  partly  hidden 
by  the  archway  and  buildings  of  the  belvedere,  and  it  is 
not  until  he  has  paced  the  terrace  and  comes  to  the  beUa 
vista  at  its  end  that  the  even  more  beautiful  outlook  across  the 
Campagna,  with  the  bubble  of  the  great  dome  dimly  visible  on 
the  horizon,  bursts  upon  him  with  a  fresh  surprise.  A  solenm 
avenue  or  pleached  alley  stretches  away,  long  and  sombre,  and 
seems  to  lead  to  nothing,  but  it  always  turns  out  to  be  the 
approach  to  some  adequate  goal,  such  as  it  is  felt  to  require : 
some  isolotto,  with  its  miniature  lake  and  frame  of  balustrading, 
set  round  with  orange  trees  in  pots  of  rosy  terra-cotta,  makes 
a  brilliant  climax  to  the  cypress  avenue ;  or  some  theatre,  of 
which  the  curtain  has  long  fallen  forever,  but  which  was  once  a 
shrine  of  merriment,  contrasts  with  the  dark  masses  of  ilex 
woods. 

It  was  the  sense  of  composition,  the  artistic  capacity  which 
they  had  for  seeing  all  the  parts  in  relation  to  the  whole,  that 
enabled  them  to  foresee  the  results  of  their  designing.  The 
designers  themselves  could  hardly  have  beheld  their  gardens 
in  perfection.  The  clipped  walls  which  Cardinal  Albani  planned 
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to  rise  so  exactly  behind  his  statues,  did  indeed  perhaps  attain 
their  perfection  of  dark  green  velvet  in  the  thirty  years  he 
enjoyed  his  garden,  but  great  groups  of  cypresses,  the  growth 
of  centuries,  composing  exquisitely  to-day  with  the  surrounding 
architecture,  rising  in  a  graduated  semicircle  round  the  grotto 
at  the  end  of  the  long  avenue  at  Gamberaia,  or  harmonising 
with  the  elaborate  scheme  of  terraces  at  Este,  are  arranged 
with  a  studied  effect  and  have  a  value  which  those  who  planted 
them  could  have  known  only  in  imagination.  Time  has  done 
much  and  perhaps  sometimes  more  than  they  dreamed  of,  yet 
it  was  not  chance  that  guided  their  planning,  but  the  perfectly 
definite  conception  they  had  from  the  beginning  of  the  effect 
they  intended  to  produce. 

Such  being  its  place  in  life,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  the  last  thing  a  garden  in  Italy  was  intended  to  be  was 
a  place  for  the  display  of  fruit  and  flowers.  Roses  and  some 
few  flowers  do  indeed  grow  in  profusion  and  form,  in  some  sort, 
the  tapestry  of  the  walls  over  which  they  riot,  without  leceiv- 
ing  or  needing  attention;  but  what  the  Italians  loved,  what 
they  still  love,  where  they  have  not  taken  up  modem  fashions, 
was  and  is  an  expanse  of  rich  and  ordered  foliage,  varied  by 
open,  sunny  spaces  and  a  stately  scheme  of  stonework,  and 
the  lemon  trees  and  geraniums  or  carnations  are  disposed  in 
pots  as  they  might  be  in  the  galleries  of  the  house. 

A  vital  difference  between  English  and  Italian  gardens  is 
produced  by  the  English  love  of  flowers ;  and,  odd  as  it  may 
seem,  a  wealth  of  flowers  is  one  of  the  new  elements  that  we  have 
introduced  into  these  gardens,  with  all  the  complications  that 
arise  from  the  necessity  for  protecting  the  roses  from  the  wind, 
or  letting  in  the  sunshine  on  herbaceous  borders. 

We  live  in  a  day  when  most  people  have  become  aware  that 
it  is  the  right  thing  to  aim  at  some  standard  of  taste,  and  a 
book  like  this,  which  aims  at  the  practical  realisation  of  such 
a  standard,  is  sure  of  its  effect.  But  its  full  effect  will  be  felt 
less  probably  in  an  old  country  than  in  a  new  one — less  in 
England  than  in  America,  where  millionaires  are  discovering, 
as  Roman  millionaires  discovered  before  them,  that  here  is  a 
new  and  fascinating  channel  for  the  reception  of  wealth.  Eng¬ 
land  is  already  equipped  with  countless  gardens,  the  details  of 
which  only  undergo  gradual  alterations.  In  America  it  is 
different ;  there  the  number  of  old  gardens  is  hmited,  space  is 
of  no  account,  architects  and  land^pe  gardeners  may  begin 
at  the  beginning,  and  the  large  initial  design  is  oftener  in  re¬ 
quest. 

The  desire  to  create  something  admirable,  particularly  when 
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joined  to  unlimited  means,  lays  one  open  to  tike  temptation  of 
choosing  beautiful  models  and  then  losing  sight  of  the  ‘  reason- 
‘  ableness  ’  of  their  design,  and  as  often  as  not  the  reasons,  the 
love  of  beauty  combined  with  convenience,  to  which  the  life  in 
Italy  gave  legitimate  expression,  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  mil¬ 
lionaire’s  search  after  grandeur,  and  a  garden  is  framed  and 
filled  with  elaborate  stonework  till  it  is  no  longer  '  a  green 
*  place.’  The  thought,  however,  that  has  been  put  into  an  old 
Itolian  garden  can  still  be  extracted  from  it,  and  the  fact  that 
every  detail  has  its  reason  is  worth  careful  study.  Contrast  with 
the  hideous  boundary  walls  of  the  ‘  cottages  ’  and  ‘  marble '  halls  ’ 
of  Newport,  which  look  as  if  they  were  meant  to  confine  prisoners 
or  lunatics,  the  seventeenth-century  wall  of  Villa  Capponi, 
whose  curved  and  voluted  plastered  material,  with  slender  stone 
coping,  pedestals  for  vases,  and  clairvoyCes  at  intervals,  is  an 
efficient  guard  and  a  beautiful  object  in  itself ;  or  the  low  barriers 
forming  seats,  which  bound  the  bowling-green  of  Villa  Salviati 
and  the  terrace  of  the  Vatican  garden,  or  the  charming  wall, 
with  pillars,  and  spaces,  and  buttresses  of  topped  cypresses, 
round  the  rose-garden  of  Villa  Palmieri.  For  our  day  has  been 
reserved  the  curse  of  the  gravel  path — one  of  our  gifts  to  Italy, 
where  it  now  detracts  immeasurably  from  the  charms  of  old 
gardens.  We  cannot  believe  that,  if  it  had  been  offered  them, 
the  old  designers  would  not  have  rejected  so  paltry  a  material. 
In  Plate  V.  of  Mr.  Tnggs’s  book,  the  entrance  to  the  upper 
garden  at  Isola  Bella,  half  the  beauty  of  the  erection,  which  is 
in  the  ample  style  of  the  early  baroque,  is  due  to  the  fine  diagonal 
pavement,  warm  grey  in  tone,  enriched  with  yellowing  lichen 
and  touches  of  dark  brown  moss.  The  noble  flagstones  which 
now  cover  the  courtyard  of  Villa  Pia  in  the  Vatican  (Plate  XXL) 
would  be  ill  replaced  by  the  poor  and  makeshift  texture  of 
gravel ;  and  the  beautiful  pergola  at  Pavia  (Plate  XXIII.) 
would  be  still  more  beautiful  if  it  retained  the  old  stone 
or  brick  paving  it  no  doubt  once  possessed,  or  even  a  pathway 
of  beaten  earth,  mossy  and  pleasant  to  the  foot,  which  was  the 
commonest  treatment  of  these  walks  and  avenues,  where  steep 
descending  paths  were  broken  by  transverse  ridges  of  grooved 
stone  to  afford  a  safe  foothold. 

The  pergola,  which  is  one  of  the  features  that  modem  garden- 
makers  delight  to  copy,  was  originally  a  support  for  vines  and 
a  pathway  through  a  vineyard,  but  in  the  garden  it  developed 
into  a  promenade  in  which  the  walkers,  sheltered  from  the  sun, 
could  look  out  over  the  prospect.  It  was  admirably  understood 
how  far  more  beautiful  and  telling  a  landscape  appears  when  it 
does  not  lie  bare  to  the  eye,  but  is  enhanc^  by  a  framework 
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and  is  seen  by  glimpses ;  so  the  pergola  was  generally  in  a  high 
and  open  part  of  the  grounds,  and  the  pillars  formed  a  series  of 
cadres,  rendering  the  views  they  framed  more  precious.  The 
dark  tiumels,  damp  in  wet  weather  and  airless  in  hot,  which 
one  has  sometimes  seen  in  England,  would  have  had  no  meaning. 
The  pergola  must  be  bright  and  enlivening,  the  wind  must  play 
freely  through  the  arches ;  nor  would  it  content  t^t  it  should 
be  rough  or  muddy  underfoot.  The  ground  must  be  of  well- 
laid  brick  or  stone — ^pleasant  to  walk  upon,  and  dry  at  all 
seasons. 

It  is  this  mingling  of  romance  with  liveableness  which  makes 
BO  strong  an  appeal  in  the  Italian  garden.  The  French  garden, 
as  exemplified  by  Le  Notre,  is  an  outcome  of  the  France  of  the 
time.  Imposing,  showy,  decorative,  it  has  all  the  artificial  spirit 
of  the  days  of  Le  Roi  Soleil  and  Louis  le  Bien-Aime.  The 
fierce  light  of  a  Court  seems  to  beat  upon  it  forever.  Its  great 
parterres  and  set  pieces  are  a  fitting  background  for  pageants, 
for  feux  de  joie,  for  a  life  of  publicity.  The  Dutch  garden, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  circumscribed,  prim,  and  private  as  the 
chamber  of  a  maiden  lady,  but  it  lacks  romance  and  poetry. 
Th?  Italian  garden,  splendid  as  it  is,  contrives  to  combine 
something  which  we  can  only  describe  as  comfort  with  its 
splendour.  It  is  a  place  in  which  you  long  to  linger  and  spend 
your  day.  With  all  its  lavish  ornament,  its  size  and  grandeur, 
it  has  a  homelike  feeling.  Here  you  feel  you  could  sit,  Uke 
Cardinal  Ippolito  and  his  friends  at  Este,  ‘  talking  with  familiar 
‘  and  homely  kindness,’  yet  those  moments  are  not  overlooked 
which  ask  for  a  wider  horizon  and  for  the  fascination  of  solitude 
and  mystery.  The  Italian  garden,  in  its  entirety,  forms  a  link 
between  the  domesticity  of  the  dwelling,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  beauty  or  wildness  of  nature  on  the  other.  It  expands  and 
amplifies  the  house ;  unrestricted  space  is  not  essential  to  it, 
for  however  small  the  extension,  it  is  felt  as  part  of  the  building, 
carried  out  in  a  mixture  of  foliage  and  stonework.  Both  are 
a  question  of  the  artist’s  design,  and  a  small  dwelling  may  be 
as  complete  as  a  large  one.  Indeed,  size  is  of  less  importance 
if  the  surrounding  country  can  be  pressed  into  the  scheme, 
and  the  garden-maker,  Uke  the  Romans  of  classic  days  and  the 
ItaUans  of  the  Renaissance,  sacrifices  trees  to  secure  distance, 
and  gains  vistas  and  perspective,  if  only  into  the  kitchen- 
garden. 

In  reviewing  what  has  been  said,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  by  the  fact  that  the  developement  of  gardening  as  a  fine 
art  has  always  been  the  work  of  a  particular  class,  and  that 
the  aristocratic  class.  It  has  always,  that  is  to  say,  marked 
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a  certain  phase  of  culture  and  matured  under  the  influence  of 
a  refined  and  exquisite  sense  of  the  manysidedness  of  life. 

*  Men  come  to  build  stately,  sooner  than  to  garden  finely,’  said 
Lord  Bacon,  recognising  in  this  art  one  of  the  ‘  last  words  ’  of 
culture  and  refinement.  It  has  been  the  expression  of  these 
things  in  Europe,  and  in  America  it  is  beginning  to  be  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  these  things  also. 

A  thoughtful  and  suitable  adaptation  of  a  classic  garden 
survives  in  parts  of  New  England — a  garden  indigenous  to  the 
time  and  circumstances  of  its  creation.  Its  prim  hedges  of  box 
and  hornbeam  are  suited  to  the  climate  and  architecturally 
adapted  to  the  straight  and  elegant  style  of  those  ‘  colonial  ’ 
houses,  those  white  wooden  buildings,  slightly  varied  with  red 
brick,  whose  Corinthian  pillars  and  Pompeian  decorations  mark 
what  America  looks  back  to  as  its  aristocratic  age.  The  walks 
are  bricked  or  paved,  and  dainty  pavilions  and  tea-houses, 
furnished  with  spindle-legged  tables  and  Oriental  china,  remind 
one  of  the  descendants  of  good  old  English  houses  who  walked 
there  in  hoop  and  powder.  The  stately,  red-brick  Georgian 
house,  which  the  lea^ng  American  architect,  Mr.  McKim,  has 
lately  erected  for  Mr.  Coolidge  at  Beverley,  Mass.,  exemplifies 
how  perfectly  the  style  can  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
country.  The  house,  while  full  of  the  comfort  required  by  the 
severe  winter,  is  provided  with  a  delightful  loggia  or  open-air 
hall,  taking  up  an  entire  wing  of  the  building,  and  admirably 
suited  for  use  and  enjoyment  during  the  great  heat  of  the 
American  summer,  which  rivals  that  of  Italy.  The  loggia 
broadens  into  an  Italian  garden,  planned  upon  sloping  ground 
and  fulfilling  all  the  purposes  we  have  been  advocating. 

Convention,  it  will  be  seen,  plays  a  large  part  in  gardens 
planned  on  these  lines,  yet  within  certain  limits  there  need  be 
no  lack  of  that  individuality  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  charms 
a  garden  can  possess.  The  *  grand  old  gardeners  ’  of  the  past 
were  individual  enough.  And  in  Italy  the  greatest  artists  and 
architects  did  not  deem  the  art  beneath  them.  Buontalenti  and 
Michelozzo  designed  for  the  Medici,  the  splendid  I  Collazzi  is 
from  the  hand  of  Michel  Angelo,  Raphael  and  San  Gallo  laid 
out  Villa  Madama  and  Villa  Papa  Giulio ;  to  Piero  Ligorio,  to 
Vignola,  to  Giacomo  della  Porta  and  their  scholars  we  owe  a 
whole  string  of  magnificent  Roman  villas,  and  these  men  all 
had  their  own  ideas  and  worked  out  their  own  conceptions,  so 
that  we  get  the  expression  of  different  minds  and  different 
periods.  The  Medici  villas  are  quite  distinct  in  character'^and 
detail  from  such  stupendous  creations  as  Caprarola,  Este,^and 
the  Pitti,  and  these,  again,  differ  from  the  more  flamboyant 
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work  of  the  great  days  of  the  papal  millionaires  or  the  frivolous 
reigns  of  the  Grand  Dukes  of  Tuscany.  Often,  indeed,  various 
styles  are  mixed  in  one  garden,  but  it  is  as  easy  as  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  separate  them. 

Much  of  the  charm  of  the  old  gardens  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  which  seem  often  to  have  been  as  fully  the  work  of  the 
owner  as  of  the  professional  designer,  lies  in  thp  individual 
touch  with  which  they. are  endowed.  They  speak  of  long  past 
summers  of  thought  and  loving  care,  of  months  and  years 
spent  in  that  pursmt,  ‘  the  inclination  of  kings,  the  choice  of 
‘philosophers,  a  pleasure  of  the  greatest,  and  the  care  of  the 
‘meanest.’  The  impression  that  the  garden  has  been  really 
loved  gives  a  charm  that  mere  soulless  copying,  the  revival  of 
a  fashion,  the  arbitrary  adoption  of  the  taste  of  another  age, 
can  never  impart.  You  may  arm  yoiuself  with  the  most  correct 
plans,  may  order  the  finest  balustrading,  an  unlimited  supply 
of  vases,  the  most  expensive  foimtains,  but  the  result  is  quite 
likely  to  be  a  failure,  to  be  cold,  heartless,  and  empty  if  the 
individual  human  touch,  the  sincere  and  understanding  mind 
are  lacking,  and  if  some  definite  and  truthful  purpose  does  not 
inform  the  whole.  What  a  strange  and  daring  idea  was  that 
of  the  architect  of  Hadrian’s  villa  to  build  a  long  straight  wall, 
with  a  paved  walk  on  either  side,  for  the  perfectly  practical 
purpose  of  affording  a  shady  or  a  sunny  promenade  at  pleasure. 
The  idea  is  so  bald  in  its  simplicity,  and  is  carried  out  in  so 
uncompromising  a  manner,  that  we  cannot  conceive  the  ordinary 
person  venturing  to  adopt  it,  but  no  doubt  it  satisfied  those 
critics  of  a  more  fastidious  day,  and  it  is  still  a  surprise  and  a 
gratification. 

The  scope  of  Mr.  Triggs’s  book  only  permits  him  to  touch 
in  merest  outline  upon  the  historical  interest  which  adds,  to  an 
extent  of  which  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  gauge  the  intensity, 
to  the  fascination  of  these  old  v^as.  In  that  land  of  an  old 
civilisation  there  is  not  a  comer  that  is  not  vivified  by  histories 
and  personalities,  and  many  of  those  terraces  and  parterres  have 
known  the  footfalls  and  the  trailmg  skirts  of  men  and  women 
who  haunt  for  us  the  chambers  of  Italy’s  past.  Exquisite  as  these 
gardens  are,  what  a  magic  is  added  to  their  beauty  when  we 
can  people  them'with  those  who  once  walked  in  them,  when  we 
can  ait  in  fancy  with  the  kindly  Cardinal  of  Ferrara  under  the 
cypresses  of  Este,  listening  to  Tasso  reading  the  ‘  Gerusalemme,’ 
or  picture  the  rugged  figure  of  Michel  Angelo^mounting  its 
terraced  steps,  or  imagine  Ijorenzo  de  l  Medici,  most  perfect  of 
hosts,  gathering  round  him  Poliziano  and  Pico,  Marsilio  and 
the  rest,  on  the  loggia  of  Villa  Medici,  where  we  look  down 
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on  the  self-same  scene,  with  Amo  winding  past  Bramante’s 
dome  and’’  Giotto’s  tower,  into  the  violet  haze  below 
Carrara.  The  long  summer  of  two  young  lovers,  Olimpia 
Borghese  and  Camillo  Pamphilj,  who  spent  their  honeymoon 
in  1647  at  Villa  Famese,  while  ‘  all  Rome,’  all  their  mannered 
and  artificial  world,  ‘  marvelled  at  their  taste,’  adds  a  fragrance 
and  a  tender  charm  to  the  many  memories  enshrined  in  the 
solemn  splendour  of  the  deserted  garden  which  looks  down  on 
Caprarola.  Every  garden  in  time  stores  up  memories,  and  it 
is  not  for  anyone  to  say  that  romance  and  sentiment  may  not 
gather  round  the  bedded-out  grassplot  of  the  fifties  and  sixties 
or  hallow  the  gravel  of  the  Early  Victorian  ‘  sweep,’  but  just  as 
a  house  collects  more  intimate  associations  than  a  landscape,  so 
the  sense  of  human  tenancy  will  be  more  pronounced  as  the 
garden  can  be  considered  essentially  a  part  of  the  house  itself, 
endowed  with  that  stability  and  defined  purpose  of  design 
which  marks  it  as  the  intelligent  work  and  the  habitation  of 
men  and  women. 

In  the  degree  to  which  the  garden  thus  enters  into  the  life  of 
man,  gardening  itself  may  be  said  to  rise  to  the  level  of  a  fine 
art.  It  will  be  objected,  perhaps,  that  in  a  climate  like  ours 
the  garden  can  scarcely  become  quite  so  intimate  a  part  of 
life  as  it  can  in  Italy.  Nevertheless,  it  may  with  due  manage¬ 
ment  become  a  sufficiently  intimate  part.  For  besides  the 
summer  months  there  are  many  days  all  through  the  year 
when  it  is  pleasant  to  be  in  the  garden.  Whenever  the  right 
measures  are  taken,  wherever  there  are  to  be  found  loggie  and 
arbours  facing  the  sun,  with  ramparts  of  clipped  hedge  shielding 
them  from  cold  winds  and  sheltered  alleys  paved  with  brick 
or  stone  for  walking,  the  number  of  days  when  it  is  pleasant 
to  be  in  the  garden  is,  of  course,  much  increased,  and  the  garden 
becomes  closely  associated  with  a  full  expression  of  life,  and 
to  that  extent  becomes  more  of  a  fine  art.  Thus  to  draw  the 
garden  into  life  is  the  ultimate  ideal  of  the  science  of  gardening. 
Carefully  held  in  view,  it  must  enforce  upon  every  owner  of  a 
garden  the  need  of  a  definite  meaning  for  every  alteration  or 
addition  carried  out.  Each  must  be  an  adaptation  of  the  garden 
to  life,  and  conduce  to  a  closer  intimacy  between  it  and  the 
dwellers  in  the  house.  Doubtless  if  this  end  were  held  more 
clearly  in  view  we  should  have  more  in  our  garden  of  what  is  ex¬ 
pressive  and  significant,  less  of  what  is  incongruous  and  irrelevant. 
The  success  of  such  a  project  must  depend  in  the  long  run  on 
considerations  having  more  to  do  wdth  life  than  writh  gardening ; 
for  the  life  that  is  to  inspire  a  garden  with  interest  and  signifi¬ 
cance  must  begin  by  being  interesting  and  significant  itself. 
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Art.  VIII.— admiralty  ADMINISTRATION 
AND  NAVAL  POLICY. 

1.  Naval  Policy :  a  Plea  for  the  Study  of  War.  By  ‘  Barfleur.’ 

London :  Blackwood.  1906.  8vo. 

2.  Memorandum  Explanatory  of  the  Programme  of  New  Con¬ 

struction  for  1905-1906.  Parliamentary  Paper.  1906. 

3.  Statement  showing  present  Distribution  of  Business  between 

the  Various  Members  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  dated  October 
20,  1904.  Parliamentary  Paper.  1905. 

4.  A  Statement  of  Admiralty  Policy.  Parliamentary  Paper. 

1905. 

5.  The  Naval  Annual.  Edited  by  the  Hon.  T.  A.  Brassey. 

London :  Griffin.  1906.  8vo. 

6.  The  Truth  about  the  Navy.  London  :  Chapman  and  Hall. 

1906. 

7.  La  Ouerre  Navale  Moderne ;  de  Lissa  a  Tsoushima.  Par 

Michel  Merys,  Lieutenant  de  Vaisseau  en  Retraite. 
Paris:  1906. 

8.  The  Battle  of  Tsushima.  By  Captain  Vladimir  Semenoff, 

one  of  the  Survivors.  Translated  by  Captain  A.  B.  Lindsay, 
2nd  King  Edward’s  Own  Gurkha  Rifles.  With  a  Preface 
by  Sir  George  S.  Clarke,  G.C.M.G.  London :  Murray. 
1906. 

Tt  is  no  new  thing  for  the  country  to  be  disturbed  by  a  violent 
controversy  on  the  state  of  the  Navy.  That  tide  which 
governs  the  affairs  of  men  affects  this  no  less  than  other  branches 
of  our  national  life  ;  and  as  our  people  have  now  again  learnt 
how  entirely  dependent  they  are  on  the  Navy,  they  have  also 
accustomed  themselves  to  dread  the  ebb  of  its  fortunes,  and  to 
watch  eagerly  or  even  anxiously  for  the  returning  flow.  The  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  are  far  from  ideal.  It  would,  in  every  way, 
be  better  that  a  uniform  level  of  efficiency  should  be  main¬ 
tained  than  that  such  fluctuations  should  be  allowed.  But 
the  history  of  centuries  holds  out  little  prospect  of  such  a 
consummation,  and  indeed  renders  it  almost  impossible,  by 
enabling  us  to  forecast  the  approach  of  the  ebb  and  so  warning 
us  to  prepare  for  it.  Periods  of  extraordinary  effort  thus  nor¬ 
mally  tend  to  be  followed  by  periods  of  neglect  and  false  security, 
which  continue  until  we  rouse  ourselves  with  a  start  on  finding 
that  the  supremacy  on  which  we  have  been  fondly  pluming 
ourselves  is  in  danger  of  slipping  from  our  nerveless  grasp. 
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What  follows  is  a  matter  of  familiar  experience.  It  is  unneces¬ 
sary  here  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  recurring  history  of  naval 
‘  scares.’ 

To  deny  that  the  present  agitation  as  to  the  naval  outlook 
approaches  to  the  dimensions  of  a  ‘  scare  ’  would  be  to  profess 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  pamphleteering  campaign  which 
is  still  in  progress.  There  is  no  periodical,  great  or  small,  which 
is  not  affected  by  it.  The  newspapers  of  the  breakfast  table, 
the  reviews  of  the  clubs,  even  the  ‘  society  ’  journals  teem  with 
articles  of  more  or  less  interest  on  naval  topics  ;  and  the  question 
which  each  seeks  to  answer  after  its  land  is  the  one  which  we 
have  heard  so  often :  Is  all  well  with  the  Navy  ?  If  we  were 
conscious  of  a  recent  cold  fit,  there  would  be  nothing  to  wonder 
at  in  this  recrudescence  of  the  old  cry.  But  there  has  been 
no  such  cold  fit ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Navy  has,  for  some  con¬ 
siderable  time,  been  basking  in  the  warmth  of  an  unprecedented 
popularity,  and  even  now  the  cry  that  the  cold  fit  is  on  us  is 
raised  by  only  a  fraction  of  those  who  profess  anxiety.  What, 
then,  is  the  danger  which  threatens  ?  By  an  almost  unani¬ 
mous  consent,  the  materiel  of  the  Navy  has  been  advanced  and 
developed  to  an  extent  hitherto  unknown  ;  we  have  had  the 
regulations  governing  the  personnel  and  whole  life  of  the  service 
radically  modified ;  our  attention  has  been  specially  and  re¬ 
peatedly  directed  to  the  redistribution  of  our  fleets  and  squadrons ; 

‘  reform  ’  has  succeeded  ‘  reform,’  till  there  remains  no  branch  of 
the  service  which  has  not  cast  the  sldn  of  a  few  years,  nay, 
even  of  a  few  months  ago ;  and  the  Government’s  professional 
advisers,  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  are  still  the 
men  who  have  given  us  all  these  great  things.  What  then,  it 
might  well  be  asked,  should  be  amiss  ? 

A  first  glance  at  the  controversy  scarcely  tends  to  answer 
the  question.  The  disputants  are  divided  among  themselves. 
Some  will  have  it  that  the  mischief  lies  in  this,  others  in  that 
direction ;  here,  jealousy  for  the  integrity  of  the  ‘  two  power  ’ 
standard  is  to  be  seen  ;  there,  lurks  suspicion  of  the  schemes 
which  affect  the  levy  and  training  of  the  personnel,  while  from  yet 
another  quarter  are  heard  doubts  as  to  the  maUriel  of  the  fleet. 
Each  of  these  criticisms  is  at  once  assailed  by  vehement  and  noisy 
contradictions,  till  we  have  a  confxision  which  renders  it  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  distinguish  between  the  essential  and  the 
accidental,  or  to  find  a  clue  of  purpose  in  the  tangle  of  cross 
issues.  But  reflection  suggests  that  the  main  problem  is  really 
twofold,  and  that  the  questions  before  us  may  be  briefly  sum¬ 
marised  thus :  Is  the  ‘  two  power  ’  standard  endangered  ?  and 
Has  the  Admiralty  rightly  used  its  opportunities  1  As  to  the 
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former  of  these  queries,  this  is  not  the  time  when  it  can  be 
profitably  discussed.  There  is  already  a  tendency  to  introduce 
party  rancour  into  the  debate ;  and  it  should  be  the  object  of 
all  who  seek  to  influence  public  opinion,  to  hold  the  Navy,  as  a 
national  institution,  free  from  all  partisan  taint.  This  will  be 
done  most  effectually  as  well  as  most  profitably  by  directing 
attention  to  the  second  question,  and  asking  whether  it  is  not 
here  that  we  must  look  for  the  chief  cause  of  the  vague  anxiety 
which  certainly  exists.  We  believe  that  this  will  prove  to  be 
both  the  more  important  and  the  more  comprehensive  of  the 
two ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  it  is  not  only  so,  but  that  it 
virtually  includes  that  on  which  we  deprecate  discussion,  our 
preference  for  it  will  be  the  more  abundantly  justified. 

We  assume,  then,  for  the  present  that  our  national  safety 
is  not  threatened  by  any  intention  of  the  Government  to  allow 
the  Navy  to  fall  below  the  standard  which  experience  has  led 
us  to  believe  should  be  maintained ;  and  we  may  do  this  with 
the  greater  freedom  since  not  even  the  most  extreme  pessimist 
declares  the  danger  to  be  immediate.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
certain  vague  possibilities  out  of  which  such  a  danger  might 
speedily  arise  ;  but  for  our  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  prophets  of  ill  have  but  sighted  the  spectre  on  the 
horizon,  and  are  not  yet  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  the 
length  of  time  which  must  pass  before  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  it.  But  the  numerous  other  topics  which  are  intro¬ 
duced,  relevantly  or  irrelevantly,  consistently  or  inconsistently, 
into  the  other  main  branch  of  the  discussion,  all  point  to  one 
conclusion  :  there  is  a  distrust  and  suspicion  of  the  naval  advisers 
of  the  Government ;  not  a  potential,  but  an  existing  and  well- 
formulated  distrust.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  naval  service 
and  of  the  nation  that  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  examine 
how  far  this  sentiment  has  spread,  and  what  justification  there 
exists  for  it. 

In  a  letter  to  the  ‘  Times  ’  of  June  5  last,  Mr.  Corbett  advanced 
the  interesting  theory  that  the  Admiralty  is  an  old  stock,  which 
is  not  patient  of  raffical  measures,  but  on  which  new  ideas  may 
be  grafted.  If  conducive  to  its  welfare,  they  will  thrive ;  if 
not,  they  will  wither  and  die,  leaving  but  a  scar  on  the  parent 
trunk.  The  true  meaning  of  this  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
justification  of  every  step  taken  by  the  Board  must  be  sought 
in  what  has  preceded  it ;  that  there  must  be  continuity  of  policy  ; 
and  that  no  undertaking,  however  showy,  should  be  judged  of 
itself  alone,  without  reference  to  the  conditions  which  prevailed 
at  its  birth.  This  is  an  important  point  which  is  too  frequently 
forgotten.  We  have  of  late  suffered  severely  from  the  dog- 
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matising  of  publicists,  dead  to  all  sense  of  proportion,  whose 
expressions  of  opinion  might,  for  the  most  part,  be  passed 
over  in  silence,  were  it  not  for  the  undoubted  fact  that  they  do 
the  Navy  a  very  real  disservice  by  coupling  names  with  adminis¬ 
trative  measures.  It  has  alwaj^  been  a  cardinal  maxim  of 
the  service  that  ‘  the  Navy  does  not  advertise  ’ ;  and  the  great 
bulk  of  professional  opinion  strongly  resents  any  ill-judged 
attempts  to  set  aside  this  salutary  doctrine.  Whatever  the 
lay  mind  may  do,  naval  men  never  forget  that,  by  its  constitu¬ 
tion,  the  Admiralty  is  a  Board  ;  that  its  responsibility  is  collec¬ 
tive,  and  that,  in  theory  at  least,  its  work  represents  the  product 
of  united  effort.  That  the  holding  of  this  view  is  by  no  means 
the  same  thing  as  a  blind  worship  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Board,  such  as  the  last  two  generations  have  known  it,  is  very 
clearly  proved  by  the  opening  chapter  of  the  interesting  and 
valuable  book,  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article : 
a  book  happily  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Vice-Admiral 
Philip  Colomb,  the  most  exact,  the  most  careful  student  of 
‘  the  art  of  war  by  sea,’  which  our  generation  has  known. 

The  author  there  refers  to  the  great  change  in  administrative 
methods  introduced  by  Sir  James  Graham  in  1832,  when  the 
old  Navy  Board  was  abolished,  and  its  multifarious  duties 
were  transferred  to  civil  departments  of  the  Admiralty.  It 
might  be  thought  that,  in  the  lapse  of  three  quarters  of  a  century, 
we  must  have  passed  beyond  any  danger  which  could  result  from 
this  change  ;  but  recent  experience  has  conclusively  proved 
that  such  is  far  from  being  the  case.  It  therefore  becomes 
necessary  to  examine  the  author’s  estimate  of  the  changes 
then  introduced.  He  points  out  that  ‘  the  political  and  execu- 
‘  tive  authority,  originally  centred  in  the  Lord  Admiral,’  after 
passing  through  many  changes  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
eventually  devolved  on  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  ‘  with  whom 
‘  it  remained  throughout  all  the  great  maritime  wars  from  the 
‘  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,’ 
but  ‘  was  never  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Principal  Officers 
‘  or  Navy  Board,  which  was  limited  to  the  administration  of 
‘the  supply  services.’  Per  contra,  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
being  composed  officially,  as  well  as  historically,  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  for  executing  the  Office  of  Lord  High  Admiral, 
was  not  directly  concerned  with  supply.  Its  duties  were  in 
the  main  directly  comparable  with  those  which  are  at  present 
held  to  be  the  proper  functions  of  a  General  Staff,  a  thing  to 
which,  as  the  voice  of  complaint  unceasingly  asserts,  the  Board 
of  Admiralty,  as  now  constituted,  bears  but  slight  resemblance. 
It  would  thus  seem  that  the  Board  has  lost  those  essential 
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attributes  which  it  formerly  possessed.  This  is,  however, 
not  the  case  ;  it  has  not  lost  them  ;  it  has  merely  overlaid  them 
by  its  undue  devotion  to  essentially  different  duties  which  it 
took  over  from  the  Navy  Board. 

Yet  in  1832  some  change  was  loudly  called  for.  ‘  The  Navy 
‘  Board,  and  other  civil  departments  which  had  gradually  grown 
‘  up,  had  become  so  inefficient  and  unmanageable  that  the 
‘  whole  system  was  thrown  into  discredit.’  The’  author’s  con¬ 
demnation  errs  on  the  side  of  leniency.  They  were  and  had 
long  been  sinks  of  iniquity  and  corruption,  in  which  peculation 
and  fraud  ranked  as  vested  interests.  The  alternatives  which 
Sir  James  Graham  had  before  him  were  either  to  subject  the 
Navy  Board  to  drastic  internal  reform,  or  to  abolish  it  altogether, 
and  bring  the  several  departments  under  the  immediate  control 
of  the  Admiralty.  It  was  a  period  of  radical  upheaval,  and 
the  more  extreme  measure  was  adopted.  The  civil  departments 
were  brought  to  the  Admiralty,  and  the  chiefs  of  each  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  one  specified  Lord, 

‘  who  brought  before  the  Board  such  matters  of  importance  con¬ 
nected  with  his  department  as  required  a  Board  decision.  The  fatal 
defect  in  the  arrangement  was  that  all  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
were  brought  directly  in  contact  with  questions  of  supply.  Their 
attention  was  diverted  from  their  proper  role — the  conduct  of  war — 
to  details  connected  with  mattrid.  It  was  a  peace  organisation.  The 
arrangement  was  ^ecially  pernicious  in  the  case  of  the  First  Sea 
Ix)rd,  who  as  the  Lord  supervising  the  Surveyor  of  the  Navy  was 
brought  more  immediately  in  contact  with  the  dockyards  and  ship 
construction.  The  evil  effect  assumed  more  importance  when 
wooden  sailing-ships  gave  place  to  armoured  steamers,  as  it  tended 
to  concentrate  his  attention  on  details  connected  with  ships,  guns,- 
and  armour,  and  to  divert  him  from  his  true  rdle  of  directing  the 
thought  of  the  service  to  the  best  methods  of  using  the  new  weapons 
which  were  introduced.’ 

This  statement  of  the  case  seems  to  be  entirely  admirable, 
and  pregnant  with  modern  application.  The  change  paved 
the  way  to  the  most  dangerous  and  insidious  of  abuses — those 
which  result  from  an  excess  of  zeal  and  energy.  But  the  present 
age  has  no  monopoly  of  zeal,  and  it  might  well  be  supposed  that 
any  evils  resulting  from  it  must  have  shown  themselves  long 
since.  In  fact  the  evils  indicated  are  not  new ;  they  have  for 
some  time  been  recognised  as  a  source  of  impending  danger, 
and  the  acuteness  with  which  they  are  now  manifested  is  a 
question  of  degree  rather  than  of  fact.  Modem  conditions 
are  favourable  to  their  growth ;  and  special  consideration  has 
to  be  given  to  the  enormous  developements  which — especially 
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in  late  years — have  takenj  place  in  all  that  concerns  naval 
materiel,  as  well  as  to  the  corresponding  materialistic  frame 
of  mind  in  which  we  tend  to  approach  all  questions  of  serious 
import.  To  keep  ever  before  it  a  clear  conception  of  what  is 
really  at  stake,  undisturbed  by  the  distracting  influence  of 
departmental  detail,  demands  a  great  mind ;  not  merely  an 
able  mind,  but  an  able  mind  enhghtened  and  strengthened  by 
the  study  of  the  sources  as  well  as  of  the  hmctions  of  sea  power. 
It  is  a  need  peculiar,  in  the  main,  to  a  state  of  peace.  In  time 
of  war,  contemporary  experience,  whether  personal  or  not, 
forces  itself  upon  the  attention,  and  determines  the  mental 
attitude.  But  in  peace  time  the  surrounding  influences  are 
widely  different ;  they  spring  from  the  workshop  rather  than 
from  the  study  of  war,  with  the  very  naturtd  result  of  a 
growing  tendency  to  raise  up  fetishes  and  bow  down  to  them. 
We  share  ‘  Barfleur’s  ’  opinion  that  the  cause  of  the  present 
discontents  is  to  be  sought  in  the  impression — we  will  not  say 
conviction — that  Admiralty  administration,  in  its  most  modern 
form,  tends  more  and  more  to  forsake  the  essential  for  the  non- 
essential  ;  to  neglect  the  study  of  war  in  favour  of  the  apotheosis 
of  matter  ;  to  prize  more  highly  the  tools  which  the  strategist  and 
tactician  will  use  than  the  skill  with  which  they  will  use 
them. 

Such  errors  are  in  themselves  sufficient  to  defeat  the  purpose 
with  which  they  are  introduced.  The  burdening  the  high 
offices  of  the  Admralty  with  a  load  of  unnecessary  detail  caimot 
but  prejudice  the  attainment  of  that  efficiency  which  is  the 
goal  proposed  ;  cannot  but  raise  doubts  as  to  whether  even  the 
material  force  which  it  gives  us  is  the  result  of  a  due  co-ordination 
of  the  essential — the  strategist’s — with  the  minor — the  engineer’s 
idea.  The  implication  is  serious,  but  it  seems  to  be  justified  by 
a  study  of  the  known  facts. 

A  further  accusation  frequently  levelled  at  the  existing 
Board  is  that  of  withholding  information  and  stifling  discussion. 
In  respect  of  certain  matters  of  detail,  this  is  xmdoubtedly  true  ; 
but  on  the  essential  point  the  Board  has,  it  may  be  thought, 
fallen  into  the  exactly  opposite  error  of  presenting  the  public 
with  matter  amply  sufficient  to  bear  out  our  contention.  In 
the  remarkable  Memorandum  dated  on  the  very  day  on  which 
the  present  First  Sea  Lord  took  office,  the  distribution  of  Admi¬ 
ralty  business,  as  previously  arranged,  is  contrasted,  in  parallel 
columns,  with  that  which  was  then  introduced.  Strategy  had 
always  been  the  especial  province  of  the  First  Sea  Lord.  In 
the  allocation  of  duties  under  the  old  system,  this  was  provided  for 
by  assigning  to  him  : 
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‘  (1)  Maritime  Defence,  Strategical  and  all  large  Questions  of  Naval 
Policy — to  advise.  (3)  Distribution  and  Organisation  of  the  Fleet. 
(5)  General  Supervision  of  Intelligence  Department  (including 
Naval  Attaches)  and  of  Mobilisation  of  Fleet.’ 

There  were  also  many  subsidiary  duties  attached  to  the  office, 
the  number  of  sub-headings  reaching  fifteen  ;  but  not  one  of  these 
contained  any  reference  to  the  materiel  of  the  fleet.-  The  object 
in  view  by  that  system,  under  which  Sir  Frederick  Richards 
and  Lord  Walter  Kerr  did  such  excellent  work,  was  to  ensure  to 
the  First  Sea  Lord  sufficient  time  for  studying  the  strategic 
needs  of  the  time  and  the  political  situation.  The  new  system 
has  altered  all  this.  There  is  in  it  a  great  show  of  simplicity, 
and  of  relieving  the  First  Sea  Lord  of  many  of  his  fifteen  duties, 
the  number  of  headings  being  reduced  to  three.  But  it  is  easily 
noticeable  that,  instead  of  lessening  his  work,  it  enormously 
increases  it.  It  gives  him  supreme  control  over  the  other 
departments,  and  allows  him  to  assert  that  control  at  his  own 
'discretion.  The  duties  assigned  to  his  office  are,  in  short : 

‘  (1)  Preparation  for  War  :  All  large  Questions  of  Naval  Policy  and 
Maritime  Warfare — to  advise.  (2)  The  Fighting  and  Sea-going 
Efficiency  of  the  Fleet,  its  Organisation  and  Mobilisation ;  the  Dis¬ 
tribution  and  Movements  of  all  Ships  in  Commission  or  in  Fleet 
Reserve.  (3)  The  Control  of  the  Intelligence,  Hydrographical  and 
Naval  Ordnance  Departments.’ 

The  words  which  we  put  in  italics  have  no  counterpart  in  the 
former  scheme ;  they  have  no  justification  in  history,  and  we 
believe  that  they  have  failed  to  justify  themselves  in  practice. 
In  adding  to  the  duties  and  increasing  the  power  of  the  First 
Sea  Lord,  the  new  scheme  necessarily  detracts  from  the  power, 
importance  and  status  of  the  Junior  Sea  Lords,  his  colleagues, 
so  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  change,  as  indicated, 
amounts  to  a  revolution  in  naval  administration,  and  reduces 
to  a  mere  shadow  the  old  contention,  still  advanced,  that  the 
First  Sea  Lord  is  merely  primus  inter  pares  ;  that  its  true  effect  is, 
for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  to  place  in  the  hands  of  one 
man  all  the  several  functions  formerly  exercised  by  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  and  by  the  Navy  Board ;  and 
this,  too,  at  a  time  when  every  department  of  the  Navy  con¬ 
tinually  tends  to  become  more  and  more  intricate.  If  then  it 
should  appear  that  these  changes  lead  to  a  neglect  or  want  of 
comprehension  of  the  principles  of  strategy  and  tactics,  the 
redistribution  of  duties  will  stand  condemned.  Such  a  result 
must  clearly  be  very  much  a  matter  of  inference  ;  but  we  have 
at  least  one  remarkable  illustration  ready  to  hand  in  the  almost 
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total  failure  of  last  summer’s  manceuvres  to  justify  the  very 
exaggerated  anticipations  in  respect  of  them  that  were  put 
abro^. 

In  January  1905  a  fleet-redistribution  scheme  was  carried 
out,  of  which  the  chief  effect  was  to  call  into  existence  the 
Reserve  Divisions  at  the  different  ports ;  the  ships  attached  to 
these  divisions  being  provided  with  nucleus  crews  in  place  of 
the  old  care  and  maintenance  parties.  Much  was  expected 
from  this  change,  as  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  ships  would  now 
be  fit  to  go  to  sea  periodically,  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  not 
been  the  case.  We  shall  presently  revert  to  the  outcome  of 
this  measure.  At  the  same  time  the  smaller  squadrons  on  dis¬ 
tant  stations  were  reorganised  on  new  lines,  and  new  names 
were  given  to  the  larger  fieets  near  home.  The  Home  Fleet 
which,  out  of  the  most  unpromising  materials  afforded  by  the 
port-guard  and  coast-guard  ships,  had  been  formed  and  organised 
by  liord  Walter  Kerr’s  Board  in  1902-3,  was  now  renamed  the 
Channel  Fleet.  The  existing  Channel  Fleet,  now  appointed 
to  cruise  between  the  coast  of  Ireland  and  Gibraltar,  was  to 
be  called  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  though  differing  only  in  name 
from  what  our  forefathers  more  correctly  spoke  of  as  the  Western 
Squadron.  The  composition  of  the  Mediterranean  Fleet  was  at 
the  same  time  modified  to  meet  existing  political  requirements. 

To  test  the  effect  of  these  changes,  it  was  resolved  to  inaugurate 
manoeuvres  on  an  unprecedented  scale ;  and  keen  expectation 
was  aroused  by  the  announcement  that  these  were  to  be  world¬ 
wide.  The  continuance  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  in  1905 
rendered  it  undesirable  that  these  manoeuvres  should  then  be 
held,  but  during  last  summer  a  scheme  which  was  imderstood 
to  be  the  outcome  of  long  study  was  carried  into  effect.  It 
merits  but  scanty  notice  here.  The  avowed  intention  was  to 
illustrate  or  investigate  the  measures  which  should  be  taken  to 
provide  for  the  safety  of  our  commerce  in  time  of  war ;  and  for 
this  purpose  an  extraordinary  number  of  ships  were  employed. 
The  details  of  what  took  place,  and  the  violation  of  all  known 
strategical  principles  that  was  exhibited,  will  be  still  fresh  in 
the  memories  of  our  readers ;  they  were  fully  described  in  the 
letters  of  the  several  press-correspondents  who  accompanied 
the  fleets.  But  the  customary  official  report  of  the  operations 
has  been  withheld.  ‘  The  Board,’  said  the  Parliamentary 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  in  reply  to  a  question  in  the  House 
of  Conunons,  ‘  are  of  opinion  that  no  statement  with  regard 
’to  the  strategical  and  tactical  lessons  drawn  from  the  recent 
‘  manoeuvres  can  be  made  without  detriment  to  the  public 
‘  interest.’  Such  a  decision,  so  made,  can  only  be  interpreted  as 
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a  confession  of  weakness ;  for  if  it  had  been  intended  that  the 
manoeuvres  were  to  be  regarded  as  confidential,  they  would 
not  have  been  publicly  announced,  nor  would  correspondents 
have  been  allowed  to  be  present ;  it  would  have  been  made 
clear,  in  advance,  that  no  report  could  be  made  or  permitted. 

In  connexion  with  the  framing  of  a  strategical  scheme  such  as 
that  to  which  we  have  here  referred,  we  are  necessarily  led  to  con¬ 
sider  the  recent  fortunes  of  the  Intelligence  Department,  and  in 
this  task  we  are  guided  by  two  suggestive  letters  *  from  Mr. 

Corbett,  the  official  lecturer  on  Naval  History  to  the  War  Course  j 

Colleges.  From  the  date  of  the  formation  of  the  Naval  Intelligence 
Department,  the  Director,  having  his  office  at  the  Admiralty,  had  ■ 

alwa3r8  been  available  for  consultation  with  the  First  Sea  Lord 
on  points  of  strategy ;  he  could  suggest  or  discuss  the  general 
scheme  of  each  year’s  manreuvres,  and  had  an  important  share  i 

in  ordering  the  way  in  which  it  was  to  be  carried  out.  The  ! 

inference  from  Mr.  Corbett’s  letters  is  that  this  practice  has  been  I 

dropped ;  and  the  details  of  the  transaction,  though  they  attracted 
little  notice  and  are  not  generally  known,  are  somewhat  remark-  I 

able.  The  changed  condition  grew  out  of  the  establishment,  * 

in  1900,  of  the  now  familiar  War  Course.  This  was  at  first  a 
purely  educational  measure,  suggested  and  initiated  by  the  late 
Rear-Admiral  H.  J.  May,  an  officer  of  high  repute  as  a  strategist 
and  tactician,  and  at  that  time  Captain  of  the  Royal  Naval 
College  at  Greenwich. 

The  War  Course  proved,  as  Admiral  May  intended  it,  a  most 
valuable  and  important  adjunct  to  the  studies  at  Greenwich, 
and  has  filled  the  educational  function  of  a  General  Staff. 

According  to  Mr.  Corbett,  ‘  it  was  a  craving  for  all  that  a  General 
‘  Staff  means  that  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  movement  ’ ;  and  I 

this,  although  he  knew  that  the  other  and  more  immediately 
important  duties  of  such  a  staff — the  collection  of  intelligence 
and  the  preparation  of  war  plans — were  still,  as  they  had  pre¬ 
viously  been,  performed  by  the  Naval  Intelligence  Department. 

‘  Into  the  department  of  the  First  Sea  Lord,  the  officer  who  by 
‘  centuries  of  precedent  most  closely  resembles  in  his  functions 
‘  a  naval  Chief  of  the  Staff,  the  Intelligence  Department  was 
‘  inserted.’  But  this,  he  continues,  proved  unequal  to  the  second 
demand  made  upon  it :  that  is,  to  the  framing  of  strategical 
plans.  Thus  it  resulted  that  its  work  became  gradually  limited 
to  the  gathering  of  intelligence,  until 

‘To-day,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  increase  its  power,  it  barely 
suffices  for  the  current  daily  needs  of  the  Admiralty.  It  was,  of 

*  Times,  June  5,  9,  1906. 
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course,  never  intended  that  it  should  supply  war  plans  in  the  au¬ 
thoritative  and  originating  manner  of  a  General  Staff.  This  function, 
as  everyone  is'agreed,  cannot  be  separated  from  the  mrson  of  the 
First  Sea  Lord.  But  it  was  intended  “  when  directed ’’  to  prepare, 
in  a  “  purely  advisory  ”  spirit,  plans  of  campaign  for  the  “  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Board.”  ’ 

To  this,  we  are  told,  it  has  proved  unequal,  and  we  learn,  with¬ 
out  astonishment,  that,  ‘  after  all  these  years  of  strong  endeavour, 
‘  there  is  to-day  no  machinery  at  the  Admiralty  or  elsewhere  for 
‘  the  manufacture  of  plans  of  campaign.’  Having  thus  attended 
figuratively  at  the  obsequies  of  the  Naval  Intelligence  Depart¬ 
ment,  we  are  next  called  on  to  provide  its  successor  ;  no  difficult 
task  apparently,  for  the  War  Course  is  ready  to  hand.  It  shall 
wear  the  fallen  mantle,  though  it  cannot  but  seem  strange  that  an 
educational  body,  described  as  already  fully  occupied  with  the 
instruction  of  a  large  number  of  senior  officers,  should  have 
leisure  for  devising  strategical  plans  to  meet  the  varying  needs 
of  the  moment. 

Still  more  strange  must  it  seem  when  we  reflect  that,  since 
the  formation  of  the  reserve  divisions,  the  War  Course  has  neces¬ 
sarily  been  transferred  from  Greenwich  to  Portsmouth  and 
Devonport  in  order  to  suit  the  convenience  of  its  students. 
At  Portsmouth  the  captain  of  the  course  cannot  but  be  out  of 
touch  with  the  Intelligence  Department,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  plans  to  meet  actual  needs  can  profitably  be  framed 
without  access  to  the  mass  of  information  which  is  presumably 
collected  for  that  express  purpose.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  imderstand 
how  the  frequent  consultations  on  strategical  points,  which 
under  former  Boards  were  of  daily  or  even  of  hourly  occurrence, 
can  be  possible  between  a  First  Sea  Lord  at  Whitehall  and  a 
chosen  adviser  who  is  tied  to  Portsmouth  by  the  duties  of  the 
college,  as  well  as  by  the  command  of  a  ship.  There  is  a  very 
evident  geographical  absurdity  in  substituting  the  captain  of 
the  ‘Terpsichore,’  as  a  confidential  adviser,  for  the  Director 
of  Naval  Intelligence. 

t  After  all,  the  Intelligence  Department  is  what  it  is  made ; 
and  we  do  not  find  in  Mr.  Corbett’s  narrative  any  vaUd  reason 
for  its  not  having  been  duly  strengthened.  We  should  then 
have  had  in  effect  a  fully  develop^  strategical  department, 
a  real  staff  of  the  First  S^  Lord,  while  steering  clear  of  the 
foreign  name  of  ‘  General  Staff,’  which  seems  to  be  repugnant 
to  the  conservatism  of  naval  thought.  But  unless  strategy  is 
held  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  nile  that  ability  may  be 
estimated  by  performance,  and  unless  the  value  of  strong  pre¬ 
sumptive  evidence  is  to  be  entirely  ignored,  it  must  be  admitted 
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that  the  present  Board  of  Admiralty  has  shown  a  singular 
incapacity  for  dealing  with  strategical  problems.  This  is  a 
consideration  which  cannot  be  lost  sight  of  when  we  attempt 
to  estimate  the  value  of  the  combinations  and  plans,  the  mean* 
ing  of  the  long  and  unprecedented  silences,  or  of  the  strange 
utterances  by  which  from  time  to  time  they  have  been  broken. 

We  are  thus  led  to  form  our  opinions  of  the  revised  Fleet 
Redistribution  scheme  which  is  to  take  effect  during  the  spring 
of  1907,  of  the  much- vaunted  shipbuilding  policy  which  is 
giving  us  the  ‘  Dreadnought  ’  class  of  battleship,  together  with 
cruisers  and  torpedo  vessels  of  still  more  disputable  types ;  of 
the  mental  attitude  which  can  find  economy  in  casting  aside 
everything  which  is  not  of  the  best  or  newest  fashion,  and  of 
the  remarkable  Memorandum  *  in  which  is  offered  the  only 
attempt  hitherto  made,  officially  or  unofficially,  to  justify  the 
daring  designs  which  have  signalised  the  period  during  which 
the  present  Board  has  sat  at  Whitehall.  Still  more  recently, 
a  great  flourish  of  trumpets  has  announced  the  advent  of  a  new 
and  improved  system  on  which  the  fleet  is  now  to  be  distributed. 
There  will  be  formed,  so  runs  the  proclamation,  a  new  fleet 
entitled  the  Home  Fleet ;  the  efficiency  of  existing  fleets  will 
be  amply  maintained,  and  the  striking  power  of  the  Navy  as 
a  whole  will  be  increased.  The  bait  is  tempting,  and  it  need 
cause  httle  wonder  that  the  public  should  be  ffisposed  to  take  it, 
without  pausing  to  consider  if  it  is  not,  hke  the  fly  of  the  nursery 
song,  put  to  hide  a  horrid  hook.  Such  a  hook,  however,  the 
critic  may  discern ;  the  meaning  of  the  Memorandum  is  not 
exactly  what,  at  first  sight,  it  appears  to  be.  The  number  of 
ships  in  full  commission,  whether  in  the  Channel,  in  the  Atlantic, 
or  in  the  Mediterranean  Fleet,  is  to  be  reduced,  and  the  new 
Home  Fleet,  whose  headquarters  are  to  be  at  Sheemess,  is  not 
to  have  full  crews. 

The  withdrawal  of  two  more  battleships  from  the  Mediterranean 
is  a  measure  which  springs  naturally  from  the  political  situa¬ 
tion  ;  if  the  ships  are  needed  nearer  home,  a  point  on  which  the 
Cabinet  is  the  only  capable  judge,  this  particular  reduction  is 
justified,  as  was  the  recall  of  all  battleships  from  the  China 
station  after  the  victory  of  Tsushima,  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
Japanese  alliance,  had  made  it  clear  that  danger  need  no  longer 
be  apprehended  in  Far  Eastern  waters.  But  the  treatment  of 
the  Channel  Fleet  is  on  another  footing.  The  experience  of 
many  wars  has  shown  us  that  the  seas  of  Northern  Europe  are 
one,  that  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  Channel  Fleet  extends 
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from  Gibraltar — or  even  beyond  it — to  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
and  that  all  fleets  operating  in  those  waters  should  properly  be 
considered  as  wings  of  the  Channel  or  Grand  Fleet.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  this  aspect  of  the  Atlantic  Fleet ;  and 
the  same  idea  logically  followed  up  shows  us  that  the  redistribu¬ 
tion  implies  the  numerical  strengthening  of  our  left  or  Eastern 
wing,  for  which  the  old  name  of  the  Home  Fleet  has  been  revived, 
at  the  expense  of  the  Centre  and  Western  wings.  Intrinsically 
the  change  would  seem  to  have  much  to  recommend  it ;  the 
progress  of  foreign  naval  developement  and  the  voice  of  public 
opinion — the  force  of  which  must  be  considered,  even  when  it  acts 
in  opposition  to  the  demands  of  strategy — both  require  that  the 
Navy  should  be  kept  face  to  face  with  the  North  Sea  problem. 

But  if  a  North  ^a  fleet  is  in  itself  necessary,  what  are  we  to 
think  of  an  Administration  which,  while  talking  of  improving  the 
‘  striking  power  ’  of  the  Navy,  can  give  us,  on  our  most  exposed 
front,  nothing  better  than  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  ships, 
not  fully  manned,  and  in  many  of  its  units  not  above  the  suspicion 
of  having  been  allowed,  by  want  of  the  necessary  repairs,  to 
fall  into  a  state  of  comparative  inefficiency  ?  Strategically,  the 
change  marks  a  reversion  to  the  idea  which  inspir^  the  first 
formation  of  the  Home  Fleet  by  Lord  Walter  Kerr’s  Board 
four  years  ago  ;  administratively,  it  does  not  compare  favourably 
with  the  work  done  under  the  former  scheme.  Nor  should  it 
be  forgotten  that  the  proposed  extension  of  Chatham  Dockyard 
has  been  abandoned,  and  that  the  project  for  the  construction 
of  a  great  naval  base  at  Rosyth  has  been  allowed  to  languish ; 
with  the  result  that  we  have  not  now,  and  cannot  have  for  some 
years  to  come,  any  base  on  the  Eastern  coast  equal  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  large  fleet. 

It  is  not  possible  to  consider  the  probable  efficiency  of  the 
future  Home  Fleet  apart  from  the  question  of  the  Reserve 
Divisions,  and  of  the  expenditure  on  the  maintenance  and  repair 
of  the  fleet.  The  formation  of  the  reserve  divisions  at  the  naval 
ports  two  years  ago  did  indeed  mark  an  advance  on  previous 
organisation.  Each  ship  had  two-fifths  of  her  crew  and  the 
more  important  of  her  officers  permanently  on  board ;  the  divisions 
were  commanded  by  Rear-Admirals,  and  went  to  sea  periodically. 
But  although  the  scheme  promised  favourably  it  was  not  an  entire 
success ;  partly  because  the  nucleus  crews  allotted  were  found 
by  experience  to  be  too  small  to  keep  the  ships  in  a  state  of  real 
sea-going  efficiency;  partly  because,  owing  to  the  practice  of 
turning  them  over  to  every  ship  which  was  preparing  for  full 
commission,  the  nucleus  crews  were  placed  at  a  relative  dis¬ 
advantage  in  all  that  concerned  their  duties  on  board  the  ships 
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in  reserve.  The  advantage  that  belonged  to  the  system  was  in 
fact  not  confined  to  the  reserve  divisions,  but  was  shared  by 
them  with  the_^sea-goingjfleet,  and  the  organisation  proved  to  be 
scarcely  equal  to  tlm  double  claim. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  modify  the  nucleus-crew  system  by  the 
introduction  of  a  sliding  scale ;  and  though,  in  accordance  with 
the  ostentation  of  secrecy  which  the  Board  affects,  no  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  published  as  to  what  fraction  of  the  crews  is  to  be 
assigned  to  the  ships,  it  is  known  that  these  will  be  divided 
into  three  classes.  Those  in  the  highest  class  will  have  com¬ 
plements  considerably  in  excess  of  the  two-fifths  which  were 
allowed  under  the  former  scheme,  and  there  will  be  two  lower 
classes,  concerning  the  organisation  of  which  little  has  as  yet  been 
heard.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  ships  in  the  highest  of  the 
three  classes,  constituting  the  Home  Fleet,  will  not  be  fully 
manned,  and  therefore  cannot,  without  a  misuse  of  terms,  be 
referred  to  as  a  ‘  striking  force  ’ ;  and  that  the  crews  appointed 
to  the  obsolescent  ships  in  the  Home  ports  will  be  no  larger  than 
is  necessary  to  prevent  their  grave  deterioration.  It  is  difl&cult 
then  to  see  in  what  essential  respect  these  smallest  complements 
differ  from  the  old  care  and  maintenance  parties.  The  general 
result  of  the  scheme  will  be  that  the  total  number  of  ships 
capable  of  proceeding  to  sea  without  the  drafting  of  men  from 
the  naval  barracks  will  not  be  raised  above  the  figure  at  which 
it  stood  prior  to  the  introduction  of  these  so-called  reforms. 
A  fleet  of  ships  imperfectly  manned,  worthless  as  a  ‘striking 
‘  force,’  has  been  evolved  at  the  cost  of  reducing  the  number  of 
those  in  full  commission.  We  are,  indeed,  promised  some 
improvement  in  the  state  of  repair  in  which  the  ships  are  kept ; 
but  on  this  point  we  have  no  satisfactory  information,  nor  the 
means  whereby  we  can  form  an  opinion  beyond  the  serious 
reduction  of  the  vote  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  fleet, 
and  the  pessimistic  view  of  the  financial  aspect  of  the  situation 
taken  by  the  late  Director  of  Naval  Construction.* 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  these  ships  which  are  deliberately 
kept  short  of  their  full  complements,  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  extraordinary  recent  developements  of  the  naval  barracks. 
There  were,  in  June  1905,  approximately  31,500  men  in  barracks 
and  shore  training  establishments  out  of  a  gross  total  of  129,000, 
and  nothing  that  has  recently  occurred  tends  to  increase  our 
admiration  of  the  system  which  has  put  them  there.  It  may 
be  admitted  as  indisputable  that  the  barracks  are  more  healthy 


*  Sir  W.  H.  White  on  ‘  Admiralty  Policy  and  the  new  Naval 
Estimates,’  in  the  ‘  Nineteenth  Century,’  April,  1906. 
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than  the  old  hulks,  that  the  bluejacket  of  to-day  m\ist  necessarily 
be  kept  under  training  for  a  longer  period  than  his  predecessor, 
and  that  the  partial  reintroduction  of  a  form  of  short  service  has 
increased  the  number  of  the  men  under  instruction  at  any  one 
time.  But  even  when  allowance  is  made  for  each  of  these  con¬ 
siderations  the  number  on  shore  appears  to  be  excessive,  and 
past  experience  suggests  that  a  welcome  might  be  extended  to 
almost  any  change  by  which  the  training  of  the  men  and  the 
maiming  of  the  reserve  ships  could  be  combined. 

The  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  ships  of  the 
Navy  are  distributed  into  fleets  and  squadrons  raises  the  further 
question  as  to  whether  the  units  available  for  distribution  are 
suitable  for  the  duties  which  they  will  be  called  upon  to  perform. 
It  seems  at  present  to  be  but  imperfectly  recognised  that  the 
elements  of  design  for  a  ship  of  war  should  depend  upon  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  principles  of  strategy  and  of  tactics.  Ships 
should  be  designed  and  built  with  a  single  eye  to  the  work  which 
they  wiU  have  to  do,  and  there  should  be  no  lurking  desire  to 
show  how  vast  is  the  capacity  of  engineering  methods  and 
appliances.  The  original  draft  of  each  ship,  showing  the  essential 
features  that  are  required,  belongs  rightly  to  the  office  of  the 
First  Sea  Lord ;  when  these  major  elements  of  the  design  have 
been  determined,  the  responsibility  for  the  engineering  methods 
by  which  they  are  to  be  realised  passes  naturally  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Controller,  and,  as  long  as  the  original  constitution 
of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  is  respected,  the  First  Sea  Lord  has 
no  further  concern  with  the  ship  until  the  question  of  employing 
her  arises.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  original  constitution  of 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  has  not  been  respected,  and  we  have, 
therefore,  no  guarantee  that  the  time-honoured  division  of 
responsibility  has  been  maintained. 

Consideration  of  the  features  of  the  ships  which  the  present 
Board  is  adding  to  the  Navy  forces  upon  us  the  conviction  that 
the  mechanical  spirit  of  the  age  has  made  very  serious  inroads 
into  the  department  of  the  First  Sea  Lord.  From  an  engineering, 
from  a  spectacular,  or  from  a  statistical  point  of  view  the  result 
may  be  wholly  admirable ;  and  since  the  great  majority  of 
ob^rvers,  leaders  of  opinion  and  ‘  men  in  the  street  ’  alike,  are 
content  to  regard  the  Navy  from  one  or  other  of  these  stand¬ 
points,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  the  voice  of  unstinted  praise 
should  be  everjrwhere  heard.  We  cannot  join  in  the  acclaim. 

The  experience  of  many  centuries  has  shown  that  the  realities 
of  naval  war  demand  certain  well-marked  types  of  ship.  These 
are  ‘  capital  ships,’  whose  duty  is  to  act  in  fleets,  to  seek  out 
and  destroy  the  enemy’s  main  force,  and  ‘  cruisers,’  to  act  as  the 
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eyes  of  the  fleet,  to  protect  or  to  cruise  against  commerce,  and 
to  perform  the  various  minor  duties  which  war  brings  in  its 
train.  For  the  capital  ship  the  primary  requisite  is  force ; 
for  the  cruiser,  mobility,  in  which  term  must  be  included  not 
only  speed,  but  radius  of  action,  and  the  power  of  numbers 
which  renders  wide  distribution  possible.  From  these  established 
principles  no  departure  should  be  made  unless  it  can  be  proved 
that  the  nature  of  naval  war  has  changed.  Recent  experience 
has  shown  very  clearly  that  the  rules  which  governed  the  counsels 
of  our  forefathers  in  the  days  of  oak  and  hemp  have  remained 
unchanged  by  any  of  the  mechanical  developements  of  recent 
years  ;  but,  in  spite  of  this,  the  shipbuilding  policy  of  the  present 
Board  shows  a  very  marked  departure  from  those  cardinal 
principles  which  are  enforced  by  the  whole  history  of  naval  war. 
It  is  undeniable  that  there  are  many  pitfalls  in  the  path  of  the 
designer  of  ships  of  war.  When  estimating  the  qualities  which 
capital  ships  should  possess  he  is  racked  by  conflicting  demands. 
The  ships  must  be  individually  powerful,  or  they  will  not  be 
able  to  lie  in  the  line  against  the  enemy ;  they  must  be  com¬ 
paratively  numerous,  or  the  requisite  strategical  distribution 
will  be  impossible  of  accomplishment.  These  are  necessarily 
the  primary  considerations,  and  must  continue  to  be  so,  as  long 
as  u^imited  money  is  not  available. 

In  former  days,  when  centuries  passed  and  brought  but  few 
changes  in  naval  construction  and  armaments,  the  golden  mean 
between  concentration  and  distribution  was  decided  to  lie  in 
the  provision  of  a  small  number,  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole, 
of  ships  of  the  largest  dimensions,  supplemented  by  a  much 
greater  number  of  medium-sized  ships.  Of  late  years  this 
policy  has  been  declared  to  be  impossible ;  the  argument  being 
that,  owing  to  the  very  rapid  progress  which  continues  to  be 
made  in  engineering  and  in  every  w'arlike  weapon,  ships  lose 
their  fighting  value  with  age  in  a  far  more  rapid  manner  than 
formerly ;  and  that  it  is  consequently  unnecessary,  even  xmde- 
sirable,  to  build  smaller  ships,  since  the  lapse  of  a  few  years 
must  provide  an  ample  number  of  ships  of  inferior  fighting  value. 
The  consequence  is  that  for  many  years  past  only  first-class 
ships  have  been  built ;  and,  as  the  perennial  struggle  between  the 
gun  and  the  armour  which  it  is  designed  to  penetrate  has  resulted 
in  a  continuous  advance  of  displacements,  we  have  now  on  the 
effective  list  nothing  but  very  large  ships,  even  in  the  lowest 
rates.  The  ‘  Royal  Sovereigns,’  of  over  14,000  tons,  which,  when 
designed,  were  spoken  of  as  exceedingly  large  ships,  have  been 
relegated  to  the  third,  if  not  the  fourth,  rate  ;  and  the  ships  now 
on  the  stocks  are  some  4,000  tons  larger. 
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If  this  increase  of  size  continues  to  be  encouraged,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  see  where  it  is  to  end.  We  are  already  approachii^  a 
displacement  of  20,000  tons,  as  against  the  limit  of  10,000  tons 
which  was  maintained  till  about  twenty  years  ago ;  and  the 
cost  of  these  ships  is  increasing  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
size.  The  first-class  ship  of  to-day  costs  very  nearly  two  millions 
sterling,  which  is  not  twice  but  three  times  the  initial  cost  of 
the  older  ship  of  half  her  size.  In  the  days  of  our  old  wars,  a  ship 
could  not  with  safety  be  given  a  greater  length  than  200  feet ; 
with  iron  or  steel  it  is  different,  and  material  difficulties  no 
longer  fix  any  limit.  We  know,  from  the  history  of  merchant 
shipping,  that  40,000  tons  may  be  exceeded,  and  the  cost  of  a 
ship  of  war  of  that  size  could  not  bo  less  than  six  millions.  Even 
if  the  navy  estimates  were  to  be  maintained  at  the  highest  level 
which  the  resources  of  the  country  will  allow,  it  is  evident  that 
they  would  be  incapable  of  providing  more  than  a  very  small 
number  of  such  ships.  The  result  would  be  a  navy  which, 
as  representing  the  apotheosis  of  matrriel,  would  be  sublime, 
but  which,  as  a  strategical  force,  would  be  an  absurdity.  It 
would  represent,  to  an  extreme  degree,  the  concentration  of 
power,  but  it  would  fail  lamentably  to  provide  for  that  distribu¬ 
tion  of  it  which  is  one  of  the  most  essential  factors  in  naval 
operations.  A  ship  of  the  largest  size  is  no  less  liable  to  accident, 
and,  in  view  of  recent  developements  of  the  torpedo,  can  scarcely 
be  held  to  be  less  vulnerable  than  a  smaller  one ;  she  cannot 
be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time ;  she  cannot  be  detached  for 
repair  or  coaling  without  seriously  weakening  the  fleet  to  which 
she  belongs,  and  her  cost — as  has  been  seen — tends  to  become 
prohibitive.  All  these  considerations  unite  in  demanding  that 
no  advance  should  be  made  in  displacements,  until  the  necessity 
of  it  is  shown  by  very  cogent  reasons.  It  is  our  complaint  that 
such  an  advance  has  been  made,  and  that  several  ffighly  con¬ 
troversial  changes  in  design  have  been  introduced  without 
justification,  without  any  satisfactory  explanation. 

When,  twelve  years  ago,*  we  protested  against  a  similar  ab¬ 
normal  increase  in  the  size  of  our  ships,  it  might  have  been 
defended  on  the  ground  of  the  ever-increasing  weight  of  arma¬ 
ment  and  of  armour.  Such  an  argument  cannot  now  be  used, 
for  our  largest  gun  is  not  appreciably  heavier  than  that  of 
twelve  years  ago,  and  the  armour  of  to-day  is  very  sensibly 
lighter.  It  is  therefore  attempted  to  explain  the  modem  de¬ 
velopements  by  other  reasons.  The  increased  range  and  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  torpedo  have,  it  is  alleged,  made  it  certain  that 
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future  battles  will  be  fought  at  extreme  ranges — six  or  eight 
or  even  ten  thousand  yards,  which  necessarily  leads  to  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  long-range  guns,  to  the  provision  of  a 
suitable  platform  and  of  adequate  protection ;  aU  which  force 
up  the  size  of  the  ship. 

The  concrete  form  of  this  idea  is  found  in  the  still  unfinished 
battleships  of  the  ‘  Lord  Nelson  ’  class,  which  are  of  16,500 
tons,  designed  to  steam  18  knots  and  to  carry  four  guns  of  12  in. 
with  ten  of  9'2  in.  To  judge  by  the  experience  which  has  been 
gained  with  the  very  similar  ships  of  the  ‘  King  Edward  ’  class, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  tactical  efl&ciency  of 
the  ‘  Lord  Nelsons  ’  will  be  very  great,  but  their  high  cost  and 
the  consequent  limitation  of  their  number  must  prove  a  strate¬ 
gical  disadvantage  which  may  not  be  serious,  only  because 
other  Governments,  following  our  lead,  are  building  sMps  of  the 
same  exaggerated  displacement,  the  same  exaggerated  cost. 
We  conceive  that  a  navy,  whose  capital  ships  were  all  of  this 
class,  would  be  in  a  position  of  extreme  danger  if  called  on  to 
wage  a  lasting  war  against  another,  composed  of  smaller  and 
more  numerous  ships,  of  the  same  aggregate  cost  and  of  equally 
modem  design.  The  danger  to  each  is  minimised  when,  by  a 
tacit  agreement,  each  limits  its  efforts  to  a  small  number  of  these 
splendid  but  absolutely  unscientific  creations. 

But  whatever  palliation  we  may  admit  for  such  a  design 
as  that  of  the  ‘  Lord  Nelson,’  we  cannot  allow  that  any  case 
has  been  made  out  for  that  of  the  ‘  Dreadnought  ’  and  her  sisters. 
With  those  who  have  sought  to  belittle  the  construction  of  the 
ship,  anticipating  or  alleging  failure  in  her  various  trials,  we 
have  no  S3rmpathy  whatever.  Judged  of  from  a  material 
standpoint  alone,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ship  is  a  magni¬ 
ficent  piece  of  work  and  reflects  great  credit  on  all  who  were 
concerned  in  building  her.  Faidts  in  the  design  we  believe 
there  are,  but  these  are  such  as  follow  naturally  from  the  abstract 
idea  which  first  devised  such  a  ship  ;  and  it  is  on  that  idea,  on  the 
imperfect  appreciation  of  the  needs  of  naval  war  which  it  betrays, 
that  the  blame  must  fall. 

It  is  very  generally  believed,  and  has,  indeed,  been  officially 
stated,  that  the  design  of  the  ‘  Dreadnought  ’  embodies  the 
lessons  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  design  was  considered  by  a  departmental  committee 
and  was  ordered  to  be  carried  out  several  months  before  the 
great  battle  of  the  war  was  fought.  It  is  a  matter  of  history 
that  the  victors  did  not  develope  their  full  powers  till  towards 
the  end  of  the  contest,  and  that  their  methods  in  May  1905 
marked  a  very  great  advance  on  those  which  they  had  exhibited 
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in  the  preceding  August.  It  is  from  the  battle  of  Tsushima 
that  deductions  as  to  battleship  design  should  be  drawn,  rather 
than  from  the  straggling  operations  of  the  earlier  campaign. 

But  if,  as  is  claimed  for  her,  the  ‘  Dreadnought  ’  embodies 
the  interpretation  of  the  war,  it  might  reasonably  be  expected 
that,  in  her  most  distinctive  features,  she  would  closely  resemble 
the  contemporary  ships  of  the  Japanese.  This  is  far  from 
being  the  case.  Independent  of  her  great  size,  which  is  a  conse¬ 
quent  rather  than  an  integral  part  of  her  design,  the  essential 
peculiarities  of  the  ‘  Dreadnought  ’  are  the  great  and  uniform 
calibre  of  her  guns,  and  her  high  speed,  exceeding  by  at  least 
two  knots  that  of  any  previous  battleship.  In  these  respects, 
the  Japanese  have  neither  set  the  example  nor  followed  it; 
they  have  not  aimed  at  superior  speed,  and  they  have  not 
abolished  the  so-called  ‘  secondary  ’  armament.  Their  ‘  Sat- 
‘  suma,’  recently  launched,  but  in  design  contemporary  with  the 
‘  Dreadnought,’  will  steam  about  nineteen  knots  and  will  carry 
an  armament  very  similar  to  that  of  our  ‘  Lord  Nelsons.’  The 
Russians  too,  interested  as  they  must  be  in  observing  the  trend 
of  Japanese  opinion,  are  here  in  agreement  with  it ;  and  if  there 
is  a  not  altogether  imnatural  disposition  to  think  lightly  of 
what  Russia  may  be  doing,  we  may  say  that  the  French,  whose 
designs  have  often  served  us  as  models,  are  building  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  Japanese.  The  one  only  feature  which  seems  common 
to  all  new  designs  is  the  increased  displacement,  the  occasional 
value  of  which,  as  a  tactical  factor,  may  be  admitted,  while  its 
strategical  weakness  does  not  affect  other  navies  in  the  way  that 
it  does  our  own. 

It  was  known  from  the  first  that  the  report  of  the  Admiralty 
Committee  on  Designs  would  not  be  published ;  and  in  the 
belief  that  we  were  in  possession  of  information  denied  to  other 
neutral  nations,  the  decision  to  withhold  it  was  rightly  approved ; 
though  not  without  a  hope  that  the  Admiralty  would  see  fit  to 
make  some  pronouncement  in  justification  of  the  radical  changes 
which  were  being  introduced.  But  no  such  pronouncement 
was  made,  and  a  policy  of  extreme  secrecy  was  persisted  in 
imtil  it  became  obvious  that  the  details  of  the  design  were 
already  public  property.  An  official  Memorandum  was  then 
published,  confirming  what  was  already  known  of  the  ‘  Dread- 
‘  nought,’  but  still  withholding  all  detailed  information  regarding 
the  other  types  included  in  the  same  programme.  The  most 
important  sentence  of  the  paper  is  that  in  which  the  Board 
states  its  conception  of  naval  war.  It  runs  : — 

‘  Mobility  of  forces  is  a  prime  necessity  in  war.  The  greater  the 
mobility,  the  greater  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  strategic  advantage. 
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This  mobility  is  represented  by  speed  and  fuel  endurance.  Superior 
speed  also  rives  the  power  of  choosing  the  range.  To  gain  the 
advantage,  the  speed  designed  for  the  “  Dreadnought  ”  is  twenty-one 
knots.’ 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  passage  alone  provides 
ample  justification  for  all  the  strictures  that  have  been  passed 
on  the  Admiralty  for  its  want  of  strategical  and  tactical  out¬ 
look.  It  frees  it,  at  any  rate,  from  any  charge  of  plagiarism, 
and  shows  us  that  the  writer,  evolving  lus  matter  from  his  own 
brain  and  ‘  concentred  all  in  self,’  has  not  worried  himself  with 
reading  the  many  able  and  suggestive  articles  on  the  war  and 
its  lessons  which  have  appeared  in  England  and  America,*  to 
Bay  nothing  of  the  cogent  reasoning  of  French  writers,  whose 
arguments  are  in  essential  agreement  with  those  more  recently 
advanced  by  M.  Merys  in  his  valuable  essay,  ‘  De  Lissa  a  Tsou- 
‘shima,’  and  supported  by  Vice-Admiral  Humann,  who,  in  a 
preface  to  M.  Merys’  little  volume,  wTites  : 

‘  Ah !  la  vitesse,  la  survitesse  !  .  .  .  Idole  aux  pieds  d’argile,  devant 
laquelle  nos  rainistres  parlementaires  se  montrent  trop  facilement 
enclins  a  sacrifier  les  elements  decisifs  de  la  victoire,  les  seals  qui 
comptent  et  agissent  quand  I’ennemi  est  au  contact ;  nombre  et 

i)uis8ance  de  I’artillerie,  gros  stock  de  munitions,  stabilite  de  plate- 
orme,  agility  evolutive.  .  .  .  Quelle  role  la  vitesse  a-t-elle  joue  dans 
le  combat  de  Tsoushima  ?  Et  Rodjetsvensky,  n’aurait-il  pas  tire 
plus  de  profit  d’une  majoration  de  combustible,  arrime  dans  de 
bonnes  conditions  de  stability,  que  du  dernier  noeud  problematique 
Bommeillant  dans  ses  cylindres  et  acquis  au  prix  de  sacrifices  que 
tons  les  marins  connaissent  ?  ’ 

M.  M4rys  enforces  this  and  other  important  lessons.  He 
insists  that,  to  conquer  the  battleship,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
pierce  her  belt ;  it  is  sufficient  to  carry  guns  heavy  enough  to 
compel  the  enemy  to  load  his  ship  with  armour.  This  requires 
a  certain  number  of  large  guns,  but  leaves  ample  opportunity 
for  the  developement  of  a  secondary  armament  which,  by  the 
rapidity  of  its  fire,  will  overwhelm  the  enemy  with  a  cloud  of 
bursting  shell.  We  know  now,  by  the  Russian  evidence,  that  it 
was  by  this  secondary  fire  that  Rojestvensky’s  fleet  was  over¬ 
come,  and  that  it  is  far  from  certain  that  those  ships  which 
were  sunk  were  sunk  by  the  fire  of  the  great  guns.  ‘  Les 
‘  demieres  guerres,’  he  says,  ‘  ont  montre  les  effets  foudroyants 
‘de  Tartillerie  a  tir  rapide.  .  .  .  Le  Yalou  avait  6te  le  triomphe 

•  Notably,  *  Reflections  .  .  .  suggested  by  the  Battle  of  the  Sea 
of  Japan,’  by  Captain  Mahan ;  in  ‘  Proceedings  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Institute,’  No.  118  (June,  1906). 


‘  des  moyens  calibres.  .  .  •  C’est  encore  a  eux  que  Tsoushima 
‘  dut  son  caract^re  ecrasant.’ 

It  would  scarcely  be  correct  to  say  that  round  these  two 
points — speed  and  rapid  fire — a  controversy  has  been  raging  b 
the  English  magazines,  for  the  arguments  against  them,  as 
stated  by  the  writer  of  a  series  of  articles  in  ‘  Blackwood’s 
‘  Magazine,’  *  have  never  been  rebutted,  never  answered, 
never  acknowledged  by  the  Admiralty,  although  the  ‘  Times  ’ 
and  other  leading  newspapers  have  insisted  that  the  case,  as 
made  out,  is  so  logically  convincing  that  persistence  in  silence 
cannot  fail  to  produce  an  unfavourable  impression.  In  relation 
to  which  we  may  consider  the  attitude  of  a  self-constituted 
apologist  of  the  Admiralty,f  who  writes  : 


‘  The  truth  about  the  navy  can  only  be  half  told,  for  to  tell  the 
whole  truth  would  be  to  give  away  to  our  enemies  secrets  beyond 

Erice  ’ ;  and  again,  ‘  It  is  no  use  denying  the  fact  that  the  criticisms 
ave  been  unanswered  by  the  Admiralty.  The  reason  why  the  Ses 
Lords  have  not  answered  the  speed  criticism  is  obvious.  The  matter 
is  a  technical  one,  and  its  discussion  involves  the  revelation  of  s 
secret  which  Continental  friends  would  give  a  great  deal  to  know. 
This  secret  relates  to  a  combination  of  science  and  tactics  whichi 
for  once  in  the  history  of  England,  is  not  the  property  of  any  other 
Power.’ 


In  the  olden  time,  when  a  state  of  war  was  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception,  navies,  as  we  have  seen,  consisted  of  shipe 
of  the  line  and  cruisers.  There  was  but  a  small  proportion  of 


and  compare  it  with  that  of  Sir  Cyprian  Bridge,  who,  in  a  letter 
to  the  ‘  Times  ’  of  November  2  last,  wrote  : 


‘  In  directing  attention  to  the  fallacy — as  I  believe  it  to  be— of 
“  superior  speed  ”  in  battleships,  there  is  neither  intention  nor 
necessity  to  disparage  the  “  Dreadnought  ”  in  herself.  No  one 
denies  that  she  is  a  powerful  ship.  What  is  maintained  b  that  an 
equally  powerful  addition,  both  strategical  and  tactical,  might  have 
been  made  to  the  navy  at  less  cost,  or  a  more  powerful  addition  at 
the  same  cost.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  too  much  money  has  been 
expended  on  an  element  of  secondary  importance.  .  .  .  Even  when 
divested  of  all  the  accompanying  laudatory  comment,  the  published 
reports  of  the  “  Dreadnought’s ’’  trials  show  that  her  designer  hw 
attained  all  that  was  aimed  at ;  and  she  is  consequently,  and  withm 
those  limits,  a  success.  There  is  absolutely  no  ground  for  doubting 
the  designer’s  skill.  The  question  is,  was  the  object  arrived  at  the 
best  that  could  have  been  attained  ?  ’ 


*  Now  reprinted  in  ‘  Naval  Policy.’ 
t  Vanity  Fair,  24  October  1906. 
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ships  of  any  intermediate  type,  and  the  few  that  were  built 
justified  their  existence  by  their  aptitude  for  certain  duties — 
especially  for  convoy  service — and  by  their  cheapness.  Putting 
these  on  one  side,  the  experience  of  our  forefathers  led  them  to 
decide  that  where  frigates — ^that  is,  cruisers — did  not  possess  a 
sufficiency  of  material  force  for  the  duty  in  hand,  the  object 
sought  would  be  best  attained  by  supporting  them,  .as  occasion 
required,  by  ships  of  the  line  rather  than  by  increasing  their 
dimensions  to  a  point  at  which  the  resulting  cost  would  prohibit 
the  necessary  power  of  numbers.  But  now,  in  long  years  of 
peace,  all  this  very  sound  doctrine  has  been  lost  sight  of. 

The  Naval  Defence  Act  of  1889  provided  the  navy  with 
such  a  proportion  of  cruisers  as  our  most  capable  officers  of  that 
day,  among  whom  was  Sir  Geoffrey  Hornby,  believed  to  be 
necessary ;  and  if  it  erred  on  the  side  of  increasing  the  size  of 
some  of  these  ships  beyond  the  limits  which  experience  of  war 
would  justify,  it  did  not  at  least  allow  the  navy  to  suffer  by  the 
extravagance.  The  greater  cost  of  the  larger  types  of  ships 
th^n  introduced  was  not  at  that  time  allowed  to  subtract  too 
largely  from  the  numbers  which  were  held  to  be  necessary. 
But  of  late  the  Board  of  Admiralty  has  altered  all  this.  There 
has,  since  the  Naval  Defence  Act,  been  an  enormous  increase 
in  the  size  of  individual  cruisers,  supplemented  latterly  by  a 
refusal  to  build  to  any  but  the  very  largest  class. 

The  climax  of  absurdity  was  reached  by  the  Navy  Estimates 
of  1905-1906,  which  included  no  provision  for  the  construction 
of  any  ship  intermediate  between  the  so-called  ‘  armoured 
‘  cruisers  ’  of  the  ‘  Invincible  ’  class,  and  the  torpedo  craft  which 
have  become  so  essential  in  modern  warfare.  For  the  completion 
of  the  picture  one  touch  only  was  wanted,  and  that  touch  is  given 
by  the  Estimates  for  the  current  financial  year,  which  make  no 
provision  whatever  for  the  addition  of  any  cruiser,  large  or  small. 

But,  in  fact,  the  applying  the  name  ‘  cruisers  ’  to  the  ‘  In- 
‘  vincible  ’  class  is  a  curious  misuse  of  language.  A  mere  con¬ 
sideration  of  their  characteristics  will  show  how  entirely  un¬ 
justifiable  is  the  t3rpe.  The  ships  are  of  practically  the  same 
dimensions  and  of  the  same  cost  as  those  of  the  ‘  Dreadnought  ’ 
class ;  indeed,  the  only  essential  difference  between  the  two  is 
that  the  ‘  cruiser  ’  exchanges  one  pair  of  the  ‘  Dreadnought’s  ’ 
12-inch  guns  and  a  large  proportion  of  her  armour  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  excess  of  speed.  We  are  again  not  concerned  to  deny 
that  the  building  such  ships  is  a  work  of  the  greatest  excellence. 
But  to  provide  a  field  for  the  skill  of  the  engineer  is  not’the  first 
object  of.  the  navy ;  and  we  naturally  ask  ourselves  what  use 
can  be  made  of  them.  No  answer  suggests  itself,  and  neither 
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‘  Barfleur  ’  nor  M.  Merys,  neither  Captain  Da  veiny  *  nor  Captain 
Mahan,  can  help  us  to  discover  one. 

Regarded  individually,  these  ships  are  beyond  doubt  more 
powerful  than  anything  which  has  hitherto  been  constructed 
to  bear  the  name  of  cruiser ;  but  even  their  admirers  must  allow 
that  strategically  they  are  not  cruisers,  in  that  they  cannot  be 
distributed  as  cruisers  must  be  in  war ;  nor  are  they  battle¬ 
ships,  for  although  they  are  provided  with  battleship  arma¬ 
ments,  their  protection  is  quite  inadequate  for  the  line  of  battle, 
while  their  extreme  length  must  make  them  tactically  un¬ 
handy.  The  best  that  can  be  said  for  them  is  that  they  are 
nondescripts ;  but  the  amount  of  money  which  they  represent, 
and,  still  more,  the  great  numbers  of  men  which  they  carry, 
must  necessarily  inspire  an  admiral  with  anxiety  for  their 
welfare  to  an  ej^nt  which  will  prejudice  their  use  on  detached 
service.  We  find,  accordingly,  as  would  be  expected,  that 
armoured  cruisers  are  employed  always  in  squadrons  under 
flag  officers,  that  they  are  closely  attached  to  the  main  battle 
fleets,  and  that  in  the  day  of  action  no  better  use  can  be  found 
for  them  than  to  bring  them  into  the  line  and  allow  them  to 
take  their  chance.  So  much  the  worse  for  them  and  for  the 
country  if  they  are  compromised  by  their  weakness.  We  agree 
entirely  with  M.  Merys’  presentment  of  the  case  when  he  sug¬ 
gests  that  in  the  late  war  the  armoured  cruisers  did  nothing 
that  battleships  could  not  have  done  as  well,  or  better.  The 
heavy-armoured  cruiser  fails,  accordingly,  as  a  battleship  no 
less  than  as  a  cruiser.  As  to  our  latest  examples  of  the  type, 
the  three  ships  of  the  ‘  Invincible  ’  class,  we  have  the  certain 
knowledge  that  together  they  will  cost  more  than  five  millions 
sterling,  and  that  for  this  sum  of  money  ten  cruisers  of  mode¬ 
rate  size — as  size  is  reckoned  nowadays — or  twenty  of  small 
size  could  be  built. 

We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  higher  numbers  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  safe  conduct  of  the  varied  operations  of  naval  war, 
and  we  cannot  but  remember  to  the  discredit  of  the  present  Board 
of  Admiralty  that  they  are,  on  the  one  hand,  refusing  to  build 
new  cruisers,  properly  so-called,  while  they  have,  on  the  other 
hand, thrown  aside  as  useless  a  considerable  number  of  the  cruisers 
built  under  the  Naval  Defence  Act.  If  the  ships  were  worn  out 
they  should  have  been  replaced ;  if  they  could  still  have  been 
made  effective  they  should  not  have  been  thrown^away.  The 
outlook  is  very  far  from  being  reassuring,  and  the  only  ray  of 
hope  springs  &om  the  determination  of  the  Board  to  build  no 
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more  armoured  cruisers  for  the  present.  It  is  barely  possible 
that  they  have  become  convinced  of  their  past  errors,  and  that 
a  reversion  to  rational  types  may  follow. 

The  policy  of  the  Board  with  regard  to  torpedo  craft  shows 
exactly  the  same  misconceptions.  The  types  in  favour  exhibit 
enormous  increase  both  in  size  and  cost.  There  is  already  a 
whole  class  of  ‘  ocean-going  destroyers  ’  in  hand,  estimated  to 
cost  some  143,0001.  each ;  there  is  an  experimental  ship  of 
1,800  tons,  described  also  as  a  destroyer,  and  estimated  to  cost 
more  than  280,0001. ;  the  very  torpedo-boats  have  been  enlarged 
to  such  a  point  that  it  has  been  judged  advisable  to  shroud  the 
fact  in  the  smoke  of  a  new  phraseology,  in  accordance  with 
which  we  are  informed  that  a  class  of  ‘  coastal  destroyers  ’  will 
be  built  at  a  cost  of  43,0001.  each.  As  might  reasonably  be 
expected,  this  enormous  increase  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  reduction  of  numbers.  There  has,  indeed,  been 
a  brave  show  of  torpedo  craft  in  the  proposals  laid  before  the 
country  ;  but  during  this  last  summer,  when  the  Parliamentary 
cry  for  retrenchment  was  raised,  the  construction  of  whole 
classes  of  torpedo  craft  was  abandoned  in  deference  to  the  claims 
of  economy.  The  country  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the  respon¬ 
sible  technical  advisers  of  the  Government  should  recognise  that 
extravagance  cannot  continue  undetected,  and  that  it  cannot 
permanently  be  tolerated  in  the  public  services.  The  uncon¬ 
genial  scrutiny  to  which  the  last  Navy  Estimates  were  subjected 
should  have  given  a  hint  to  the  Sea  Lords  that  the  time  has 
come  for  closer  reasoning  and  greater  exactitude. 

If  the  Board  are  to  regain  that  confidence  which  they  have 
forfeited,  they  must  show  signs  of  understanding  the  nature  of 
the  problems  they  are  called  upon  to  solve.  We  do  not  expect 
them  to  publish  their  views  on  strategy  and  tactics,  a  course 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  country  ;  but  they  may 
well  show  their  return  to  wiser  counsels  by  abandoning  this  craze 
for  record-breaking,  by  remembering  that  the  weapons  they 
construct  are  for  use,  not  merely  for  show,  and  by  reahsing  that 
such  men  as’Hawke  and  Nelson,  or,  in  modem  days,  as  Tegetthofi 
and  Togo,  found  a  use,  and  a  good  use,  for  every  ship  that  could 
be  supplied  to  them.  There  is  no  justification  for  demanding  that 
everything  must  be  of  the  best  and  newest  and  most  expensive 
type,  without  distinguishing  between  such  essential  terms  as 
‘  mobility  ’  and  ‘  speed,’  and  leaving  us  in  consequence  with  a 
^uced  number  of  ships  in  every  class.  War  is  more  searching 
in  its  inquiries  than  peace  ;  for  good  intentions  it  makes  no 
allowance ;  for  honest  error  it  has  no  pity ;  for  stupidity  and 
blundering  it  has  no  forgiveness. 
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Art.  IX.— insular  FICTION 

1.  The  Guarded  Flame.  By  W.  B.  Maxwell.  London: 

Methuen  &  Co.  1906. 

2.  Prisoners.  By  Mary  Cholmondeley.  London :  Hutchin¬ 

son  &  Co.  1906. 

3.  The  Call  of  the  Blood.  By  Robert  Hichens.  London: 

Methuen  &  Co.  1906. 

4.  In  the  Days  of  the  Comet.  By  H.  G.  Wells.  London: 

Macmillan  &  Co.  1906. 

5.  The  Man  of  Property.  By  John  Galsworthy.  London: 

Heinemann.  1906. 

6.  The  BelovH  Vagabond.  By  William  J.  Locke.  London: 

John  Lane.  1906. 

'C^iCTioN  may  be  regarded  as  at  once  the  youngest  and  oldest 
of  the  arts.  So  old,  indeed,  that  the  firat  true  thing 
said  that  was  not  true  sums  up  still  the  attraction  offered  to  its 
every  reader. 

‘  Ye  shall  be  as  gods,’  the  serpent  promised,  ‘  knowing  good 
‘  from  evil  ’ ;  and  what  else  does  romance  proffer,  crying  from 
the  comer  of  the  streets,  from  the  publishers’  offices,  but  this 
discerning  exaltation,  this  illusion  of  divinity,  this  knowledge 
a  little  more  than  mortal  ?  The  novel  has  all  the  attractive 
interest  of  that  one  tree  of  the  garden,  except  that  we  are  now 
no  longer  forbidden  to  eat  of  its  fruit.  It  has  become  a  common¬ 
place,  a  necessity  of  existence,  of  an  existence  so  depressingly 
predicable  that  it  desires  to  distract  its  own  pervasive  certainties 
by  the  constant  suspension  of  its  solicitude  in  apocryphal  adven¬ 
tures.  Our  measure  of  the  world  has  been  taken,  a  tailor’s  tape 
has  been  passed  about  its  waist.  It  has  all  been  divided  up 
among  us,  even  its  deserts  and  oceans,  and  parcelled  out  in 
little  painted  maps.  There  are  no  fascinating  deficiencies  in 
our  modern  charts  where  once  the  navigator,  in  his  joyous 
ignorance,  drew  demigods  and  monsters.  The  world  can  yield 
to  our  discovery  no  new  sensations,  no  incredible  Eldorados, 
no  Islands  of  the  Blest.  Save  the  inviolate  spaces  about  the 
poles  we  have  sampled  everything,  from  the  crawling  sUme  of 
the  deepest  seas  to  the  virgin  snows  of  unconquerable  mountains, 
and  nothing  remains  to  inspire  us  but  the  imajpnation.  We 
are,  indeed,  where  mankind  has  never  been  before,  almost  at  the 
end  of  its  terrestrial  surprises,  and  compelled  to  supply  the  lack 
of  them  from  our  wits. 
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The  result,  or  one  at  least  of  the  consequences,  may  be  seen 
in  any  library.  While  romance  remained  merely  a  decorated 
chronicle  of  what  life  was,  men  did  not  need  much  of  it ;  but  as 
it  became  an  account  of  what  life  would  be,  as,  that  is,  romance 
crept  out  of  life  and  into  books,  the  books  became  swollen 
and  very  many,  until  this  art  of  fiction,  absorbing  much  that 
was  never  meant  for  its  nourishment,  and  shouldering  aside 
the  more  delicate  brood  of  fancy,  seems  determined,  by  hoisting 
all  the  other  little  winged  things  out  of  the  way,  to  have  the 
nest  of  literature  to  itself.  And  just  because  it  is  proving  itself 
80  notable  a  supplanter,  because,  like  the  ten  men  out  of  all  the 
nations  who  are  to  take  hold  of  the  skirt  of  the  Jew,  art  and 
philosophy  and  psychology  and  sociology  and  religion,  and  a 
dozen  other  of  the  shapes  of  thought,  are  taking  hold  of  the 
skirts  of  fiction  and  saying  ‘  We  will  go  with  you,  we  will  wear 
‘  your  favours,  and  learn  your  ways,  and  come  unaware  upon 
‘  your  myriad  lovers  ’ — because,  indeed,  romance  is,  once  again, 
romance  no  more  but  grim  reality,  the  developements  of  fiction 
have  an  interest  for  us  all. 

The  phrase  used  not  long  ago  by  one  who  had  won  repute 
alike  as  a  novelist  and  a  publicist,  that  he  turned  with  pleasure 
from  his  severer  studies  to  ‘  the  realities  of  fiction,’  was  no  idle 
paradox.  Fiction  is  becoming  what  poetry  was  once  truly 
said  to  be,  and  what  the  newspaper  merely  pretends  to  be — a 
criticism  of  life.  Men  imagine  that  they  open  their  paper  in 
the  morning  to  search  for  facts,  and  dip  into  a  novel  at  night 
to  escape  from  them ;  but  it  is  the  very  opposite  that  befalls 
them.  If  they  have  the  good  fortune  to  discover  in  either 
that  most  elusive  of  mysteries,  the  thing  as  it  is,  the  chances 
are  overwhelmingly  in  favoiir  of  their  finding  it  in  the  novel. 
The  daily  paper  deals  indeed  with  the  daily  fact,  but  deals 
with  it  in  its  own  way.  It  has  leanings,  social,  political,  finan¬ 
cial,  religious,  which  make  it  not  so  much  a  seeker  after  fact, 
as  a  seeker  after  facts  of  a  certain  colour.  It  does  not  always 
wilfully  distort  or  wilfully  ignore ;  it  acquires  a  habit  of  vision, 
and  comes  only  to  see  what  and  how  it  desires.  One  has  but 
to  read  the  interpretation  of  any  significant  event  by  two 
papers  of  opposite  persuasions  to  realise  that  honest  prejudice  is 
as  competent  a  concealer  of  truth  as  wilful  perversion.  To 
prejudice,  of  course,  all  men  are  liable,  but  in  the  choice 
and  use  of  facts,  the  novelist  is  less  constrained  than  the  jour¬ 
nalist.  He  desires  to  put  things  in  his  own  way,  to  make  life 
seem  to  support  his  own  contention,  but  his  mental  habit, 
ill-advised  as  it  may  be,  is  less  likely  to  distort  the  truth  than 
the  journalist’s  slop-suit  of  ready-made  opinions,  and  will 
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admit,  as  the  other  does  not,  of  continual  amendment  and  modi¬ 
fication. 

If  it  should  then  be  asked,  having  proved  the  novel  a  closer 
critic  of  life  than  the  newspaper,  what  becomes  of  romance  as  a 
refuge  from  reality  for  all  those  poor  souls  whose  lives  are  mean 
and  gray ;  one  would  reply  that  the  very  reason  romance  is  what 
it  is  for  these  poor  souls  must  be  because  for  them  romance  « 
reality.  Not  their  sample  of  it,  indeed,  but  life  as  it  is  some¬ 
where  for  some  one,  as  it  might  have  been,  but  never  will  be  for 
them.  The  boy  is  not  thrilled  by  the  deathless  doings  of  his 
hero,  or  the  kitchen-maid  entranced  by  the  splendid  insolence 
of  society,  because  such  adventures  seem  impossible  to  them. 
No,  but  because  these  great  deeds  appear  possible,  not  only  to 
the  richly  gifted,  but,  with  favouring  circumstance,  possible  to 
any  one,  possible  to  them. 

That  is  for  all  the  secret  of  the  power  and  the  secret  of  the 
mischief  of  romance  ;  not  that  it  makes  men  bemused  with  the 
unreal,  but  because  it  makes  the  unreal  seem  merely  the  un¬ 
attainable.  It  cries  to  the  mummer  that  is  in  each  man’s  heart, 
it  brings  forth  the  glorious  apparel  that  he  longs  to  wear,  it 
supplies  him  with  the  sentiments  of  which  he  feels  so  capable. 

For  the  greater  part  of  every  man’s  life,  he  is  not  himself 
as  his  neighbours  know  him,  but  the  bigger,  more  effective 
being  that  he  feels  he  might  be.  He  is  a  masquerader  from  his 
earliest  childhood,  and  often  dies  with  the  mask  on  his  face. 
Hence  arises  so  much  that  is  unexpected  in  a  man’s  career: 
the  frequent  failure,  for  instance,  of  his  moral  brakes  to  act 
as  circumstance  and  character  seem  to  warrant ;  because, 
forsooth,  they  have  been  applied  to  a  bigger  wheel  than  appears ; 
not  to  the  world’s  conception  of  him,  but  to  his  heroic  conception 
of  himself. 

And  since  he  lives  so  much  with  that  conception,  he  has  a 
permanent  need  of  romance.  In  old  days,  when  his  life  was  of 
the  stuff  from  which  we  now  make  fables,  he  could  play  with 
legends  or  dispense  with  them  altogether.  Now  that  every  year 
limits  his  possibilities,  builds  walls  about  him  where  there  once 
were  hedges,  he  has  to  live  more  and  more  on  the  plane  of  pre¬ 
tences,  or  he  could  not  live  at  all.  He  has  finished  with*  poetry, 
since  his’dwindling  feathers  could  not  keep  up  with  the  wings 
of  Pegasus.  He  expects  to  be  flying  himself  to-morrow,  and 
will  succeed  in  making  a  commonplace  of  one  wonder  more,  of 
boring  himself  with  a  fresh  facility,  a  fresh  futility ;  but  the 
wings  of  his  imagination  grow  weaker,  the  flights  of  poesy  take 
him  too  far.  Heaven  and  hell  are  too  remote  from  Mm,  he  has 
long  since  ceased  to  feel  at  home  in  either.  The  Paradise  he 
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has  lost  is  the  world  of  dreams,  the  Paradise  he  would  regain  is 
some  lowly  comer  in  the  garden  of  romance  where  he  can  play 
at  pretending  to  be  himself.  But  the  garden  must  be  near  him, 
the  pretence  not  too  exacting.  He  will  go,  it  is  trae,  for  an 
occasional  venture  into  vanished  ages ;  he  will  fill  the  bill  in 
that  theatre  of  his  pretensions  as  a  centurion  or  as  a  crusader  ; 
but  that  is  only  because  the  romantic  traditions  of  such 
characters  are  really  easier  to  sustain,  and  demand  less  of  his 
imagination,  than  the  more  exactly  drawn  figures  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  They  seem  to  him  hewn  in  the  rough  of  human 
nature ;  but  he  loves  them  because  they  have  the  conventions 
of  his  century  and  the  costumes  of  their  own.  In  reading  of 
them  he  can  feel  at  once  domestic  and  splendid,  the  com¬ 
bination  most  dear  to  him.  Thus,  wherever  he  may  turn 
for  it,  what  he  seeks  in  fiction  is  not  a  new  heaven  and 
earth  in  which  to  wander,  but  a  becoming  and  exalting  illumi¬ 
nation  of  the  old :  he  wants  his  pulse  quickened  to  what  he 
conceives  to  be  its  normal  pitch  ;  he  asks  of  romance  to  believe 
it  reality. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  the  demand  on  the  art  of  fiction 
as  it  is  made  everywhere  to-day  in  the  Aryan  world :  but  in 
considering  how  that  demand  is  met  one  must  commence  at  once 
to  discriminate.  It  is  met  indeed  everywhere  in  a  different 
manner,  and  measured  by  different  requirements  and  different 
ideals,  by  each  subdivision  of  the  various  races  in  Europe 
—Mongol,  Semitic,  Caucasian,  and  Indo-Germanic.  But  the 
difference  most  interesting  to  us  is  not  that  between  each  of 
these;  but  that  between  us  and  all  the  rest  of  them;  the 
difference  between  insular  and  continental  ideas,  not  as  to 
conduct,  but  as  to  our  attitude  towards  it  in  art,  out  of  which 
has  grown  in  half  a  century  what  one  would  be  disposed  to 
christen  an  ‘  all- British  ’  convention  in  romance. 

Biology  could  have  warned  us  that  some  such  deviation  was 
to  be  foreseen.  It  is  Nature’s  way  with  islands.  An  island  is 
the  one  fitfully  effectual  check  which  she  is  able  to  oppose 
to  the  slow  inexorable  impulse  which  drives  the  vital  energy 
forward  in  prescribed  directions.  For  a  brief  while  she  can  use 
the  encircling  sea  as  a  temporary  stay  upon  developement,  and 
thus  maintain,  in  each  isolated  preserve,  shapes  and  functions 
jdrcady  doomed  by  circumstance.  She  can  even  contrive 
in  her  artificial  exclusions  not  only  to  evade  the  tendency  which 
is  compelling  developement  elsewhere,  but  in  these  sheltered 
bwlcwaters  of  being  to  direct  it  into  diverse  and  often  opposite 
directions.  And  this  check,  curiously  enough,  appears  not  to 
operate  only  in  the  material  world,  where  it  receives  from  locality 
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such  obvious  assistance,  but  in  the  intellectual  where  it  receives 
none. 

To-day,  thanks  to  the  steamboat  and  the  telegraph,  a  sea 
border  counts  for  little  in  the  way  of  detachment,  yet  in  the 
evolution  of  more  arts  than  one  our  insularity  has  had  a  deter¬ 
mining  influence,  and  in  none  can  that  influence  be  more  sharply 
detected  or  more  distractingly  felt  than  in  the  art  of  fiction. 

It  will  be  felt,  moreover,  at  this  hour  more  than  ever  before, 
since  there  seems  likely  to  be  a  break  in  that  spiritual  succes¬ 
sion  which  has  produced  in  England  masters  of  romance  able  to 
resist  the  disintegrating  influences  of  insularity  and  to  offer 
a  standard  of  comparison  which  would  not  be  accepted  at  home 
from  continental  writers.  Stevenson  and  Pater  are  gone, 

Mr.  Meredith  has  ceased  to  write,  Mr.  Kipling  is  preoccupied 
with  children,  work  comes  from  Mr.  Henry  James  at  increasing 
intervals,  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  has  turned  from  romance  to 
transcendental  drama,  and  for  the  present  their  successors  do  not 
seem  to  be  forthcoming. 

Promise  of  fresh  talent  there  very  often  is  :  the  work  of  younger 
men  with  an  outlook  of  their  own,  and  a  desire  to  express  fife 
in  the  terms  of  their  own  understanding.  We  could  place  a 
hand  on  some  half-dozen  books  in  recent  years  all  of  hopeful 
augury ;  but  in  each  case  we  have  seen  the  writer  succumb  in 
his  succeeding  efforts  to  this  British  convention  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  fiction.  The  cause  may,  of  course,  have  been  a  lack  of 
power,  and  our  hopes  have  been  stimulated  merely  by  an  instance 
of  that  imitative  faculty  which  often,  by  casting  the  tint  of 
his  temperament  over  the  method  of  his  models,  makes  a  man’s 
first  efforts  in  an  art  wear  a  deceptive  impress  of  originahty.  i 

Still  it  is  curious  that  elsewhere  the  promise  of  the  younger  i 

men  goes  the  way  of  exaggeration  and  eccentricity,  wilfully  i 

accentuates  itself  and  wages  a  foolish  war  on  the  formalities 
before  finding  its  own  appropriate  expression ;  whereas  with  us  i 

it  seems  anxious  to  escape  the  damning  label  of  originality,  to  i 

acquire  as  soon  as  possible  the  correct  deportment  of  romance,  1 

and  practise  this  goose-step  of  the  mode.  i 

On  this  inclination  it  would  be  easy  patriotically  to  moralise.  i 

It  is  part,  doubtless,  of  the  tendency  which  has  kept  us  solid  ( 

as  a  people,  the  passion  for  uniformity,  the  distrust  of  caprice.  I 

In  religion  indeed  we  permit  every  man  to  be  a  law  unto  t 

himself ;  we  even  break  each  other’s  heads,  and  go  heroically  \ 

to  the  stocks,  and  if  need  be  to  the  stake,  for  the  right  of  the  1 

individual  to  believe  what  he  pleases  about  his  soul’s  concern.  ( 

But  we  atone  for  this  laxity  by  compelling  conformity  in  every  i 

other  direction.  A  man  may  believe  what  he  likes,  but  he  may  f 
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only  admire  what  is  good  for  him.  Mrs.  Grundy  smiles  ad¬ 
mittance  at  the  turnstiles  of  our  galleries,  the  Censor  is  still 
enthroned  above  the  proscenium,  and  though  either  functionary 
is  but  symbolic  of  admirable  intentions — the  chaperonage  of 
Apollo — and  though  neither  does  perhaps  the  mischief  credited, 
the  principle  for  which  they  stand,  the  protection  of  the  Arts, 
the  discouragement  of  Free  Trade  in  ideas,  is  precisely  that 
which  contributes  most  to  our  insularity,  and  labels  our  fiction, 
in  the  appreciation  of  the  Continent,  as  intended  solely  for  home 
consumption. 

To  define  the  British  convention  with  regard  to  fiction  would 
be  to  venture  on  unprofitable  generalities.  It  is  not  its  sen¬ 
timentality,  its  domesticity,  or  its  propriety,  that  especially 
distinguish  it,  though  our  novels  for  the  most  part  have  these 
qualities  and  occasionally  have  them  admirably.  Its  particular 
requirement,  the  quality  it  most  insists  upon,  is  a  false  air  of 
reality.  It  wants  everything  ‘  like  life.’  This  would  seem  a 
creditable  ambition,  but  the  phrase  hardly  means  what  it 
seems.  Its  devotees  desire  that  presentation  of  life  which 
in  another  art  would  find  its  equivalent  in  a  coloured 
photograph.  The  fidelity  required  is  thus  not  to  life,  but  to 
the  appearance  of  life ;  the  likeness  is  not  to  the  man  as  he  is, 
or  even  to  the  man  as  he  may  be,  but  to  the  man  as  they  can 
recognise  him.  They  think  this  quality  of  superficial  imitation 
is  the  touchstone  of  great  art,  whether  they  find  it  in  a  book 
or  in  the  details  of  a  picture.  A  transcription  of  the  curate’s 
mannerisms  moves  them  with  the  same  kind  of  pleasure  as  the 
simulated  glimmer  of  a  painted  brocade,  and  in  describing 
either  as  ‘  so  wonderfully  like  life  ’  they  have  offered  the  most 
significant  criticism  of  their  understanding. 

The  mistake  which  they  make  is  thus  rather  in  the  estimate 
than  in  the  requirement.  To  imitate  life  in  art  is  no  easy  matter, 
and  the  talent  which  can  achieve  that  imitation  is  second  only 
to  that  which  can  interpret.  But  to  imitate  the  surface  of  life 
is  a  mere  journeyman’s  attainment,  and  may  reach  an  almost 
mcredible  delicacy  and  perfection  without  being  estimable  as  an 
art.  The  photograph  offers,  indeed,  as  a  simile  an  exact  com¬ 
parison.  It  is  produced  by  a  mechanical  process,  yet  in  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  a  subject,  in  its  elucidation  and 
working  up,  reqiures  not  only  very  considerable  skill  and  patience 
but  an  artistic  ingenuity  and  a  sormd  observation  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  effects ;  and  when  these  qualities  are  applied  to  the 
rendering  of  a  landscape  or  the  delineation  of  a  figure,  the 
faithfulness  of  the  result  may  be  altogether  admirable. 

But  art  has  another  way ;  it  desires  not  the  look  of  the  facts. 
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but  the  feel  of  them ;  it  exaggerates,  and  intensifies,  and  omits, 
and  rearranges.  It  plays,  with  cognisance  and  prophetically, 
the  very  tricks  of  memory.  It  makes  mountains  more  mon¬ 
strous,  perhaps,  than  truth  could  report  them,  the  woods  pro- 
founder,  the  seas  more  tragical,  the  river  more  serene.  But 
because  it  leaves,  in  its  transcription  of  miles  of  space  to  a  sheet 
of  paper,  only  the  significant  and  the  essential,  it  contrives  a 
picture  which  reproduces  our  sense  of  the  scene  without  being 
in  any  exact  particular  ‘  like  ’  it. 

This  difference  of  likeness  and  unlikeness  may  be  realised 
even  more  eminently  by  the  comparison  of  the  photograph  of 
a  head  with  some  masterly  sketch  of  it.  Instead  of  the  delicate 
suavity  of  the  photograph,  its  elusive  outline,  its  intricate 
planes,  its  exacting  fidelity,  the  sketch  gives  but  a  few  hard 
Unes  which  not  only  are  not  in  nature,  but  seem  almost  the 
exact  opposite  of  those  that  are.  Yet  whereas  the  photo¬ 
grapher’s  categorical  imitation  succeeds  only  in  rendering  the 
appearance  of  a  moment,  an  immobile,  indeterminable  mask, 
the  artist,  imitating  nothing,  writes  a  life  history  behind  his 
lines,  tells  of  all  that  in  the  past  has  gone  to  the  mask’s 
making,  hints  at  what  in  the  future  it  may  wonderfully  disclose. 

And  this  difference,  this  life-likeness  without  life,  this  life- 
unlikeness  with  it,  is  exactly  reproduced  in  the  schools  of  fiction. 

How  often  is  the  objection  urged  to  the  work  of  the  real 
masters  of  dialogue  that  no  one  ever  speaks  as  do  their  cha¬ 
racters  ?  What  is  this  objection  but  a  demand  for  mechanical 
imitation,  and  an  indifference  or  a  dislike  to  art ;  a  preference 
of  shorthand  reporting  to  the  skill  which  would  put  behind 
words  the  mind’s  ceaseless,  complex,  and  inconsequent  manipu¬ 
lations,  and  which  tries  not  so  much  to  render  the  phrase 
as  a  sense  of  the  subtle  mechanism  by  which  it  was  spoken  ? 
In  dialogue  every  word  is  wasted  which,  however  it  may 
advance  the  scene,  does  not  contribute  to  character,  and  no 
word  should  be  set  down,  however  much  it  may  contribute  to 
character,  which  is  merely  static  in  its  effect.  Such  a  require¬ 
ment  is,  of  course,  fatal  to  all  photography  in  letters.  Only 
art  can  do  such  tWgs,  and  art  one  is  sometimes  inclined  to 
think  is  the  most  detested  alien  in  England.  Perhaps  one 
should  only  say  the  least  desired,  but  sometimes  the  vigour  of 
the  disclaimer  seems  almost  to  amount  to  a  dislike. 

In  fiction,  at  any  rate,  there  is  but  small  demand  for  it; 
indeed,  the  writing  of  fiction  seems  rarely  recognised  as  an  art. 
That  it  may  possess  a  technique  which,  like  a  painter’s  briMh- 
work,  counts  for  something  in  the  effect,  and  cannot  be  acquired 
without  practice,  appears  scarcely  suspected  in  this  country. 
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That  there  is  an  equivalent  in  the  novelist’s  arrangement  of 
his  material  to  the  ‘  handling  ’  of  the  artist  seems  not  at  all 
to  be  considered  even  by  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  the 
public’s  instructors,  and  style — that  only  preservative  from  the 
corrosion  of  the  centuries,  that  amber  of  the  temperament  in 
which  alone  the  fly  of  fancy  can  be  kept  from  the  decay  of 
time — style  is  regarded  not  as  an  essential  and  inseparable  part 
of  Uterature,  a  guarantee  of  its  genuineness,  the  hall-mark  of 
the  Muses,  but  as  an  intrusion,  an  affectation,  resented  by 
many  and  desired  by  none  in  the  four-and-sixpenny  samples  of 
British  fiction.  When  thus  depleted  of  all  it  can  owe  to  per- 
sonahty,  we  have  the  typical  novel  of  the  British  convention, 
a  purely  mechanical  product,  placed  in  its  hundreds  annually 
upon  the  market  at  the  appropriate  season — coming  in  with 
the  celery  and  disappearing  before  the  green  peas — of  blame¬ 
less  intent  and  of  conscientious  workmanslup,  superficially 
resembling  life,  while  representing  it  fimdamentally  with  no 
more  penetration  than  the  coloured  photograph,  or  with  all 
the  full  colour,  the  hard  contrast,  the  bright  improvement 
on  reality  for  which  the  chromograph  is  prized. 

The  novels  at  the  head  of  this  article  have  not  been  selected 
to  point  the  moral  of  an  unimaginative  demand  ;  they  happily 
represent  among  them  forces  which  have  done  their  utmost  to 
resist  it ;  and  they  find  a  place  here  for  quite  other  reasons. 
Yet  the  influence  of  that  demand  may  be  traced  upon  almost 
all  of  them,  widely  as  they  differ  in  manner,  in  subject,  and  in 
intent. 

The  only  one  of  them  which  may  be  said  to  satisfy  exactly 
its  requirements  is  ‘  The  Guarded  Flame,’  which  is  as  com¬ 
pletely  illustrative  of  the  mischief  wrought  by  the  British  con¬ 
vention  as  in  work  of  a  certain  quality  it  would  be  possible  to  find. 
In  conception  it  is  excellent,  as  unimpeachable  as  its  charming 
title.  The  guarded  flame  is  the  spirit  of  Richard  Burgoyne,  a 
great  worker,  ‘  a  biologist,  a  physiologist,  a  physicist,  a  naturalist, 

‘  a  botanist,  a  geologist,  a  paleontologist,  a  morphologist  ’  com¬ 
bined  in  one ;  the  only  man  to  whom  ‘  the  oneness  of  objective 
‘and  subjective  phenomena  was  clear,’  whom  Tyndall  had 
compared  to  ‘  the  flame  of  truth,’  and  on  whose  wisdom  the 
learned  world  was  waiting.  He  is  close  on  seventy  when  the 
story  opens,  and  twelve  years  earlier  had  married  Sybil  Randle, 
a  girl  apparently  of  fourteen,  to  provide  her  with  a  home  and 
bimself  with  an  amanuensis.  He  does  it  with  the  kindest 
intent — his  biographer  succumbs  throughout  to  the  charm  of 
his  colossal  selfishness — and  furnishes  the  tragedy  which  over¬ 
takes  him  by  completing  his  household  with  John  Stone,  a 
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young  medical  student,  and  his  niece  Eflie.  At  the  crisis  of 
the  story  the  philosopher  is  seventy-six,  his  wife  thirty-three, 
his  assistant  thirty,  and  his  niece  nineteen. 

Burgoyne,  seeing  that  his  niece’s  affections  are  set  upon 
Stone,  persuades  the  young  man  to  offer  her  marriage.  But 
Stone  is  in  love  with  the  philosopher’s  wife,  and  presently 
discovers  that  she  returns  his  affection.  Here,  then,  is  an 
admirable  situation.  Psychologically,  Stone  does  not  count ;  he 
serves  merely  as  an  escapement  to  the  movements  of  the  two 
women.  But  what  more  delicate  opposition  could  be  desired 
than  the  contrast  of  these — the  girl’s  fresh,  generous,  unsus¬ 
pecting  love,  the  wife’s  jealous,  eager,  despairing  passion,  the 
one  elate  for  the  life  to  come,  the  other  goaded  by  the  life  that 
has  been  to  taste  even  the  stain  in  her  belated  draught  of  joy ; 
the  disturbance  of  their  affection,  almost  maternal  and  filial 
for  each  other,  by  the  intrusion  of  the  man  they  both  adore, 
and,  for  the  elder  woman,  the  clash  of  honour,  gratitude,  shame, 
and  pity  with  dull  anger  for  the  man  who  has  filched  the  joys 
of  womanhood  from  her. 

But  the  author  will  have  none  of  it.  It  is  almost  incredible 
that  he  should  be  blind  to  the  opportunities  he  has  created  if 
the  British  convention  had  not  obscured  his  understanding. 
Here  is  the  real  stuff  of  drama,  and  he  turns  from  it  to  revel  in 
pathological  details  of  the  philosopher’s  illness,  which  read  like 
reports  in  a  medical  journal,  and  in  stupid  extracts  concerning 
it  from  imaginary  newspapers.  To  the  growth  of  Sybil’s  affection 
for  Stone  he  does  not  devote  a  sentence  ;  he  does  not  even  admit 
to  this  woman  of  thirty- three  a  suspicion  of  her  own  secret; 
it  bursts  upon  her,  and  upon  us,  unreproved,  unsurprising,  from 
an  utterly  imexpected  kiss.  He  shirks  likewise  all  that  leads  to 
Effie’s  share  in  the  catastrophe,  the  slow  dawning  of  doubt  in 
her  childish  mind,  its  conversion  of  her  innocent  speculations 
into  suspicions,  the  terrors  that  gather  as  these  harden  into 
certainty.  The  clap  of  Effie’s  suicide  is  almost  as  imheralded 
as  that  of  Sybil’s  kiss ;  and  though  a  certain  dramatic  effect 
is  obtained  from  these  surprises,  it  is  only  obtained  by  the 
sacrifice  of  truth. 

Of  course,  the  author  may  explain  that  he  did  not  desire 
psychology.  It  would  seem,  then,  a  mistake  to  have  courted 
it  by  a  situation  which  has  otherwise  very  little  interest. 
But  such  a  reflection  would  betray  ignorance  of  the  public 
to  which  the  British  convention  appeals.  That  public  craves 
the  shadows  of  such  tragedies,  but  will  not  endure  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  them  to  be  revealed.  It  has  no  objection  to  using  the 
terrible  relations  of  these  four  poor  people  to  produce  the  needful 
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tension  to  carry  it  through  the  story,  but  it  would  shrink  from 
having  its  dim  sense  of  that  tragedy  more  sympathetically  en¬ 
lightened,  though,  indeed,  an  extension  of  that  enlightened 
tenderness  to  human  trouble  can  alone  exonerate  the  handling 
of  tragedy  by  art. 

But  ‘  The  Guarded  Flame  ’  appeals  in  other  ways  to  the  tastes 
of  its  public.  The  expUcation  of  Richard  Burgoyne’s  work,  which 
is  very  well  done,  though  an  excrescence  on  the  story,  offers, 
with  references  to  phylogenesis,  cerebro-spinal  axes,  the  medulla 
oblongata,  Golgi’s  method,  and  other  matters  of  w'hich  it  has 
not  the  haziest  cognisance,  a  delicate  flattery  of  its  intelligence. 
The  long,  dreary  description  of  Burgoyne’s  illness,  the  minute 
particulars  of  his  treatment,  and  of  his  physician’s  opinions, 
rouse  a  responsive  vibration  from  a  generation  which  lives  in  a 
preoccupation  of  ill-health ;  and  the  verbatim  report  of  the 
coroner’s  inquest,  which  admits  of  no  artistic  justification, 
panders  to  that  appetite  for  grisly  misfortune  which  looks  for  a 
meal  in  every  morning’s  news. 

So  much  for  the  positive  demands  of  the  convention.  One 
realises  its  influence  on  the  other  side  in  considering  this  study 
of  a  mind,  superlatively  great,  which  does  not  exhibit  in  the 
entire  book  one  proof  of  greatness.  Kind,  patient,  self-controlled, 
qualities  all  of  value,  but  not  a  single  illuminating  phrase,  not 
the  dimmest  vista  of  a  more  wonderful  horizon  !  Riehanl 
Burgoyne  is  plainly  constructed  from  text-books,  and  his 
mentality  does  not  seem  to  stretch  even  as  far  as  these. 
Of  the  style  in  which  his  story  is  written  one  wishes  one 
could  say  as  much.  The  text-book  conscientiously  applied 
might  at  least  do  something  to  mitigate  the  confusion  of  Mr. 
Maxwell’s  tenses,  might  suggest  a  purging  of  that  ‘  dramatic 
‘  present  ’  which  has  surely  never,  even  in  the  most  feminine 
hands,  been  accorded  such  a  dreary  licence. 

On  Miss  Mary  Cholmondeley  the  British  convention  falls  with 
a  less  obliterating  effect.  It  persuades  her  away  from  an  art 
of  which  her  earher  efforts  proved  her  to  be  eminently  worthy  ; 
it  leads  her  to  spoil  the  charming  atmosphere  of  a  secluded 
caste,  which  she  can  create  with  such  admirable  touches,  with 
the  lurid  body  colours  of  melodrama,  which  she  is  less  well 
qualified  to  handle.  But  the  reason  why  her  work  offers  less 
harsh  evidence  of  the  ravages  of  the  convention  is  because, 
if  one  may  so  put  it,  the  convention  has  passed  through  her 
on  the  way  to  her  art,  has  been  accepted  as  an  affair  of 
conduct  rather  than  of  presentation,  and  has  thus  been 
mollified  and  diluted  by  her  temperament  before  being  applied. 
And  for  the  British  convention  as  a  rxde  of  life  there  is  a 
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good  deal  to  be  said.  It  makes,  no  doubt,  for  self-complacency, 
for  an  attitude  of  patronising  comparison  towards  the  rest  of 
the  world,  but  it  makes  likewise  for  much  that  is  fine  in  manners, 
for  an  illusion  of  permanence,  a  serene  perspective,  and  acquires 
by  the  very  superiority  of  its  assumptions  an  exacting  decency 
and  sense  of  duty.  It  is  as  the  interpreter  of  that  convention, 
an  interpreter  at  once  humorous  and  S3rmpathetic,  that  Miss 
Cholmondeley  is  at  her  best.  To  be  at  once  its  mouthpiece 
and  gentle  critic,  to  show  us  its  sanity,  its  futility,  and  its 
charm,  should  be  her  ambition,  instead  of  killing  the  delicacy 
of  its  effects  with  a  patchwork  of  strident  and  discrepant 
tragedy. 


Of  the  three  ‘  strong  ’  scenes  in  ‘  Prisoners,’  the  least  exacting, 
that  between  Lord  Lossiemouth  and  Magdalen  Bellairs,  alone 
makes  any  real  demand  upon  our  credence.  That  we  do  not 
reject  it  is  only  because  Lord  Lossiemouth  is  a  stranger,  and  his 
strangeness  consequently  beyond  our  comparisons.  Even  thus. 


But  even  had  the  adjustments  been  finer  between  character 
and  circumstance  in  the  first  *  strong  ’  scene  and  the  last,  we 
should  have  wished  them  presented  in  a  different  manner ;  less 
direct,  less  blatantly  effective,  depressed  in  tone  and  with  their 
crudity  of  movement  further  removed  from  the  dim  serenity 
of  the  country  life  in  which  they  find  a  setting.  It  may  have 
been  a  sense  of  the  incongruity  of  that  life  which  prompted 
the  selection  of  Italy  for  the  hatching  of  the  tragedy  from 
which  the  tale  emerges ;  its  improbabilities  could  not  have 
breathed  in  English  air. 

It  is  her  comment  on  and  her  attitude  towards  the  life  she 
draws  so  well  which  can  be  counted  on  to  supply  whatever 
aptitudes  may  be  missing  from  her  t3q)es  or  her  story. 


‘  Michael  was  not  a  thinker.  He  was  a  man  of  action,  whose 
action  .  .  .  was  unsheathed  only  by  instinctive  feeling  ;  ;  .  never  by 
reflection,  judgment,  experience.  He  could  not  really  think.  What 
he  learned  had  to  reach  him  some  other  way.  His  mind  only 
bimgled  up  against  ideas,  hustled  them,  so  to  speak,  till  they  turned 
savage. 

‘  Wentworth’s  attitude  towards  life,  of  which  he  was  so  fond  of 
speaking,  was  perhaps  rather  like  that  of  a  shrimper  who,  in  ankle- 
deep  water,  watches  the  heavily  freighted  whaleboats  come  in.  He 
does  not  quite  know  why  he  of  all  men,  with  his  special  equipment 
for  the  purpose,  and  his  expert  handling  of  the  net,  does  not  also 
catch  whales.  That  they  seldom  swim  in  two-inch  water  does  not 
occur  to  him.  At  last  he  does  not  think  there  are  any  whales.  He 
has  exploded  that  fallacy.  For  in  a  moment  of  adventurous  en- 
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thusiasm,  counting  not  the  coat,  did  he  not  once  wade'reckleaaly  up 
to  his  very  shoulders  in  deep  water,  and  there  were  no  whales — only 
^inching  crabs' 

Thus  her  portraits  of  the  brothers,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
in  that  light  humorous  fashion  to  show  us  anything  more  essential 
to  their  illumination.  And  it  is  with  the  same  certainty,  the 
same  delicacy,  the  same  comprehension  that  all  her  outlines  fall 
into  place.  The  sketch  of  Colonel  Bellairs,  looking  at  Wentworth 
‘  with  the  suspicion  which  appears  to  be  the  one  light  shadow 
‘  that  lies  across  the  sunny  life  of  the  bore,’  needs  no  elaboration, 
and  what  could  be  better  than  this  picture  of  the  Bishop’s 
breathless  existence  ? 

‘  He  had  never  had  time  to  marry.  He  had  hurried  to  the  altar 
when  he  was  an  eager  curate,  with  a  pretty  young  bride  who  was  a 
stranger  to  him,  whom  his  mother  had  chosen  for  him.  During  the 

Cl  that  followed  what  little  he  saw  of  her  at  odd  moments  he 
.  After  ten  years  of  what  he  believed  to  be  married  life  she 
died  . . .  kissing  his  hand,  and  thanking  him  for  his  love,  and  for  the 
beautiful  years  they  had  spent  together.’ 

Great  is  the  temptation  to  quote  from  Miss  Cholmondeley. 
There  is  often  more  detachable  wisdom,  humour,  and  sympathy 
in  one  of  her  books  than  in  half  a  dozen  others  which  are  really 
better  fiction ;  and  if  she  could  achieve  a  subtler  tone-relation, 
work  altogether  in  quieter  colours,  rid  herself  of  a  tendency 
towards  personal  superintendence,  and  let  her  gift  of  delightful 
commentary  find  its  full  expression,  she  might  do  work  which 
would  rank  very  high  indeed. 

The  same  temptation  does  not  assail  us  in  dealing  with  Mr. 
Hichens’s  story.  That  is  by  no  means  in  its  disfavour,  for  the 
aim  of  a  novel  may  well  be  concentrated  in  making  a  big  effect, 
of  dealing  a  thumping  blow  at  our  consciousness,  to  which  it  will 
subordinate  all  the  pleasantries  of  style,  all  the  reflective  graces 
in  drawing  character.  Such  an  aim  may  be  credited  to  ‘  The 
‘  Call  of  the  Blood,’  though  the  author’s  preoccupation  with  minor 
interests  somewhat  impairs  its  fulfilment. 

The  story  is  a  study  in  psychology,  and  the  author  does 
not,  like  Mr.  Maxwell,  recoil  from  the  situation  he  has  created. 
He  sees  it  through ;  he  faces  the  dregs  of  its  unpleasantness, 
he  even  accents  the  sordidness  of  his  climax  by  robbing  his  hero 
of  every  passionate  excuse. 

Here,  then,  it  might  seem  we  have  an  historian  of  the  emotions 
uncoerced  by  the  British  convention.  But  his  immunity  is 
apparent  only.  The  convention  drives  him  to  Sicily — just  as  it 
drives  Miss  CTiolmondeley  to  Italy,  Mr.  I^ocke  to  Paris,  Mr.  Wells 
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to  Utopia,  and  Mr.  Maxwell  to  silence  ;  for  it  is  the  most  curious 
feature  about  our  insular  susceptiveness  that  we  can  study  in 
other  countries,  in  the  future,  or  in  the  past,  what  it  would 
outrage  our  sensibilities  to  imagine  in  England. 

So  Mr.  Hichens  goes  to  Sicily.  He  does  not  need  Sicily 
in  the  least  for  the  consummation  of  his  tragedy ;  indeed,  by 
pretending  to  he  very  much  weakens  its  effect.  The  call  of 
the  blood  may  come  to  any  of  us  without  assistance  from  a 
Sicihan  grandmother,  and  almost  demonstrably  to  one  who,  a? 
handsome  and  as  commonplace  as  Maiirice  Delarey,  marries  at 
twenty-four,  for  no  explicit  reason,  a  woman  ten  years  his 
senior,  ‘  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  flat,  thin  but  strongly 
‘  built,  with  a  large  waist  and  limbs  which,  though  vigorous, 
‘  were  rather  imwieldy  ;  ’  whose  face  was  ‘  plain,  rather  square 
‘  and  harsh  in  outline,  with  blimt  almost  coarse  features,’  and 
who,  despite  her  intelligence,  her  ‘  look  of  swiftness  ’  and  ‘  large, 
‘  interesting,  but  slightly  prominent  brown  eyes,’  was  ‘  a  plain, 
‘  almost  an  ugly  woman.’ 

That  such  a  young  man  will  hear  from  his  blood  on  the 
subject  of  his  indiscretion,  will  meet  his  Maddalena  and  will 
succumb  to  her  attractions,  is  as  predicable  in  Pentonville  as 
on  the  slopes  of  Etna,  especially  if  the  woman  he  has  married 
forsakes  him  for  a  fine  sense  of  duty  in  the  first  week  of  the 
honeymoon  ;  and  the  only  reason  which  could  have  induced  the 
author  to  take  a  cottage  for  the  newly  wedded  pair  on  Monte 
Amato  must  have  been  a  desire  either  to  avoid  the  heavy  pro¬ 
tective  duty  levied  by  the  British  convention  on  home-made 
immorality  or  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  tourist-tinted 
prose  of  which  he  has  somewhat  indiscriminatingly  availed 
himself. 

Far  from  Sicily  being  needfiU  to  his  thesis,  the  argument 
suffers  from  its  introduction  a  distinct  disservice.  If  southern 
blood  or  a  southern  sun  be  required  to  explain  Maurice’s  un¬ 
faithfulness  to  his  wife  before  the  honeymoon  was  over,  the 
interest  psychologically  is  as  much  at  an  end  as  if  a  love  potion 
had  been  requisitioned.  Having  selected  a  peril,  at  the  mercy 
of  which  all  humanity  may  be  accoimted,  it  was  folly  indeed 
to  narrow  the  issue  to  those  with  some  particular  proportion 
of  phagocytes  in  their  veins. 

In  another  particular  also  he  seems  to  mistake  his  psycho¬ 
logical  opportunity.  The  interest  of  the  story  depends  on  the 
man’s  temptations  and  the  man’s  excuses  ;  on,  that  is,  the  par¬ 
ticular  quality  of  the  forces  and  resistances  which  bring  about 
his  infidelity.  To  understand  those  we  particularly  require  to 
know  the  reasons  which  should  have  secured  his  faith,  which 
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must  be  likewise  those  which  prompted  his  marriage.  The 
woman’s  reasons  are  of  no  importance ;  since  the  woman 
endures  no  ordeal  and  undergoes  no  developement.  Besides 
they  are  sufficiently  obvious.  The  motives  which  prompt  a 
plain  middle-aged  woman  to  marry  a  godlike  young  man, 
however  they  may  impugn  her  intelligence,  may  be  left  to  the 
conjecture  of  the  least  imaginative  reader.  Yet  it  is  her  reasons 
which  are  given  with  such  an  amplitude  of  analysis  that  we  are 
led  to  expect  an  issue  to  the  story  which  will  account  for  such 
exhaustive  information. 

It  is  obvious  that  Maurice  will  be  false  to  her ;  but  unless 
she  learns  of  his  infidelity,  and  has  therefrom  to  construct  a 
fresh  base  for  her  affection,  the  elaborate  drawing  of  her  charac¬ 
ter  on  which  the  author  expends  so  much  goodwill  is  thrown 
away.  But  that  reconstruction  is  never  required.  Maurice 
dies  in,  so  far  as  his  wife  is  concerned,  an  odour  of  sanctity 
and  affection,  and  our  cultivated  expectations  come  to  nothing. 
The  book  begins  with  promise  of  a  psychological  romance, 
a  study  of  exceeding  interest ;  it  ends  in  a  commonplace, 
even  a  sordid  tragedy  before  that  interest  begins  to  burgeon. 
Sordid,  because  the  man’s  infidelity  is  not  only  without 
excuse,  but  without  adequate  inducement.  His  betrayal  of 
Maddalena  has  not  even  passion  to  commend  it,  and  seems,  in 
the  end,  almost  entirely  prompted  by  a  distaste  for  her  father’s 
familiarity ;  which  is  not  only  a  poor  excuse  for  such  a  crime, 
but  robs  our  ears,  when  most  alert  for  it,  of  this  compelling  call 
of  the  blood. 

Something  clearly  baulked  the  author  of  his  ultimate  design, 
and,  face  to  face  with  a  magnificent  situation — ^the  man  despe¬ 
rately  fighting  the  carnal  love  to  reach  out  a  hand  again  to  the 
spiritual,  the  woman  frantically  rebuilding  her  ruined  world  to 
achieve  some  sheltering  tenderness  for  herself  and  him — decreed 
the  throwing  over  of  Maurice  into  the  water,  and  the  abandon¬ 
ment,  in  sentimental  retrospect,  of  the  real  clash  of  souls,  the 
promise  of  which  had  sustained  our  plodding  interest  through 
so  many  Sicilian  landscapes.  Are  we  wrong  in  attributing  to 
the  influence  of  the  convention  what  may  be  a  mere  personal 
insufficiency  ;  but  to  that  influence,  to  its  persistent  and  detrud¬ 
ing  pressure,  it  is  possible  that  the  insufficiency  may  be  referred. 
The  habit  of  proscription,  practised  for  years,  may  dull  the 
sense  to  dramatic  culminations,  and  the  practice  of  deference 
to  the  convention  rather  than  its  immediate  interference  with 
bis  plans  may  be  held  accountable  for  Mr.  Hichens’s  failure. 
That,  however,  can  hardly  explain  the  fashion  in  which  he 
permits  all  the  import  to  evaporate  from  Maurice’s  infatuation, 
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sketched  in  its  beginning  with  such  poetical  evasion,  or  his 
niissing  of  the  opportunity  in  that  moment  of  brooding  drama 
when  Hermione  looks  out  imaware  upon  the  fair  to  which, 
crushing  out  the  last  decency  of  his  affection,  her  husband  has 
escorted  his  inamorata. 

In  the  next  two  books  named  at  the  head  of  this  article  we  escape 
with  relief  from  the  shadow  of  the  convention.  In  Mr.  Galsworthy’s 
because  his  objective  is  an  elaboration  of  the  convention  it^lf 
as  it  lajrs  hold  on  life,  and  in  Mr.  Wells’s,  because,  with  a  delight- 
fid  but  apparently  unpremeditated  insouciance,  he  turns  his 
back  on  it.  But  the  two  books  have  something  more  in  common 
to  make  a  claim  on  our  regard.  They  both  have  that  endow¬ 
ment  of  virility — a  vanishing  quality  in  British  fiction — which 
marks  them  unmistakeably  as  the  work  of  men.  By  what 
import  and  signs  that  quality  may  be  detected  it  would  take 
too  long  to  tell ;  but  it  may  be  avouched  for  as  confidently 
as — things  no  less  elusive — an  easterly  edge  in  the  spring 
sunshine,  or  the  salt  scent  of  the  sea.  It  is  not  to  be  known 
by  any  lack  of  subtlety  or  tenderness,  nor  with  complete  cer¬ 
titude  by  its  dealings  with  sentiment,  nor  by  the  breadth 
and  abandon  of  its  humour,  and  appeals  less  by  the  selection 
than  the  handling  of  a  subject.  It  cannot  even  be  said  to  look 
at  the  game  rather  over  a  man’s  shoulder  than  a  woman’s. 
We  have  a  masculine  writer  in  Mr.  George  Meredith,  and  one 
acutely  sensitive  to  the  woman’s  point  of  view ;  and  the  same 
may  be  affirmed  of  all  the  great  masters  of  fiction,  for,  though 
we  have  attempted  none  but  negative  definitions,  masculinity 
is  a  positive  quality,  and  not  the  absence  of  something  else. 

In  ‘The  Man  of  Property’  we  welcome  the  sense  of  it, 
even  though  it  occasionally  intrudes  some  of  its  least  desirable 
attributes,  and  that,  despite  of  it,  the  story  is  not  altogether  a 
success.  Success,  indeed,  in  the  enterprise  which  Mr.  Gals¬ 
worthy  has  attempted  would  be  a  very  considerable  affair ;  for  he 
has  attempted  to  offer  us  ‘  evidence  of  that  mysterious  concrete 
‘tenacity  which  renders  a  family  so  formidable  a  unit  of 
‘society,  so  clear  a  reproduction  of  a  society  in  miniature.’ 
He  has  collected  his  evidence,  but  fails  to  marshal  it  to  the 
best  advantage.  He  succeeds  in  making  his  family  formidable, 
but  he  has  not  altogether  succeeded  in  making  it  human.  For 
so  big  a  task  he  seems  to  have  allowed  himself  too  cramped 
a  canvas.  His  family  has  many  branches,  and  he  tries  to 
interest  us  too  definitely  in  them  all.  His  detail  is  spread 
over  all  his  picture,  which  has  obliged  him,  in  order  to  obtain 
some  sort  of  balance,  to  force  all  his  incidents,  as  it  were,  into 
the  middle  distance.  He  achieves,  as  a  result,  a  wide  range  of 
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life  and  space,  for  which,  however,  he  has  to  sacrifice  his  fore¬ 
ground,  and  for  that  sacrifice  his  acliievement  scarcely  atones. 
We  obtain,  as  some  compensation,  the  presentation  of  a 
story,  pieced  together  from  shy  glimpses  of  it  in  the  world’s 
eyes ;  just  the  vision  of  it  with  which  in  real  life  we  should  have 
had  to  be  content. 

There  is  not  much  we  could  definitely  affirm  concerning 
Bosinney’s  love  affair  with  his  patron’s  wife.  Irene  Forsyte 
is  elusive  enough  to  make  any  love  affair  unsubstantial,  a  piece 
of  soft  passive  feminine  attractiveness,  whose  final  desperate 
rashness  only  seems  as  incalculable  as  everything  else  about 
her.  We  see  but  seldom,  and  are  shown  nothing  to  account 
for,  the  influence  she  exerts  over  her  lover.  She  does  little 
more  than  look  at  him  out  of  her  unfathomable  eyes,  she  hardly 
seems  to  want  him,  she  tries  even  to  keep  him  off.  Yet  the 
man  comes  to  her,  comes  from  the  girl  and  the  career  which 
had  promised  fulfilment  for  all  his  hopes  and  his  desires ;  and 
we  watch,  without  enlightenment,  but  with  appreciation,  the 
fatal  foolish  progress  of  the  affair. 

Only  with  its  conclusion  have  we  cause  to  quarrel.  Mr. 
Galsworthy  kills  the  architect,  runs  an  omnibus  into  him ;  and 
Irene  goes  back,  tamed  and  dazed,  to  her  injured  lord,  to 
take  up  life,  from  which  everything  has  gone,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  So,  no  doubt,  it  might  have  befallen  ;  but  to  solve 
his  crisis  with  an  accident  is  scarcely  worthy  of  the  author’s 
courage.  But  to  use  an  accident,  though  in  a  measure  due  to 
the  sufferer’s  condition,  as  a  loophole  of  escape  from  a  desperate 
situation,  is  to  accept  too  large  a  service  from  blind  chance. 
It  may  be  objected  that  without  it  the  book  could  not  have 
been  ended.  But  who  would  desire  the  book  ended  ?  Its] out¬ 
standing  quality  is  an  absence  of  manipulation  towards  ends. 
And  is  any  book  ever  ended,  or  could  it  be  ended,  save  by 
wholesale  slaughter  of  all  its  characters  ?  Is  death  after  all 
anything  more  of  an  ending  than  marriage,  with  which  it  seems 
to  be  assumed  romances  should  conclude  ?  Life  does  not  always 
play  the  moralist ;  but  life,  with  Philip  and  Irene  in  penniless 
close  quarters,  would  have  satisfied  even  the  moral  expectations 
of  the  men  of  property. 

Here  is  an  aspect  of  the  family — a  reflection  at  a  ball,  after 
young  Gathercole,  when  introduce  to  a  Wallflower — 

‘  after  screening  her  empty  card,  wrote  on  it  the  name  of  Gathercole, 
spelling  it  passionately  in  the  district  that  he  proposed,  about  the 
second  extra. 

‘  Mothers,  slowly  fanning  their  faces,  watched  their  daughters, 
and  in  their  eyes  could  be  read  all  the  story  of  those  daughters’ 
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fortunes.  As  for  themselves,  to  sit  hour  after  hour,  dead  tired, 
silent,  or  talking  spasmodically — what  did  it  matter,  so  long  as  the 
girls  were  having  a  good  time  !  But  to  see  them  neglected  and 
passed  by  !  Ah  !  They  smiled,  but  their  eyes  stabbed  like  the 
eyes  of  an  offended  swan ;  they  longed  to  pluck  young  Gathercole 
by  the  slack  of  his  dandified  breeches,  and  drag  him  to  their 
daughters — the  jackanapes  !  ’ 

It  is  with  that  air  of  humorous  sympathy  that  Mr.  Galsworthy 
looks  at  the  world.  His  sketches  of  character  are  as  lucid  and 
almost  as  delicate  as  Miss  Cholmondeley’s.  Here  is  one  of  an 
old  woman. 

‘  A  great  talker,  when  allowed,  she  would  converse  without  the 
faintest  animation  for  hours  together,  relating  with  epic  monotony 
the  innumerable  occasions  on  which  Fortune  had  misused  her ;  nor 
did  she  ever  perceive  that  her  hearers  sympathised  with  Fortune, 
for  her  heart  was  kind.’ 

In  the  great  Forsyte  family  we  are  to  feel  t3rpified  the  man  of 
property  ;  by  no  means  the  mere  hard  business  machine,  but  the 
soul  of  settled  things,  of  convinced  conditions ;  unimaginative 
but  not  remorseless  ;  hard-headed  rather  than  unkind  ;  but  the 
sworn  foe  of  the  fanciful  and  of  all  unbusiness-like  beauty; 
sensitive  rather  to  the  price  of  things  than  to  their  value,  but  able 
to  allow  a  certain  margin  in  its  payments  for  qualities  which 
it  is  consciously  imable  to  appraise. 

The  Municipal  Coimcil,  by  which,  as  the  author  puts  it,  ‘  Love 
‘  had  long  been  considered,  next  to  the  Sewage  Question,  the 
‘  gravest  danger  to  the  community,’  like  all  small  public  bodies 
is  the  solidified  expression  of  Forsytism,  and  in  every  branch 
of  the  family  we  are  shown  with  real  apprehension  the  strength, 
the  weakness,  and  the  humour  of  its  point  of  view,  and  the 
presentation  only  misses  a  real  importance  by  the  lack  of 
incisiveness  in  the  relief  of  its  numerous  figures,  and  a  failure  to 
communicate  a  sense  of  what  one  may  call  the  family’s  oppressive 
weight  and  molecular  progression. 

The  link  with  which  we  have  connected  Mr.  Galsworthy  and 
Mr.  Wells  applies  but  to  the  one  quality  which  they  have  in 
common.  Outside  their  masculinity  there  is  little  to  suggest 
comparisons  or  resemblances. 

In  describing  himself  as  ‘curiously  not  interested  in  things, 
‘and  curiously  interested  in  the  consequences  of  things,’  and 
as  being  ‘  even  a  little  insensitive  to  fine  immediate  things 
‘  through  this  anticipatory  habit,’  Mr.  Wells  has  succinctly 
explained  why  he  is  not  what  he  should  be  as  a  writer  of  fiction. 
What  exactly  might  have  been  the  scope  of  his  romantic  gift, 
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had  not  that  anticipatory  habit  led  him  to  slight  it,  is  not 
easy  to  say.  In  ‘  Love  and  Mr.  Lewisham  ’  he  has  given  us  a 
study  of  fijst  love  which  in  its  freshness,  delicacy,  and  cynical 
tenderness  is  as  good  as  anything  of  that  kind  in  the  language, 
and  what  is  best  in  his  latest  novel  seems  chiefly  reminiscent 
of  its  charm. 

Its  best  and  second  best  is,  like  the  story,  divided  by  the  Comet. 

Before  the  Comet  we  have  life  as  it  is  lived  to-day  in  the  foul 
squalor  of  crowded  labour,  drawn  with  all  the  significant  precision 
and  suggestiveness  of  which  Mr.  Wells  is  so  much  a  master  : 
life,  sordidly  repulsive  and  hopelessly  depressed,  yet  conceivably 
lovable ;  life  condemned  by  every  critical  faculty,  yet  clung  to 
with  unreasoning  passion.  No  one  can  take  us  so  low  into  the 
depths,  yet  leave  with  us  the  sympathetic  understanding  of 
how  men  live  there.  After  the  Comet  we  have  life  as  it  should 
be  to  Mr.  Wells’s  understanding — beauty,  enlightenment,  co¬ 
operation  replacing  the  old  dark  ugly  fight  to  live.  Doubtless 
BIr.  Wells  does  justice  to  the  change  since  he  ardently  admires 
it,  but  he  fails  altogether  to  make  it  seem  alluring.  In  this  by 
his  very  argument  he  could  scarcely  have  expected  to  succeed. 
It  needed  the  green  vapotirs  of  the  Comet  to  make  men  desire 
the  new  life,  how  then  should  it  seem  attractive  to  those  who 
have  never  breathed  them  ?  It  is  easy  enough  to  make  out  a 
case  against  things  as  they  are,  easy  too  to  propose  obvious 
ways  of  bettering  them,  but  almost  impossible  to  create  a  new 
range  of  emotions  towards  the  altered  scheme.  ‘  Our  laws  and 
‘customs  sound,’  says  Mr.  Wells,  ‘  like  a  record  of  some  nasty- 
‘  minded  lunatic’s  inventions  ;  ’  but  of  what  is  the  phrase  proof 
—even  granting  it — but  that  our  delight  in  life,  in  fife  the  most 
austere  or  the  most  seductive,  has  very  little  to  do  with  law 
and  custom  ?  To  any  humane  soul  this  picture  of  the  passing 
of  poverty  and  oppression  must  seem  in  theory  a  desirable  thing, 
but  as  food  for  fiction  it  is  sadly  without  flavour. 

To  a  reasonable  being,  bred  in  Utopia,  Nettie,  slight,  light, 
lovely  Nettie,  no  longer  the  slave  of  sex  in  ‘  the  great  age  of 
‘Light  and  Reason,’  with  her  smiling  welcome  and  her  hands 
extended  to  ‘  a  world  of  lovers,’  might  perhaps  appeal ;  but  we 
confess  to  a  better  liking  for  her,  in  the  green  woods  and 
gardens,  breaking  with  fickle  sweetness  her  poor  lover’s  heart, 
and  outraging  the  nasty-minded  lunatic’s  inventions  by  flying 
in  unsanctified  companionship  across  England  with  a  new 
admirer ;  and  admit  even  finding  poor  Willie  a  more  interesting 
figure  half  insane  with  his  love,  and  groping  after  her  with 
ms  impotent  revolver  and  misappropriated  funds,  than  as  the 
husband  of  a  ‘  blue-clad  white-aproned  benevolence,’  with  his 
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old  ‘  cruel  proprietary  ’  aflection  stripped  of  ‘  its  base  wrappings, 
‘  of  its  pride,  its  suspicions,  its  mercenary  and  competitive 
‘  elements,’  waiting  to  take  Nettie  to  his  heart  again. 

In  turning  his  back  so  lightheartedly  on  the  British  conven¬ 
tion  in  those  final  chapters,  Mr.  Wells  seems  scarcely  to  have 
realised  its  very  formidable  existence.  He  certainly  had  cause 
to  object  to  its  pursuing  him  through  the  green  vapours  into 
his  Utopia,  since  Utopias  have  hitherto  been  recognised  as 
cities  of  refxige  even  from  the  avenger  of  Mrs.  Grundy’s  blood. 

Perhaps  a  little  of  Mr.  Wells’s  resentment  at  his  treatment  by 
the  Conventionalists  was  due  to  their  disregard  of  his  disclaimer. 
He  tells  us  in  his  epilogue  that  he  realised  how  the  green  vapours 
had  *  dehumanised  the  world,’  and  confesses  as  he  stood  ‘  amidst 
‘  these  fine,  perfected  things  ’  to  ‘  a  moment  of  rebellious  detesta- 
‘  tion.’  That  moment  may  enable  him  to  understand  our  desire 
to  keep  him  among  the  humanities,  to  be  stimulated  towards 
Utopia  not  by  his  telling  us  what  in  some  other  world  it  is,  but 
what  in  this  world  of  ours  it  isn’t.  To  realise  the  badness  of 
things  is  after  all  the  best  incentive  to  better  them,  and  the 
first  part  of  Mr.  Wells’s  book,  which  does  not  allude  to  it,  is 
much  more  likely  to  breed  a  determination  for  Utopia,  than  the 
latter  part  which  expounds  its  perfections.  We  can  but  hope 
that  Mr.  Wells  has  sown  the  last  wild  oats  of  his  anticipations, 
and  that  his  curious  interest  in  the  consequences  of  things  will 
induce  him  to  give  us,  in  place  of  guesses  at  those  consequences, 
some  more  illuminating  studies  of  things  as  they  are. 

Mr.  Locke  in  the  ‘  Beloved  Vagabond  ’  would  seem  by  its 
scheme  and  cast  to  have  made  a  bid  to  escape  from  insular 
traditions,  yet  none  of  the  other  novels  shows  more  plainly  the 
restraining  finger-prints  of  the  convention.  It  is  a  story  of 
vagabondage,  but  of  vagabondage  to  which  not  the  most 
exacting  chaperon  could  have  made  a  difference.  Delightful, 
unreal  wanderings  of  delightful,  unreal  people,  who  have  palpably 
no  acquaintance  with  the  life  they  lead. 

It  might  all  have  happened  so  much  more  credibly  in  fairy¬ 
land  than  in  France,  since  in  fairyland  there  would  have  been 
no  necessity  to  reform  at  a  moment’s  notice  a  dirty  drunkard 
first  into  a  fine  gentleman,  and  then  into  a  farmer.  Or,  if  there 
had  been,  in  fairyland  one  can  believe  in  these  transformations. 
But  in  France  ?  In  fairyland  too  it  would  have  been  so  natural 
for  Paragot  to  live  for  years  with  a  woman,  unconscious  that  she 
was  one,  till  the  story  drew  to  a  close  and  the  auspicious  moment 
came  to  marry  her.  But  in  France  ? 

Of  course,  it  had  at  the  least  to  be  France ;  the  Channel,  if 
no  more,  was  needed  to  divide  such  delightful  dreaming  from 
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British  common  sense.  Where  in  Bermondsey,  for  instance, 
would  poor  Blanquette  have  been  ?  Even  the  insistence  on  her 
modesty  imder  such  conditions  would  have  seemed  an  outrage. 

In  frivolous  France  people  may  play  with  these  incomprehensible 
and  perhaps  not  very  wholesome  ideals !  But  not  in  downright 
England !  We  know  over  here  what  would  have  happened.  ! 

And  the  drunkard’s  reform  seems  more  fascinatingly  conceivable  | 

if  he  gets  fuddled  on  absinthe  in  the  Cafe  Delphine  than  if  he  1 

swills  beer  in  the  Red  Lion. 

The  likelihood  of  these  things  really  matters  not  a  jot  in  such  , 

a  charming  and  impossible  tale  ;  one  could  pardon  a  thousand  j 

more  improbable,  did  they  but  owe  their  origin  to  the  caprice  ! 

of  their  creator.  But  against  this  depressing  reformation  of  one  | 

who  had,  however  little  he  may  have  known  of  the  road,  at 
least  the  spiritual  equipment  of  a  vagabond,  all  that  is  vaga-  | 

bondish  in  one’s  soul  protests.  1 

‘I  have  been  dead.  I  have  come  to  life.  My  soul  regains  j 

‘its  limitless  horizons,’  exclaims  the  vagabond  when,  flinging 
the  emblems  of  respectability  after  a  brief  experience  of  it  from 
him,  he  returns,  like  the  sow,  to  his  wallowing  in  the  mire  ;  and  ' 

we  are  better  able  to  believe  him  than  when,  a  few  years  later,  i 

waving  hk  pipe  over  his  geese  and  his  garden,  he  cries,  ‘  Isn’t  1 

‘  all  this  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  Real  ?  ’  It  may  be,  it  very  j 

possibly  is  ;  but  to  put  the  tender  sentiment  between  Paragot’s  i 

Ups  is  not  to  celebrate  but  to  desecrate  reality. 

It  is  on  these  equivocations  that  the  British  convention 
insists,  and  Mr.  Locke’s  book  serves  admirably  in  conclusion  to 
point  the  moral  of  its  influence,  since  the  sacrifices  made  to 
propitiate  it  are  more  than  commonly  destructive  and  less  than 
commonly  defensible.  Here  is  a  book,  and  a  book  of  many 
sterUng  and  delightful  qualities,  spoiling  all  the  promise  of  its 
scheme,  and  converted  into  a  mere  prize-plum  for  optimists, 
because  it  has  been  written  for  the  British  public  whose  holy  of 
hoUes  in  reality  is  not  reality  but  a  painted  photograph. 

And  so  the  convention  prevails ;  prevails,  be  it  understood, 
not  over  the  men  whose  work  will  endure,  who  are  indifferent 
to  all  national  impulsion  and  restriction,  but  over  those  who 
occupy  the  more  important  place,  in  popular  esteem,  in  the 
appreciation  of  the  omnivorous  consumers  of  fiction  whose  con¬ 
clusions  are  qualified  rather  by  appetite  than  by  taste.  The 
risk  art  runs  from  the  second-rate  arises  not  from  the  public 
fondness  for  it,  but  from  a  misapprehension  of  its  importance  ; 
and  the  mischief  wrought  by  the  British  convention,  both  to 
readers  and  writers,  is  assisted  in  this  coxmtry  by  the  paucity 
of  a  disinterested  and  determinate  assessment  of  literary  values. 
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Art.  X.-THE  STATE  OF  RUSSIA. 

1.  Russia  in  Revolution.  By  G.  H.  Perris,  author  of  ‘Leo 

Tolstoy,  the  Grand  Muiik,’  &c.  London :  Chapman  & 
Hall,  1905. 

2.  The  Russian  Empire  and  Czarism.  By  Victor  BSrard. 

Translated  by  G.  Fox-Davies  and  G.  0.  Pope,  with  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Frederick  Greenwood.  London :  D.  Nutt,  1905. 

3.  Russia.  By  Sir  Donald  Mackenzie  Wallace,  K.C.I.E. 

2vols.  (New  and  enlarged  edition.)  London :  Cassells,  1905. 

"jVT  ANY  people  are  apt  to  identify  revolution  with  the  particular 
form  it  took  in  France  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  look  for  the  execution  of  a  sovereign  by  an  infuriated 
people,  and  something  more  or  less  equivalent  to  the  storming 
of  the  Bastille,  as  accompaniments,  without  which,  to  their  mind, 
the  term  is  hardly  applicable.  For  this  reason  amongst  others 
they  fail  to  appreciate  fully  what  has  taken  place  in  Russia 
during  the  last  two  years  ;  and  continue  to  discuss,  from  various 
points  of  view,  the  possibility  of  revolution  there  when,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  great  event  is  progressing  rapidly,  if  fitfully,  before 
their  eyes  to  its  inevitable  completion.  For,  whatever  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  present  crisis,  the  old  regime — absolutism  pure  and 
simple — ^is  passing,  one  might  almost  say  has  passed,  never  to 
return ;  and  the  change  from  autocracy  to  representative 
government,  however  limited,  brought  about  by  manifestations 
of  Ariolence  due  to  the  utter  breakdown  of  Tsarism  at  home  and 
abroad,  does  in  fact  connote  a  revolution,  though  the  Emperor’s 
head  be  still  on  his  shoulders  and  the  Winter  Palace  unsacked. 

Meantime,  on  the  eve  of  the  election  for  the  second  Dooms, 
the  questions  put  by  all  foreigners  who  take  an  interest  in 
Russian  affairs  are  :  What  is  the  actual  state  of  things  ?  What 
will  be  the  composition  and  fate  of  this  new  representative 
assembly  ?  And,  above  all,  what  of  the  future  ?  To  the 
first  of  these  questions  an  answer  more  or  less  full  and  accurate 
can  be  returned  with  no  other  difficulty  than  arises  from  the 
superabundance  of  materials.  The  second  and  third  tempt 
to  predictions  for  which  no  available  knowledge  offers  any 
certain  base,  and  in  regard  to  which  even  the  best  informed 
observers,  if  they  are  wise,  will  speak  with  a  caution  little  Ukely 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  inquirers  eager  to  know  at  once  what 
time  alone  can  show.  But  while  abstaining  from  any  positive 
statements  in  the  dangerous  region  of  prophecy,  data  may  be 
furnished  and  certain  opinions  offered  with  a  view  to  helping 
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readers  at  a  distance  to  form  their  own  conclusions,  or,  at  least, 
to  follow  events  as  they  occur  in  Russia  with  intelligent  appre¬ 
ciation. 

Let  us  see,  to  begin  with,  what  the  Revolutionists  are  doing  ; 
what  form  their  activity  is  taking  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
what  measures  the  Government  is  endeavouring  to  check  their 
progress,  re-establish  order,  and  assure  its  own  supremacy. 
That  the  state  of  the  country  now,  compared  with  that  obtaining 
at  any  previous  period  since  January  1904,  is  quieter,  more 
peaceful,  is  beyond  dispute.  For  some  time  there  have  been  no 
'pogroms  nor  any  open  attempt  at  rebellion,  no  mass  meetings, 
no  strikes  on  a  large  scale.  In  short,  social,  commercial,  and 
industrial  life,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  to  a  great  extent  resumed 
its  natural  course.  We  know  that  the  recruiting  for  the  year 
has  passed  with  little  disorder,  and  with  fewer  abstentions  and 
evasions  than  usual.  We  hear  that  the  revenue  returns  far  exceed 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  and  are  estimated  to  leave  but 
a  small  deficit,  if  any,  on  the  ordinary  Budget ;  and,  in  certain 
branches,  business  has  never  been  more  active  and  prosperous. 
But  how  far  and  how  deep  does  the  improvement  go  ?  To 
what  extent  is  it  due  to  the  merely  repressive  power  of  the  State  ? 
To  what  extent  to  reaction  ?  And  for  answers  to  these  questions 
let  us  turn  first  of  all  to  the  Press,  which,  though  treated  once 
more  with  considerable  severity,  is  still  allowed  to  publish  much, 
both  in  the  way  of  news  and  of  opinions,  that  in  days  not  long 
past  would  have  involved  immediate  suppression  of  the  offending 
organ,  and  brought  condign  punishment  on  editor  and  writer. 

If  we  take  up  almost  any  one  of  the  daily  papers,  whatever 
its  political  convictions  may  be,  we  find  in  large  tjrpe  such 
headings  as  ‘  The  Revolutionary  Party,’  ‘  Arrests,’  ‘  Murders,’ 

‘  Robberies  imder  Arms,’  ‘  Executions,’  and  rarely  a  day  passes 
that  there  are  not  under  each  of  them  several  items  of  news. 
From  October  17,  1905,  the  date  of  the  Emperor’s  historical 
manifesto,  to  October  17,  1906,  it  has  been  computed — we 
cannot  guarantee  the  figures — that  17,000  people  were  killed  or 
wounded  in  connexion  with  the  revolutionary  movement ;  of 
these  about  4,000  were  Government  representatives,  officials, 
soldiers,  policemen,  &c. ;  the  rest  Revolutionists  or  chance 
victims ;  215  people,  it  is  said,  were  hanged,  314  judicially 
shot,  741  killed  in  punitive  expeditions.  Soldiers,  including 
Cossacks,  munber  750 ;  policemen,  452  ;  police  officers,  226 ; 
Civil  servants,  123 ;  officers,  109 ;  gendarmes,  96 ;  Governor- 
Generals,  8 ;  Governors,  33  ;  and  police  inspectors,  60.  The 
number  of  bombs  thrown  was  244  ;  there  were  more  than  2,000 
cases  of  robbery  under  arms  and  1,500  of  agrarian  disorders  ; 
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23,000  people  were  arrested,  and  118  depots  of  arms  and  183 
secret  printing  presses  seized. 

Since  then  we  have  had  the  attempt  on  General  Reinbot, 
Chief  of  Police,  at  Moscow  ;  on  General  Rennenkampf  at  Irkutsk 
— both  on  October  30  (o.s.) ;  the  assassination  of  General  Pol- 
kovnikoff,  commanding  the  garrison  at  Poltava  on  November  4 ; 
the  attempt  on  General  Goloshtchapoff,  ex-Govemor-General 
of  Elizavetpol,  at  Tiflis,  on  November  8 ;  the  murder  of 
Preestaff  Sheremetieff  in  St.  Petersburg,  November  22 ;  of 
Count  Ignatieff  at  Tver  on  December  23 ;  and,  as  stated, 
numberless  other  murders,  attempted  murders,  robberies,  &c. ; 
while,  owing  to  the  establishment  of  field  courts-martial, 
the  list  of  executions  has  been  exceptionally  heavy.*  For  since 
the  Government,  finding  that  it  could  still  rely  on  the  army  and 
the  police,  recovered  its  courage,  stem  repression  has  been  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  people  are  shot  or  hanged  right  and  left, 
not  only  for  any  act  that  can  possibly  be  construed  as  overt 
rebellion,  but  for  mere  attempts  at  armed  robbery,  even  un¬ 
attended  by  bloodshed.  If  we  turn  to  other  statistics  we  find  it 
stated,  and  this  time  officially,  that  during  the  twelve  months 
ending  November  1,  1906,  over  30,000  persons  were  dealt  with 
administratively — that  is,  fined,  imprisoned,  or  exiled  without 
any  semblance  of  a  trial,  without  any  real  opportunity  of  proving 
their  innocence.  It  may  well  be  asked.  How  can  all  this  be, 
when  the  Emperor’s  manifesto  of  October  17  (30),  1905,  pro¬ 
claimed  thenceforth  a  reign  of  law  and  liberty — liberty  of 
the  Press  and  of  conscience,  inviolability  of  the  person,  the 
right  of  public  meeting  and  of  association  ?  The  answer  is 
that  all  this  is  done  xmder  cover  of  various  ‘  exceptional  states 
the  state  of  war,  the  state  of  siege,  the  state  of  extraordinary 
protection,  and  the  state  of  increased  protection,  which  together 
embrace  a  large  part  of  the  empire  and  are  still  being  extended. 
Thus,  Cronstadt,  early  in  November,  was  declared  a  Governor- 
Generalship,  and  put  on  a  war  footing  instead  of  in  a  state  of 
siege ;  the  state  of  extraordinary  protection  was  applied  to 
Yalta,  town  and  district ;  that  of  increased  protection  was  pro¬ 
longed  for  a  year  in  the  provinces  of  Penza  and  Koursk,  and 
extended  to  the  province  of  Samara.  The  Imperial  manifesto 
of  August  11,  1904 — a  year  before  the  granting  of  a  Constitution 
— abolished  corporal  pimishment  where  it  still  existed— i.e.  in 
the  army,  the  navy,  and  amongst  the  peasants,  whether  Russian 
or  alien.  Yet  in  the  middle  of  November  1906  we  read  that 


*  During  August,  September,  October,  465  men  were  shot  or 
hanged. 
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General  Meller-Zakomelski,  the  new  Governor-General  of  the 
Baltic  Provinces,  has  abolished  the  corporal  punishment  hitherto 
administered  by  the  ‘  punitive  ’  expeditions.  Comment,  surely, 
is  needless.  Now,  this  arbitrary,  extra-legal  procedure,  by 
‘  administrative  order  ’  or  otherwise,  calls  for  special  attention, 
for  it  has  always  existed  in  Russia  alongside  the  established  law 
of  the  land,  and  has  been,  with  a  few  notable  exceptions,  such 
as  the  trial  of  the  regicides  in  1881,  the  rule  in  all  political  cases 
since  the  abortive  trial  of  Vera  Zasoolitch,  in  1878,  for  the 
attempted  assassination  of  General  Trepoff.  It  cannot  be 
gainsaid  that  this  abominable  system  is  responsible  to  a  vast 
extent  for  the  exasperation  that  has  culminated  in  the  present 
crisis.  As  Joubert  pointed  out  long  ago,  the  natural  demand 
of  man  is  not  liberty  but  justice,  and  it  is  only  when  justice  is 
denied  that  liberty  assumes  in  his  eyes  the  position  of  supreme 
importance.  The  Russian  Socialists — or  a  large  section  of 
them — avowedly  turned  the  current  of  their  activity  to  political 
channels  only  because  they  found  by  experience  that  political 
revolution  was  the  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  success  of 
their  social  and  economical  propaganda.  Hence  their  partial 
alliance  with  the  Radicals,  whose  political  aspirations  and 
ideals  they  despise,  save  only  as  a  means  to  quite  other  ends. 

It  is  a  mere  truism,  of  course,  that  no  man  can  safely  be 
trusted  unchecked  with  arbitrary  power — witness  recent  experi¬ 
ence  in  Africa,  where  representatives  of  the  most  civilised  Powers 
(England,  Germany,  Belgium)  have  proved  it  over  and  over 
again.  What,  then,  can  be  expected  of  comparatively  barbarous 
Russia  ?  The  secret  history  of  ‘  justice  ’  by  administrative 
order  will  never  see  the  light  in  its  entirety,  for  the  records  must 
necessarily  fail ;  but  enough  is  known  to  make  us  shudder  at 
the  hideous  cruelty  of  a  system  that  puts  the  liberty,  the  lives, 
the  honour  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  in  the  hands  of  their 
fellow-creatures  in  circumstances  that  tempt  them  continually 
to  the  abuse,  whether  to  serve  public  aims  or  gratify  private 
passions,  of  the  power  thus  wickedly  conferred.  How  pitiable 
it  is  to  recall  the  humane  wish  of  Alexander  II.,  expressed  on 
granting  the  judicial  reforms  of  1864.  ‘My  desire,’  said  he, 
‘  is  to  establish  a  justice  that  shall  be  swift,  righteous,  merciful, 
‘  and  equal  to  all !  ’  Had  that  wish  been  fulfilled,  it  can  be 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Russian  history  would  read  very 
differently,  and  if,  fourteen  months  ago  even,  Nicholas  II. 
had  given  justice  such  as  this,  instead  of  only  promising  it 
once  again,  the  wild  struggle  for  liberty  that  has  since  shaken 
the  fabric  of  the  Empire  to  its  foundations  would  not  have 
taken  plcu^ ;  or,  at  worst,  would  have  assumed  a  much  milder 
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form.  It  is  lamentable  that  not  one  of  the  many  counsellors 
who  in  turn  have  swayed  the  Emperor’s  mind  had  the  sense 
and  courage  to  urge  so  obvious,  so  righteous  a  means  of  concili¬ 
ating  public  opinion  ;  or,  possessing  these  quaUties — of  which, 
however,  there  is  no  hint — lacked  the  persuasive  power  to  ensure 
its  acceptance. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  the  improvement  claimed 
by  the  Government  and  its  adherents  is  at  best  only  comparative ; 
that  lawlessness  still  prevails ;  that  the  spirit  of  revolt  is  by  no 
means  quelled.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  very  definite  signs, 
and  even  proofs,  of  reaction  in  certain  directions  ;  while  in  others, 
more  doubtfully,  its  existence  is  eagerly  claimed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Right.  Reaction,  indeed,  amongst  those  of  natu¬ 
rally  Conservative  tendencies  who  were  led  away  by  enthusiasm 
•  at  the  first  cry  of  ‘  liberty,’  but  have  since  taken  fright  at 
the  red  spectre  they  helped  to  evoke,  is  so  natural  as  to  need 
no  confirmation.  We  know  that  it  could  not  be  otherwise. 

Such  bloody  deeds  as  the  murder  of  the  Grand  Duke  Serge, 
of  M.  Plehve,  of  General  Minn — ^the  individual  assassination, 
that  is,  of  highly  unpopular  men — met  with  general  approval,  and 
doubtless  drew  many  to  the  ranks  of  the  revolutionary  parties. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  it  was  held  that  they  deserved  their  fate. 
The  assassins,  however  misguided,  displayed  a  heroism  and 
self-devotion  worthy  in  itself  of  the  highest  praise,  and  no 
one  suffered  but  the  appointed  victim.  But  terrorist  acts 
such  as  the  throwing  of  bombs  in  crowded  streets,  on  the  rail¬ 
ways,  at  M.  Stoleepin’s  residence,  in  many  cases  with  only 
robbery  in  view  and  quite  regardless  of  how  many  innocent 
people — men,  women  and  children — might  suffer,  have,  coupled 
with  the  alarming  increase  of  mere  hooUganism,  had  the  opposite 
effect,  driving  back  hundreds  and  thousands  to  the  Conservative, 
or  at  least  to  the  mildly  Liberal  fold.  Such  recusants  belong 
mostly  to  the  bourgeoisie — ^the  shopkeepers,  clerks,  petty  em¬ 
ployees,  &c.,  who  in  Russia,  however,  are  far  fewer  in  number, 
proportionately  to  the  total  population,  than  in  any  other 
civilised  country — ^but  they  include,  too,  a  goodly  contingent  of 
representatives  of  the  higher  social  classes.  Equally  naturally, 
the  landed  proprietors,  alarmed  at  the  inclusion  of  expropria¬ 
tion  in  the  programme  even  of  the  more  moderate  Left,  have 
repented  by  no  means  leisurely  of  the  Liberal  attitude  they 
assumed  in  such  haste.  It  is  admitted  by  the  organs  of  the  anti- 
Govemment  parties  that  the  Zemstvos  have  gone  over  to  the 
Right,  and  partly  even  to  the  Extreme  Right.  The  admission, 
indeed,  was  made  already  on  November  6  last,  on  the  second 
anniversary,  that  is,  of  the  famous  Zemstvo  ^ssion  of  1904, 
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when  the  demand  for  a  Constitution  was  first  publicly  formu¬ 
lated.  Loyal  addresses  are  now  the  order  of  the  day,  and  the 
Zemstvos  recently  set  about  the  expulsion  from  their  ranks  of 
all  former  members  of  the  Dooma  who  had  shown  themselves 
partisans  of  the  Left,  or  simply  unsound  on  the  question  of 
land ;  the  process  being  carried  out,  according  to  a  writer  in  the 
‘  Tovarishtch,’  in  the  most  systematic  and  ruthless  manner. 
The  nobility  of  Toola,  for  example,  excluded  M.  Mooromtseff, 
late  President  of  the  Dooma,  and  when  another  of  their  members, 
M.  Levitsky,  protested,  applied  to  him  the  same  drastic  treat¬ 
ment.*  In  the  so-called  ‘  frontier  ’  provinces  no  such  excliision 
was  necessary  or  possible,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  such 
democratic  elements  existed — in  the  Zemstvos,  that  is — a  fact 
due  to  the  totally  different  conditions  there  obtaining  ;  landowner 
and  peasant  being  of  different  nationality.  This  local  peculiarity 
gives  the  former  a  great  advantage,  for,  being  thus  sharply 
divided  from  the  peasant  by  race  as  well  as  by  class,  there  is  no 
question  for  him  of  compromise,  and  no  complication  of  issues 
can  arise.  Thus  in  the  Baltic  Provinces  the  German  Baron, 
formerly  the  bHe  noire  of  the  Russian  Chauvinist,  finds  nowadays 
his  best  friends  in  the  Russian  authorities,  his  zealous  protector 
in  the  Russian  commander  of  some  ‘  punitive  expedition.’ 
And  so  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  about  its  revenges.  The 
Teutonic  knights  and  their  descendants  lorded  it  over  the  Lettish 
and  Esthonian  peasantry  from  the  first  year  of  the  thirteenth 
century  until  quite  recently,  and  all  the  time  the  Church,  both 
before  and  after  the  Lutheran  Reformation,  wsm  likewise  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Germans.  It  was  a  favourite  policy  of  the 
Muscovite  party  during  the  last  reign  to  egg  on  the  peasant  of  the 
three  provinces  against  his  alien  landlord  and  alien  pastor,  and 
favour  him  in  every  way  possible  at  their  expense.  It  was  their 
hope,  if  the  pun  may  be  forgiven,  that,  in  case  of  German  in¬ 
vasion,  every  Lett  would  prove  a  hindrance.  An  Orthodox  propa¬ 
ganda  was  inaugurated  by  M.  Pobiedonostseff,  who  realised 
fully  the  prime  importance  of  religion  in  cases  of  the  kind.  Nor 
had  he  far  to  seek  for  the  aptest  of  illustrations.  The  Finns  of 
Finland  proper  were  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  Swedes, 
and  in  due  time  adopted  Lutheranism.  Their  own  brothers 
of  the  regions  to  the  north  of  Moscow  were  Christianised  by  the 
Orthodox  Church.  The  former  have  proved  themselves  abso¬ 
lutely  impervious  to  Russian  influences ;  the  latter  have  been, 
or  are  being,  Russianised ;  slowly,  indeed,  but  surely  and  com- 


•  Prince  Dolgorookoff  was  in  like  manner  expelled  by  the  nobility 
of  Koursk  on  the  demand  of  Count  Dorrer. 
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pletely,  as  anyone  who  has  travelled  in  the  provinces  of  Novgorod 
and  Olonetz  can  hardly  have  failed  to  observe.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  above-mentioned  efforts  of  Russia  in  the  Baltic 
Provinces  met  with  much  success,  for  the  inhabitants  are  a  stifi- 
necked  generation,  and,  cordially  as  they  hated  their  former 
masters,  they  had  no  mind  to  abandon  their  faith,  or  change 
one  yoke  for  another.  And  now,  if  the  Baltic  nobility  have 
any  sense  of  humour,  they  must  be  hugely  tickled  by  the  turn 
of  affairs.  Their  castles — such  of  them  as  are  not  burnt— are 
garrisoned  by  Russian  soldiers  ;  they  and  the  Lutheran  pastors 
protected  by  them  against  the  insurgent  peasants,  who  are  being 
‘  repressed  ’  in  most  merciless  fashion  by  their  quondam  friends 
and  would-be  converters !  Whatever  happens,  it  will  be  long 
indeed  before  Lett,  Livoiuan,  or  Esthonian  recalls  the  anathema 
he  now  breathes  against  Russian  and  German  alike. 

It  seems,  then,  that  the  reaction  so  far  affects  mainly  two 
classes  only,  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  larger  landed  proprietors, 
both  of  wMch  are  naturally  Conservative.  Their  defection, 
therefore,  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  seriously  altering  the 
situation.  It  weakens  to  an  unknown  extent  the  Kadets,  but 
can  make  httle  difference  to  the  Extremists,  who  despise  the 
one  class  as  much  as  they  hate  the  other.  And  it  is  doubtful 
to  what  extent  the  ‘  Liberal  ’  Government  of  M.  Stoleepin, 
standing  as  it  does  in  ‘  splendid  isolation  ’ — the  butt  of  all 
parties  and  the  friend  of  none — vrill  benefit  by  the  change. 
In  any  case  the  Government  is  not  so  foolish  as  to  rely  upon  it 
for  success  in  the  electoral  campaign,  and  this  brings  us  to 
the  measures  taken  by  the  Premier — ^in  spite  of  his  declaration 
that  the  Government  is  outside  all  parties  and  that  the  elections 
will  be  allowed  to  proceed  according  to  law — to  secure,  if  possible, 
a  preponderating  ‘  Right  ’  in  the  new  Dooma  and  to  propitiate 
the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

In  accordance  with  the  Fundamental  Laws  promulgated  at  the 
time  that  the  first  Dooma  was  summoned,  no  new  legislation 
can  take  place  without  the  consent  of  that  body,  and  as  M. 
Stoleepin  poses  as  a  strictly  Constitutional  Minister  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  contravene  so  elementary  a  principle  of  Con¬ 
stitutionalism,  even  were  the  Emperor  willing  to  go  back  on 
his  word.  But  the  Electoral  Law,  as  read  and  acted  upon  last 
year,  resulted,  as  we  know,  in  the  return  of  a  large  majority  of 
most  undesirable  persons — Constitutional  Democrats,  Labour 
representatives.  Social  Democrats,  and  worse.  The  new  Dooma 
must,  if  possible,  be  very  differently  constituted.  The  anti- 
Governmental  Left  must  be  reduced  to  more  modest  dimensions ; 
the  Right  must,  if  possible,  secure  a  preponderance  of  voting 
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power.  Yet  the  law — M.  Stoleepin  professes  a  mighty  respect 
for  the  law— must  be  observed.  The  problem,  on  the  face  of 
it,  looks  difficult  enough,  but  the  Ministry,  with  that  ingenuity 
which  in  Russia  so  often  takes  the  place  of  statesmanship, 
solved  it  at  the  first  attempt  in  a  simple  and,  as  it  believed, 
most  efficacious  manner.  Amongst  the  paraphernalia  of  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Russia  there  exists  a  Senate,  whose  main  fupction  is  that 
of  a  Court  of  Cassation,  but  which  also  acts  as  interpreter  of  the 
law  to  the  nation.  It  occurred,  or  was  suggested,  to  M.  Stolee¬ 
pin  that  here  was  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  The  Senate 
was  set  to  work  to  ‘  interpret  ’  the  Electoral  Law,  and  with 
highly  gratifving  results.  A  series  of  ‘  Explanations,’  dated 
October  20,  1906,  with  later  additions,  deprived  by  a  few  strokes 
of  the  pen  whole  classes  and  categories  of  the  population  of 
their  suffrage,  and  needless  to  say  almost  entirely  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  the  Left.  Thus  the  peasants  who  had  acquired  land 
through  the  intermediary  of  the  Peasants’  Bank,  whether  as 
meml^rs  of  the  commune  or  as  individual  owners,  were  declared 
incompetent  to  vote  as  district  landed  proprietors.  They  are 
put  on  a  level  with  the  ordinary  members  of  the  village  commune, 
and  can  therefore  only  vote  at  the  village  meetings  instead  of 
both  there  and  at  the  landowners’  district  assemblies,  as  last 
year.  The  effect  of  this  in  reality  is  to  rob  their  vote  of  all 
significance  ;  for  it  will,  in  most  cases,  only  go  to  swell  quite 
uselessly  the  presumably  Liberal  majorities  by  which  members 
will  be  elected  to  the  Volostnoi  Skhod.  It  is  computed  that  as 
compared  with  last  year  this  will  lessen  by  52,000  the  number 
of  voters,  mostly  Liberal,  in  the  said  assemblies.  The  same 
interpretation  applies  to  the  Cossacks,  a  large  and  important 
element  in  the  rural  population.  Further,  only  actual  peasants, 
tiUers  of  the  soil,  may  vote  in  the  village  meetings,  the  ‘  Explana- 
‘tions’  being  directed  against  those  very  numerous  ab^ntee 
members  of  the  commune  who,  though  they  pay  their  share 
of  the  taxes,  work  at  trades  or  industries  in  towns,  and  are 
naturally  more  enlightened  and  therefore  more  liberally  inclined 
than  their  stay-at-home  fellows.  Again,  by  a  slight  change 
in  a  single  word,  the  Senate  has  made  a  disability,  applicable, 
it  was  held  last  year,  only  to  the  lowest  class  of  State,  municipal, 
railway,  and  Zemstvo  employees  and  servants,  to  all  railway 
men  in  general— a  highly  intelligent  class,  responsible  for  the 
great  General  Strike  of  1905.  And  in  other  directions  the 
‘  Explanations  ’  tend  to  diminish  the  number  of  presumably 
Liberal  voters. 

Another  measure  is  the  order  contained  in  a  circular  of  the 
Committee  of  Ministers  forbidding  whole  categories  of  people 
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to  belong  to  or  take  any  part  in  political  organisations  stig¬ 
matised  as  anti-Govemmental,  including,  of  course,  the  Kadets  or 
Constitutional  Democrats.  This  prohibition  has  been  applied 
amongst  others  to  the  employees  of  the  Zemstvo  of  Moscow,  who 
have  entered  a  vigorous  protest  and  declared  their  intention  of 
appealing  to  law.  It  has  been  applied  to  the  Ksends,  or  Polish 
priests,  as  servants  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Cults,  and,  it  is 
said,  to  the  whole  Russian  clergy,  as  servants  of  the  Holy  Synod. 
On  the  strength  of  this  circular,  too,  pronounced  by  eminent 
jurists  to  be  illegal,  all  employees  and  servants  on  the  network 
of  railways  having  their  centre  in  St.  Petersburg  have  been 
forbidden  to  take  part  in  any  political  organisations,  and  the 
Governor  of  Moscow  in  his  zeal  has  gone  further  still,  applying 
the  same  prohibition  to  all  elected  members  of  the  Zemstvo  and 
municipality. 

As  the  Fundamental  Laws  gave  the  right  of  verifying  and 
deciding  as  to  the  legality  of  any  doubtful  elections  to  that 
body,  it  would  seem  strange  that  the  Senate  should  be  called 
in  to  interpret  beforehand  the  Electoral  Law,  were  not  the 
reason  sufficiently  obvious. 

Still  further  measures  having  the  same  end  in  view — to  put 
it  plainly,  the  packing  of  the  Dooma — are  the  refusal  to  recognise 
any  longer,  or  permit  meetings  of,  the  Kadet  party,  and  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  those  of  its  leaders  who  signed  the  Vuiborg  Manifesto 
with  its  misguided  appeal  to  quasi-passive-resistance,  a  tactical 
blunder  of  the  first  magnitude.  Many  of  these  same  leaders 
have  determined  not  to  offer  themselves  as  candidates  for  election 
to  the  new  Dooma  lest  they  should  be  afterwards  declared 
disqualified,  and  the  representation  of  the  party  suffer  thereby. 
But  the  new  men,  whoever  they  may  be,  will  hardly  speak  with 
the  same  authority  as  the  old. 

In  the  second  category,  measures  designed  to  propitiate  the 
masses,  we  have  the  ukase  of  October  last  giving  actuality  to  the 
liberty  of  conscience  and  of  public  worship,  conferred  on  the 
Old  Believers  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  17,  1905,  which  should  go 
far  to  convert  these  long-suffering  sectarians  into  strong  sup¬ 
porters  of  any  reasonable  Government.  They  number  over 
11,000,000,  and  are  imdoubtedly,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
the  persecuted  for  conscience’  sake,  for  the  most  part  honest, 
industrious,  and  peaceable  people,  sure  to  prove,  now  that 
nonconformity  is  no  longer  a  crime,  an  element  of  strength  and 
stabiUty  in  the  country. 

An  Old  Believers’  church — we  retain  regretfully  the  clumsy 
appellation — built  in  commemoration  of  the  act  of  grace  above- 
mentioned,  was  opened  at  Moscow  on  October  29,  1906,  in 
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presence  of  several  high  officials  of  the  Government,  and  it  is 
not  to  be  anticipated  that  the  persecution  of  the  past  two  and  a 
half  centuries  will  ever  be  renewed.  Rather,  indeed,  may  we 
look  with  confidence  for  reform  in  the  Orthodox  Church  itself, 
whose  adherents  are  already  lamenting  that  the  sectarians 
now  have  more  liberty  than  themselves,  and  that  in  the  struggle 
against  nonconformity,  being  deprived  henceforth  of  Govern¬ 
ment  support,  they  must  rely  entirely  upon  spiritual  and  moral 
influences !  A  more  desirable  consummation,  surely,  could 
hardly  be  hoped  for !  The  Old  Believers  are  now  at  liberty 
to  form  communities  of  not  less  than  fifty  members,  build 
churches,  and  serve  God  in  their  own  fashion,  without  inter¬ 
ference  from  anyone.  The  Orthodox  White  clergy,  which 
includes  the  whole  of  the  parish  priests,  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
abjectly  dependent  on  the  Consistory,  composed,  as  is  the 
whole  hierarchy  of  the  Established  Church,  exclusively  of  the 
Black  or  Monkish  clergy,  the  legal  rights  of  lay-parishioners 
to  interfere  in  Church  matters  being  in  practice  a  dead  letter. 
The  parish  priests  in  all  the  tens  of  thousands  of  villages  in  the 
empire  are  little  above  the  peasants  themselves  in  social  class 
or  education ;  marriage  for  them  is  compulsory ;  their  families 
are  naturally  large ;  and  they  are  dependent  for  their  living  on 
the  fees  they  have  the  right  to  exact  from  their  parishioners 
for  the  performance  of  the  rites  of  baptism,  marriage,  burial,  &c., 
and  on  the  tillage  of  the  soil  on  a  par  with  the  mnozheeks.  They 
are  consequently  looked  upon  with  suspicion  and  dislike  by  the 
latter,  and  naturally  have  little  or  none  of  that  spiritual  and 
moral  influence  which  we  are  now  told  must  in  future  be  their 
only  weapon  of  offence  and  defence  against  heresy.  The  White 
clergy  are  not  to  blame  for  this  state  of  things,  a  state  against 
which  the  better  of  them  have  long  protested  in  vain ;  but 
assuredly  the  holy  Orthodox  Church  must  put  its  house  in 
order  if  it  is  to  hold  even  its  own  in  future.  Thanks  to  that 
Church’s  neglect,  the  average  peasant  has  but  the  most  elemen¬ 
tary  religious  ideas ;  in  fact,  as  a  recent  observer  tells  us,  to 
the  moozheek  religion  and  nationality  are  synonyms,  and  if  he 
is'ever  ready  to  defend  his  Church  with  his  life  it  is  because 
to  him  Orthodox  spells  Russian,  and  Russian  Orthodox.  His 
conception  of  the  Deity  is  still  Pagan,  or  at  least  pre-Christian. 
As  Peroon  to  his  heathen  ancestry,  as  Jehovah  to  the  Jews,  as 
their  favourite  idol  to  all  savage  tribes,  the  God  of  the  Russian 
peasant,  and  not  only  the  peasant,  is  in  a  sense  his  own  peculiar 
possession.  General  Stoessel,  in  his  proclamation  to  the  garrison 
on  taking  up  the  command  at  Port  Arthur,  declared  that  the 
‘  Russian  ’  God  had  always  maintained  the  righteous  cause, 
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and  would  assuredly  do  so  on  that  occasion.  And  at  a  great 
conflagration  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  a  small  chapel  remained 
untouched  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  a  boatman  was  heard 
to  exclaim  ‘  See  !  the  Russian  God  cannot  bum  !  ’ 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  Russian  has  produced 
hardly  anything  original.  The  samovar  was  once  held  to  be 
an  exception,  but  it  derives  from  Holland.  There  are  four 
things,  however,  that  he  does  claim,  and  rightly,  as  quite  ex¬ 
clusively  his  own — his  race,  his  faith,  his  language,  and  his 
God. 

In  regard  to  the  peasants  the  attitude  of  the  Government  is  to 
some  extent  contradictory.  Last  year  it  favoured  the  widest 
extension  of  their  suffrage ;  now,  as  we  have  seen,  it  takes  the 
opposite  course — apparently  having  become  disillusioned  as  to  the 
conservative  tendencies  of  the  village.  At  the  same  time  it  seeks 
by  all  possible  means  to  win  over  the  peasant  to  the  Government 
cause ;  and  though,  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  present  election, 
this  policy  is  unlikely  to  have  much  effect,  yet  for  the  future  of 
Russia,  compared  with  which,  of  course,  the  success  of  this  or 
that  Government  is  utterly  insignificant,  the  measures  now  being 
taken  in  regard  to  the  land  are  of  supreme  importance. 

In  the  first  place  the  Emperor  granted  recently  some  thirteen 
million  acres  of  the  appanage  estates,  serving  as  a  provision  for  the 
Imperial  family,  as  well  as  a  considerable  extent  of  Crown  lands, 
for  sale  on  easy  terms  through  the  Peasants’  Bank  to  villagers 
whose  allotments  of  the  communal  land  were  insufficient  to 
support  them  and  their  families.  And — unheard-of  novelty 
in  Russia — the  ‘  Instructions  ’  for  the  carrying  out  of  this 
measure,  issued  on  October  28,  for  the  guidance  of  the  Land 
Settlement  Commissions  nominated  ad  hoc,  were  framed  so  as  to 
enable  the  sales  to  be  effected  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  peasants  will  largely  and 
promptly  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
fresh  land  thus  graciously  offered  them,  seeing  that  already  they 
have  been  steadily  purchasing,  from  or  through  the  Peasants’ 
Bank,  proprietary  land  at  higher  prices.  Thus  during  the 
twelve  months  ending  November  3,  1906,  they  actually  com¬ 
pleted  the  purchase,  with  the  help  of  loans  granted  by  that 
institution,  of  534,689  dessiatines  for  a  total  sum  of  60,^,750 
roubles  ;  or  at  the  rate  of  113  roubles  per  dessiatine,  and  further 
transactions  had  been  approved,  though  not  completed,  to 
the  extent  of  over  20,000,000  roubles.  This  was  apart  from  land 
bought  outright  by  the  bank  itself  with  a  view  to  re-selling  to 
the  peasants — namely,  562  estates,  containing  830,459  dessiatines, 
for  102,921,797  roubles,  or  at  the  rate  of  124  roubles  per  dessia- 
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tine — uncompleted  transactions  under  this  head  figuring  for 
nearly  twice  as  much  again. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  in  various  ways  the  number  of 
peasant  proprietors — of  peasants  owning  land  individually  and 
not  merely  as  members  of  the  commune — is  largely  on  the 
increase,  the  movement  being  favoured  by  the  fact  that  in  present 
conditions  and  circumstances  many  landowners  are  naturally 
willing  and  even  anxious  to  sell  their  estates.  •  The  future 
for  them  is  uncertain,  and  the  opportunity  of  selling  at  reason¬ 
ably  good  prices  may  not  recur.  Apart  from  this,  the  extent 
of  Crown  lands  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  is  so  large 
that  together  with  the  appanage  estates  it  would  more  than 
suffice  to  provide  every  remaining  landless  peasant  with  a  suffi¬ 
cient  allotment ;  so  that  were  this  the  only  question,  were  there 
no  complications,  the  solution  of  this  part  of  the  agrarian 
difficulty  would  be  simple  in  the  extreme.  But  such,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  is  not  the  case.  The  grant  of  new  land  in,  often,  far¬ 
away  places  is  all  very  well  for  certain  classes  of  the  population  ; 
but  for  others,  and  the  large  majority,  it  is  of  little  or  no  use. 
The  peasant,  though  he  sank  gradually  to  the  position  of  a  serf, 
a  slave,  a  mere  chattel,  whose  very  life  was  at  the  mercy  of  his 
master,  never  acquiesced  in  the  justice  of  that  position.  His 
view  of  the  matter  was  condensed  in  the  well-known  saying 
addressed  to  the  land-  and  serf-owning  class,  ‘  We  belong  to  you, 
‘but  the  land  belongs  to  us,’  and  to  this  he  held  tenaciously 
until  set  partially  free  by  the  reform  of  1861.  He  then  received, 
on  what  have  turned  out  to  be  very  onerous  terms,  a  portion — 
roughly,  one  half,  and  the  worst  half — of  his  master’s  estate. 
With  the  growth  of  the  population,  the  increased  cost  of  living, 
and  the  impoverishment  of  the  soil,  each  householder’s  share 
in  the  land  thus  acquired  by  the  commune  has  dwindled  and 
deteriorated  until  it  is  far  from  sufficient  for  his  needs.  What 
he  wants  in  the  first  place  is  not  appanage  or  any  other  land  at  a 
distance,  but  the  other  half  of  the  land  lus  fathers  once  owned — 
t.e.  the  property  of  the  local  landed  proprietor,  meadow,  field, 
and  forest,  lying  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  own  holding. 
That  is  his  demand,  and  ‘  he  won’t  be  happy  till  he  gets  it.’ 
Hence  the  first  democratic  Dooma,  representing  to  a  small 
extent  only  the  rural  population,  but  eager  at  all  costs  to  secxire 
its  sufErages,  declared  for  the  forced  expropriation  of  land 
held  by  other  than  peasants,  and  without  compensation,  thus 
occasioning  the  voUe-face  already  mentioned  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Zemstvos.  Sooner  or  later  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  expro¬ 
priation  will  be  adopted,  but  no  merely  ‘  Liberal  ’  Ministry, 
such  as  that  of  M.  Stoleepin,  will  dare  even  to  discuss  the  idea 
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of  ‘  no  compensation.’  Sooner  or  later  the  peasants  will  have 
the  land,  that  is  certain ;  but,  unless  the  democratic  elements 
get  the  upper  hand  completely,  some  means  will  be  found  to 
compensate,  even  if  inadequately,  the  present  owners,  who,  in 
fear  of  the  future,  are  showing  even  now  that  wisdom  which 
consists  of  ‘  speaking  with  your  enemy  in  the  gate.’ 

But  the  need  of  the  peasant  is  not  only  more  land.  The  whole 
system  of  ownership  is  at  fault,  and  it  has  long  been  recognised 
by  competent  observers  that  nothing  short  of  the  abolition  of  the 
communal  system  of  land  tenure — not  necessarily  of  the  com¬ 
mune  itself  —  can  ever  raise  the  moozheek  from  his  present 
miserable  condition  and  restore  agricultifre  to  even  its  former 
level.  Yet  a  flourishing  agriculture  is  and  must  ever  be  the 
prime  necessity  in  Russia,  the  indispensable  basis  of  her  moral 
and  material  well-being.  M.  Witte  is  now  the  object  of  the 
most  virulent,  the  most  outrageous,  the  most  unjust  attacks; 
in  the  judgement  of  history  it  is  probable  that  he  will  stand  con¬ 
demned  as  a  statesman  for  having  fostered  industry  to  the 
almost  complete  neglect  and,  to  a  large  extent,  at  the  expense 
of  agriculture.  For  the  peasants  form  the  vast  majority,  at 
least  80  per  cent.,  of  the  population  of  the  whole  empire  ;  and 
in  the  long  run  it  is  they  who  pay  for  everything.  To  what 
extent  they  have  been  impoverished  of  late  years,  what  is  the 
true  state  of  the  rural  population  as  a  whole,  is  at  once  the 
most  important  question  of  the  day  and  the  one  most  difficult 
to  answer.  That  it  has  been  impoverished  is  beyond  doubt. 
It  is  stated  by  many  authorities  that  the  peasant  has  reached 
the  lowest  stage  short  of  absolute,  irretrievable  ruin ;  Prince 
Obolensky  recently  declared  that  35  per  cent,  of  the  peasants 
were  horseless — a  fact,  if  true,  of  terrible  significance  ;  another 
writer  states  that  of  the  peasants  belonging  to  the  communes 
30  per  cent,  are  horseless,  houseless,  and  landless ;  and  the  repeated 
famines  in  what  were  once  the  richest  provinces  undoubtedly 
go  far  to  prove  the  general  contention.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
very  same  moozheek  who  was  declared  bankrupt,  who  had  not 
a  copeck  wherewith  to  meet  either  taxes  or  arrears  of  land 
redemption,  has,  in  these  last  years  of  trouble  and  famine,  found 
ready  cash  to  a  colossal  and  rapidly  increasing  amoimt  to  spend 
on  vodka,  supplied  on  a  monopolist  basis  by  the  State,  which 
thus  indirectly  obtains  from  him  far  more  ready  money  than 
ever  it  did  before.  For  example,  information  received  by  the 
Governor  of  Yaroslavl  shows  that  the  peasants  of  that  province, 
notwithstanding  the  failure  of  the  crops,  drank  this  year  62,924 
vedros  of  vodka  more  than  last,  the  total  amount  spent  being 
over  three  million  roubles. 
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Sir  D.  M.  Wallace  so  long  ago  as  1877,  in  the  first  edition  of  his 
admirable  work  on  Russia,  explmned  the  conununsl  system 
as  it  obtained  there,  and  pointed  out  its  more  obviously  weak 
points,  the  most  salient  being  the  absolute  bar  it  puts  to  any 
agricultural  improvement.  Russian  writers  have  recently  laid 
stress,  from  another  point  of  view,  on  the  harm  that  results  to 
morahty  from  a  system  that  disallows  real  ownetship  to  the 
vast  majority  of  a  popluation  dependent  mainly  on  the  land. 
The  peasant’s  ideas  as  to  property,  loose  in  the  extreme,  are 
declared  to  be  the  direct,  the  inevitable  result  of  the  conditions 
in  which  he  is  placed.  The  many  disabilities  under  which  he 
suffers,  all  of  which  centre  in  the  communal  system,  are  said 
to  be  responsible  for  the  admitted  degradation  of  his  character ; 
and  the  abolition  of  that  sytem  is  expected,  therefore,  to  raise 
him  not  only  materially  but  morally.  Only  when  he  has  pro¬ 
perty  of  his  own,  individually,  will  he  learn  to  respect  the  property 
of  others ;  only  then  will  there  be  any  inducement  to  exercise 
the  common  virtues  of  honesty,  sobriety,  industry,  and  thrift ; 
only  then,  in  short,  may  we  hope  to  see  the  moozheek  put 
on  some  semblance  of  that  ideal  peasantry  imagined  and  bo<hed 
forth  by  so  many  writers,  Russian  and  foreign,  during  the  last 
century. 

As  a  matter  of  course  each  party  in  the  present  electoral 
struggle  professes  to  be  the  only  genxiine  representative  of  the 
peasant  and  his  needs ;  each  claims  the  exclusive  possession  of 
a  remedy  for  all  the  ills  from  which  he  suffers — each  would  have  us 
believe  in  its  power  to  raise  and  let  loose  this  mighty  and  terrible 
force  ;  or  satisfy  and  keep  it  quiet.  Now  the  revolutionary 
propaganda  has  undoubtedly  made  some  progress  in  the  village, 
but  to  what  extent  is  not  known  to  any  human  being.  The 
Russian  peasant  as  a  result  of  his  past  and  present  conditions 
is  eminently  distrustful  of  parties  and  agitators.  He  has  been 
stirred  to  insurrection  many  times,  it  is  true  ;  his  jacqtieries  are 
terrible  to  recall ;  but  he  was  never  disloyal.  If  he  rebelled 
against  the  reigning  sovereign  it  was  always  in  the  name  of 
some  pretender,  in  the  legitimacy  of  whose  claim  he  honestly 
believed.  He  is  quite  disenchanted  with  the  old  regime,  but  it  is 
practically  certain  that  he  still  clings  to  the  belief  that  not  the 
Tsar  but  his  evil  counsellors  are  to  blame  ;  and  the  success  of  the 
recruiting  for  the  new  year  goes  far  to  show  that  this  is  indeed 
the  case.  It  is  probable  that  he  puts  little  faith  in  the  promises 
of  the  Revolutionists  ;  but  it  has  dawned  on  his  inteUigence  that 
for  some  reason  or  other  everyone  is  inclined  to  make  much 
of  him,  to  seek  his  favour.  A  glimmering,  faint  as  yet,  begins  to 
illumine  his  darkness,  showing  him  to  some  extent  his  own 
VOL.  ccv.  xo.  ccccxix.  ■  « 
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importance.  It  is  pretty  certain  that  before  long  he  begin 
to  realise  his  strength  ;  and  much,  very  much,  depends  on  the 
way  in  which  he  may  choose  to  exert  it. 

For,  in  any  case,  the  future  of  Russia  depends  mainly  on  the 
attitude  of  the  peasantry,  which,  in  the  long  run,  shapes  that 
of  the  army,  renewed,  as  it  is,  every  three  years  from  their 
midst.  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  at  last  even  the  Government 
should  have  awakened  to  the  importance  of  conciliating  the 
moozheek,  and  that  at  the  present  crisis  it  should  be  devoting 
a  large  part  of  its  attention  and  efforts  to  the  endeavour  to 
forestall  its  enemies  in  the  matter  of  agrarian  reform. 

We  have  said  that  the  Kadets  and  the  whole  Left  declared 
for  forced  expropriation  without  compensation ;  and  at  the  last 
permitted  meeting  of  that  party  in  Moscow  it  was  decided  to 
draw  up  a  complete  programme  of  agrarian  reform  to  be 
presented  to  the  new  Dooma.  The  Cabinet  of  M.  Stoleepin 
could  not,  of  course,  compete  on  these  lines  with  the  Radicals 
and  Democrats,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  it  adopted  various  impor¬ 
tant  measures  with  a  view  to  satisfying  the  land  hunger  of  the 
peasant ;  and,  realising  that  a  great  change  has  come  over 
public  opinion,  even  in  the  most  Conservative  quarters,  in 
regard  to  the  communal  system,  it  has — again  by  the  exercise 
of  the  ingenuity  which  in  this  case  perhaps  is  not  so  very  far 
removed  from  statesmanship — practically  abolished  it ;  or,  to 
speak  more  precisely,  it  has  ‘  done  ’  nothing,  having,  according 
to  its  own  acknowledgement,  no  right  to  legislate,  but  it  has 
‘  discovered  ’  that,  owing  to  the  approaching  termination  of  the 
land  redemption  payments,  the  communal  system,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  compulsory,  automatically  ceases  to  exist ;  that  the  peasant 
has  henceforth  the  right  not  only  to  leave  the  commune  (that 
was  granted  to  him  in  1903,  when  the  Emperor,  on  M.  Witte’s 
advice,  did  away  with  the  common  responsibility  for  the  taxes), 
but  to  claim,  as  his  own  individual  and  absolute  property,  his 
share  of  the  communal  land.  This  great  reform  was  published 
and  lucidly  explained  in  the  columns  of  the  ‘  Daily  Telegraph  ’ 
by  its  well-informed  St.  Petersburg  correspondent  many  days 
before  its  appearance  in  the  official  Press  of  Russia.  What  its 
eventual  effect  will  be  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  we  cannot  even 
tell  how  it  will  be  received  by  those  whom  it  is  intended  to 
benefit  or  cajole ;  but  of  its  vast  importance  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

The  opponents  of  the  Government  are,  of  course,  furious  at 
having  the  ground  thus  cut  from  under  their  feet.  They  inveigh 
against  this  new  infraction  or  evasion  of  the  Fundamental 
Laws  ;  and  it  is  difficult  for  impartial  observers  to  refuse  them 
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some  modicum  of  sympathy.  For  the  fact  is  patent  that  the 
Ministry  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election  is  hurrying  through, 
one  after  another,  reforms  of  far-reaching  significance  with  little 
study  or  preparation,  and  by  methods,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
open  to  serious  criticism.  To  the  Socialists,  of  course,  the 
abolition  of  the  communal  system  of  land  tenure  is  a  retrograde 
step,  acceptable  only  to  those  of  them  who  look  upon  the  tem¬ 
porary  triumph  of  the  bourgeois  and  the  ‘  land-grabber  ’  as  a 
necessary  stage  in  the  progress  towards  the  prev^ence  of  their 
own  ideals.  To  the  Individuahsts  it  is  a  long-needed  reform. 
But  both  agree  in  condemning  the  way  in  which  it  has  been 
granted,  and  unite  in  abuse  of  the  Government.  M.  Kovalievsky 
calls  it  an  unheard-of  cowp  d’Stat.  One  organ  of  the  Left  pre¬ 
dicts  that  it  will  be  looked  upon  as  quite  the  most  unhappy 
memorial  of  the  present  Ministry’s  constructive  work. 

On  the  other  hand  the  extreme  Right  is  no  better  satisfied. 
Thus  M.  Sharapoff,  in  the  ‘  Rouskoe  Dielo,’  calls  the  new  law 
revolutionary,  and  says  : 

‘  With  the  dissolution  of  the  commune  bloody  civil  war  in  the 
village  becomes  inevitable.  Men  will  attack  one  the  other  hedge- 
stakes  in  hand.  All  animal  instincts,  all  dark  passions,  are  let 
loose ;  woe  to  the  wretched  peasant !  The  kingdom  of  the  usurer, 
the  drunkard,  the  hooligan,  is  at  hand ;  and  these  sanguinary 
elements  will  henceforth  tear  the  commune  to  pieces.’ 

A  problem  of  very  exceptional  complexity  has  been  cut,  we  are 
told,  hke  the  Gordian  knot.  Those  peasants  who  happen  to 
be  in  the  enjoyment  of  better  or  larger  allotments  will  naturally 
make  haste  to  profit  by  the  law  as  newly  interpreted,  while 
those  who  have  Uttle  or  none  of  the  communal  land  lose,  once 
for  all,  their  chance  of  securing  their  rightful  share.  The 
existence  of  a  peasant  proletariat  receives  for  the  first  time  the 
sanction  of  law,  and  a  wide  prospect  is  opened  up  for  its  increase 
by  the  temptations  now  offered  to  the  weaker  brethren  to  sell 
or  mortgage  their  land.  In  short,  Russia  enters  into  the  path 
trodden  with  such  doubtful  benefit  by  the  Western  nations, 
and  in  course  of  time  the  land  will  gravitate  into  the  hands  of 
the  few,  while  the  many  will  swell  the  ranks  of  the  acreless 
proletariat.  And,  the  wish  being  father  to  the  thought,  one 
critic  of  the  Government  adds  that  the  Dooma  will  now  have  to 
face,  inevitably,  fatally,  the  forced  expropriation  of  the  landed 
estates  belonging  to  private  persons ;  for  the  favour  now  extended 
to  the  more  substantial  peasants  must  strengthen  irresistibly 
the  claims  of  the  rest.  But  all  these  objections  and  many 
others  apply  only  to  the  methods  and  details  of  the  reform. 
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and  though  by  no  means  devoid  of  weight  must  be  discounted 
as  coming  from  the  enemies  of  the  Government.  The  Dooms 
should  yet  be  able  to  devise  some  means  of  averting  the  worst 
evil  feared — the  formation  of  large  estates,  the  concentration 
of  the  land  in  comparatively  few  hands.* 

The  commune,  except  as  an  administrative  unit,  has  long 
outlived  its  utility  ;  in  the  eyes  of  many  it  is  mainly  responsible 
for  the  present  miserable  condition  of  the  rural  population. 
M.  Witte  himself  declared,  long  ago,  that  Russia  formed  an 
exception  to  all  other  countries  of  the  world  in  that  the  mass  of 
her  people  for  two  generations  had  been  systematically  educated 
in  a  total  disregard  of  all  ideas  of  legality  and  the  rights  of 
property.  He  added  :  ‘  What  will  be  the  historical  result  of  this 
'  state  of  things  I  hesitate  at  present  to  say ;  but  I  am  pretty 
‘  sure  that  the  consequences  will  be  serious.’  And  in  speaking 
thus  it  was  the  communal  system  he  had  in  view.  Even  the 
‘  Novoe  Vremya’  (November  15  [28])  writes  : 

‘  The  fetish  of  the  commune  brought  much  evil  into  our  life.  It 
barred  all  progress  in  agriculture,  so  far  as  the  peasants  were  con¬ 
cerned  ;  it  demoralised  their  social  life,  debauched  their  conception 
of  the  rights  of  landed  property,  and  brought  them  to  poverty  and 
periodic  famines.  Finally,  it  opened  the  way  amongst  them  for  the 
most  foolish  of  agitators,  and  prepared  a  Conservative  peasantry  for 
pogroms  and  “  illuminations.”  ’ 

The  Dooms  sooner  or  later  doubtless  would  have  decreed 
its  abolition,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  crime  of  the 
Stoleepin  Cabinet  lay  in  u^rping  the  ^notions  of  the  Dooms 
and  carrying  in  hot  haste  by  various  ingenious  subterfuges 
measures  of  first-class  importance,  merely  to  curry  favour  with 
the  most  ignorant  and  most  numerous  stratum  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  thus  forestall  its  political  opponents.  It  is  certainly 
strange  that  Alexander  II.’s  great  work  should  after  forty-five 
years  be  completed  in  such  ‘hole  and  comer’  fashion,  and 
for  such — let  us  say  questionable — motives.  But  the  great 
thing  is  that  the  peasant  is  at  last  really  free  (the  term  is,  of 
course,  always  conditional),  and  the  world  at  large  will  watch 
with  interest  the  use  he  makes  of  his  freedom.  Meantime  one 
thing  is  quite  certain,  though  many  will  deny  it — namely, 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  the  Government  has  reaflirmed 
the  law  of  1893,  by  which  it  is  forbidden  to  mortgage  peasant  allot¬ 
ments  to  private  persons  or  institutions.  By  the  ukase  of  Novem¬ 
ber  15  (28),  1906,  they  can  only  be  mortgaged  to  the  Peasants’  Bank, 
and  solely  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  owner’s  position  as  a 
peasant  proprietor. 
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that  the  agrarian  reform,  like  all  others  of  recent  date,  is 
an  outcome  of  the  revolutionary  movement.  It  ia  doubtful, 
however,  whether  it  will  strike  the  peasant  himself  in  this  light, 
or  if  it  does  that  he  will  therefore  acknowledge  any  indebtedness 
to  the  Revolutionists.  It  is  anticipated,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
he  will  evince  a  gratitude  more  or  less  lively,  more  or  less  utilis- 
able  by  the  Government  of  M.  Stoleepin.  But  this,  too,  we 
venture  to  doubt.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  Emperor  personally 
will  gain  such  credit  as  accrues,  that  the  Ministry  will  endure 
all  the  obloquy,  and  that  the  indirect  but  important  share  of 
the  Revolutionists  in  bringing  about  at  the  present  time  a 
reform  that  would  otherwise  have  been  delayed  indefinitely 
will  only  be  recognised  by  the  beneficiaries  in  the  course  of 
years. 

We  have  dealt,  so  far,  with  our  questions  as  to  the  actual 
state  of  things  in  Russia,  as  to  revolutionary  activity,  and  as  to 
the  counter-measures  taken  by  the  present  Government.  Let 
us  now  see  what  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  second  of  our  original 
questions — namely,  as  to  the  composition  and  probable  fate  of 
the  Dooma. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  any  improvement  can  be  noted  it  is  only 
in  comparison  with  the  greater  horrors  of  the  past  two  years. 
Discontent  is  still  all  but  universal ;  but  is  now  directed  from  the 
Right  as  well  as  the  Left  against  the  devoted  Ministry,  which, 
while  Liberal  by  profession,  is  Conservative  in  aim  and  despotic 
in  action.  The  parties  that  returned  a  large  majority  to  the 
last  Dooma  are  being  hampered  and  persecuted ;  the  electorate 
diminished  by  Senatorial  ‘  Explanations  ’  backed  by  arbitrary 
and  repressive  measures ;  the  Press  bullied  much  in  the  old 
fashion  ;  and  the  peasant  treated,  to  use  an  Oriental  expression, 
to  ‘  first  the  stick  and  then  the  sugar-stick.’  The  I^eft  claims, 
indeed,  that  persecution  will  have  its  usual  result  in  rallying 
and  uniting  its  forces  ;  the  Right  trumpets  a  reaction  that  is 
to  utterly  discomfit  the  ‘  enemies  of  their  country.’  Leaders 
and  pubUcists  on  both  sides  are  full  of  fight  and  fury ;  but  the 
country,  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  is  undoubtedly  more 
apathetic  than  last  year ;  and  in  view  of  this,  of  the  partial 
reaction,  and  of  the  losses  occasioned  to  the  Radical  electorate 
by  various  Government  measures,  the  Left  feels  more  and 
more  the  necessity  of  combined  action  as  defined  by  M.  Plek- 
hdnofl : 

‘  Political  wisdom  demands  from  us,  now,  that  we  should  willingly 
come  to  an  agreement  with  the  non-proletariat  parties  in  all  cases 
when  such  a  course  is  requisite  to  secure  victory  over  the  reaction. 
Whoever,  in  the  name  of  misunderstood  “  irreconcileability,” 
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refuses  to  do  so  in  effect  supports  the  Government,  and  therefore 
acts  as  the  enemy  of  freedom.’ 

In  other  words,  where  any  opposition  party  is  not  in  a  p>osition 
to  secure  the  return  of  its  own  candidate,  it  should  work  for  that 
opponent  of  the  Government  who  has  the  best  chance  of  success. 

To  the  foreign  observer  the  saddest  feature,  perhaps,  in  the 
whole  situation  is  the  striking  disregard  of  common  humanity 
shown  by  all  aUke — the  Revolutionists  with  their  bombs  and 
Brownings,  the  Government  with  its  shootings  and  hangings, 
the  ‘  true  Russians  ’  with  their  ferocious  endeavours  to  bring 
about  fresh  pogroms.  Truly  ‘  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  are 
‘  full  of  cruelty.’  Only  the  weak  and  shadowy  Centre  still 
preaches  humanity,  there  alone  do  we  find  any  trace  of  Christian 
feeling ;  but  the  day  has  not  yet  come  for  moderation,  and  the 
new  Dooma  will  probably  show  strength — not  necessarily 
numerical  strength — only  at  both  extremes. 

The  tendency,  indeed,  is  to  concentration  on  the  Left  and  on 
the  Right ;  to  division  in  the  Centre,  where  alone  we  have  a  new 
party — that  of  ‘  Peaceful  Regeneration,’  due  to  secession  from  the 
Octobrists  of  certain  prominent  members,  led  by  Count  Heyden, 
who  were  alarmed  and  dissatisfied  at  signs  of  reaction  in  the 
counsels  of  that  party.  Well-wishers  to  Russia  would  gladly 
hail  the  success  at  the  elections  of  Count  Heyden’s  followers, 
for  that  would  mean  the  triumph  of  moderate  men  and  peaceful 
methods ;  but  such  a  consummation,  however  devoutly  to  be 
wished,  is  not,  alas  !  to  be  expected. 

The  advocates  of  a  bloc,  a  temporary  alliance  of  all  the 
parties  of  the  Tieft  for  purposes  of  the  present  elections,  under 
the  banner  of  ‘  All  the  Liberties  and  a  Responsible  Ministry  ’— 
responsible,  that  is,  to  the  Dooma — seem  confident  of  success. 
The  fear  of  such  a  combination,  indeed,  is  supposed  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Ministry’s  desperate  endeavours  to  crush  the 
Constitutional  Democrats  and  conciliate  its  opponents  of  the 
Right.  The  Labour  representatives,  who,  strictly  speaking, 
formed  not  an  organised  party  but  a  group,  entered  the  last 
Dooma  some  ninety  strong.  How  will  it  be  now  ?  They  were 
said  to  have  a  platform  but  no  programme.  Their  sympathies 
were  with  the  Socialists,  but  they  had  put  Socialism  aside  for 
the  more  practical  pursuit  of  purely  political  aims.  The 
Senatorial  ‘  Explanations  ’  may  affect  them  to  some  extent,  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Government,  but  not  largely ;  in  any  case  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  support  the  present  Ministry,  but  the 
question  is,  will  they  join  such  a  bhc  or  keep  to  themselves  ? 

The  veteran  Socialist,  M.  Plekh^noff,  issued  on  the  last  day 
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of  October  an  eloquent  appeal  for  unity  amongst  working  men, 
who  last  year  for  the  most  part  refused  to  go  to  the  urns.  That 
in  Poland,  at  least,  such  an  appeal  is  sadly  needed  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  at  Tjodz  during  the  last  weeks  of  October  no  fewer 
than  forty-eight  workmen  were  killed  and  wounded  in  party 
quarrels.  A  little  later,  by  way  of  smoothing  over  the  diffi¬ 
culties  between  the  Constitutional  Democrats  and  Socialists, 
M.  Arsenieff,  another  veteran,  urged  that  it  was  a  question  rather 
of  policy  than  of  aim,  calling  the  latter  Revolutionists,  the  former 
Evolutionists,  and  maintaining  that  the  difference  between  their 
ideals  did  not  necessitate  opposition  in  action. 

The  Kadets  (Constitutional  Democrats  or  party  of  National 
Freedom)  put  forward  as  the  first  plank  in  their  electoral  plat¬ 
form  local  self-government,  ‘  a  new  and  interesting  feature,* 
said  the  ‘  Tovarishtch,’  as  this  question  has  hitherto  attracted 
little  attention,  and  the  Right  makes  use  of  the  Zemstvo 
organisation  cleverly  enough,  while  the  Left  has  done  little  to 
secure  the  introduction  there  of  the  democratic  elements — 
peasants  elected  by  the  Volosts.  ‘  It  is  true  that  some  individual 
‘  members  of  the  Dooma  did  put  forward  local  self-government, 

‘  but  only  with  a  view  to  agrarian  reform,  which  they  considered 
‘  could  be  realised  in  no  other  way.’  Here  again  M.  Stoleepin 
has  endeavoured  to  steal  a  march  on  his  opponents,  declaring 
in  an  interview  published  in  the  ‘Times’  on  October  31,  that 
the  object  of  the  Government  was  ‘  to  build  up  from  the  founda- 
‘  tions  ;  in  other  words,  to  create  and  foster  the  principle  of  local 
‘  government.’ 

At  the  last  election  the  Extreme  Left  abstained,  but  since 
then  there  has  been  a  great  change,  and  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  electoral  campaign  urgent  calls  to  record  every  possible 
vote  have  been  made  from  all  sides.  Last  year  the  main  fight 
was  between  the  Octobrists  and  the  Kadets ;  now  we  have 
‘  a  complicated  grouping,  presenting  to  the  electors  incomparably 
'  more  serious  and  more  responsible  demands.’ 

The  side  issues  are,  indeed,  complicated,  but  the  main  issue, 
after  all,  is  just  what  it  was — namely,  is  the  nation  at  large 
ready  to  pass  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the  bureaucratic  regime 
or  not  ?  And  we  can  hardly  be  in  doubt  as  to  the  answer. 
But  the  verdict  may  be  masked,  the  jury  intimidated ;  the 
Ministry  may  find  it^lf  in  a  position  to  keep  the  extremists  in 
check  by  the  simple  expedient  of  pitting  one  against  the  other. 
One  thing,  however,  is  certain — if  they  do  not,  if  the  Left  in 
overwhelmitig  strength  attempts  to  repeat  the  tactics  of  last 
year,  or  if  the  two  extreme  parties  between  them  make  things 
impossible,  the  second  Dooma  will  incur  the  fate  of  the  first ; 
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for  the  Government  at  present  is  sure  of  the  army,  and  so  long 
as  that  is  the  case,  so  long  as  it  can  rely  on  a  supremacy  of 
physical  force,  it  will  not  turn  its  cheek  to  the  smiter. 

It  is  a  strange  thing,  after  all,  this  loyalty  of  the  army — 
humiliating,  consolatory ;  something  to  weep  at,  to  exult  in, 
according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  considered. 
The  peasant,  the  workman,  is  taken  unwillingly,  tom  from 
home  and  occupation,  drilled  and  cuffed  about  in  a  barrack 
yard,  and  in  six  months  he  can  in  most  cases  be  relied  on  to 
shoot  or  cut  down  his  brothers  in  the  street  at  the  word  of 
command.  If  ever  there  was  a  chance  of  gaining  over  the 
troops  to  the  revolutionary  cause  it  was  last  year,  after  the 
disasters  of  the  war,  and  when  the  spirit  of  revolt  had  spread 
like  wildfire  through  the  country.  The  revolutionary  parties 
thoroughly  understood  this.  Their  chance  came  with  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  beaten  soldiery  from  Manchuria ;  they  did  their 
best  and  scored  some  successes  here  and  there.  But,  on  the 
whole,  they  failed.  On  one  or  two  occasions  troops  refused  to 
fire  on  the  mob ;  there  were  several  instances  of  insubordina¬ 
tion,  notably  in  the  Premier  Guard  Regiment,  the  Emperor’s 
Own,  the  famous  Preobrazhensky,  dating  from  Peter’s  boyhood. 
But  the  army  as  a  whole  remained^  true  to  its  colours  and  to 
its  oath,  and,  being  Russian,  did  the  work  of  suppression,  the 
work  it  was  called  upon  to  do,  zealously,  rathlessly,  to  the 
bitter  disappointment  of  the  Revolutionists.  The  Russian  is,  in 
tmth,  a  barbarian,  not  because  he  is  incapable  of  better  things, 
but  simply  because  he  is  only  semi-civilised,  and,  like  all  bar¬ 
barians,  he  likes  killing ;  the  shedding  of  blood  gives  him  plea¬ 
sure.  We  see  it  in  the  annals  of  Russian  warfare,  we  see  it  in 
the  records  of  past  and  present  internal  troubles.  The  want  of 
humanity  that  characterises  all  parties  to  the  struggle  now 
raging  has  already  been  noted ;  and,  were  it  not  tragic,  one 
might  laugh  at  the  solicitude  of  both  sides  for  human  life  when 
it  is  their  own  adherents  that  suffer.  The  conscience  of  the 
nation,  we  were  told  years  ago,  and  the  Dooma  repeated  it, 
demanded  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty.  But  the 
conscience  of  the  nation  slept  when  Skobeleff  sacked  Geok 
Tepe  in  1881,  and  again  when  6,000  unarmed  Chinese  were 
slaughtered  at  Blagovieshtchensk  in  1900.  The  daily  exe¬ 
cutions  by  drum-head  court-martial  excite  vast  indignation 
on  the  Left,  which  has  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  slaughter 
of  officials,  policemen,  soldiers,  and  innocent  passers-by  in  the 
sacred  name  of  freedom.  The  Right  exults  openly  in  the  puni¬ 
tive  expeditions  and  the  'pogroms,  with  their  truly  sickening 
details.  Nor  is  this  seeming  contradiction  due  to  hypocrisy. 
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The  Russians  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  civilisation 
when  hypocrisy  acquires  sufficient"^ value  to  flourish.  It  is 
simply  a  case  of  that  barbarism  through  which  all  Western 
nations  have  likewise  passed — and  not  so  very  long  ago,  after 
all.  Nor  is  the  cruelty  of  the  Russians  of  the  fiendish  type 
characteristic  of  Southern  Europe  ;  it  is  akin  rather  to  the  dull 
brutality  of  the  Northerner,  due  to  ignorance  and  bluntness  of 
perception,  which  passes  away  gradually  with  the  growth  of 
civilisation.  The  good  nature  of  the  moozheek  in  orffinary  life 
has  become  almost  proverbial ;  it  has  been  dwelt  on  lovingly 
by  so  many  writers  that  the  opposite  manifestations  of  recent 
times  have  puzzled  foreigners  not  a  little.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
as  all  who  Imow  the  Russian  peasant  intimately  are  aware,  his 
kindness  of  heart  and  bestial  ferocity  are  equally  genuine  and 
equally  strong.  And  the  peasant  and  the  solffier  are  one. 

We  have  already  noted  the  ready  way  in  which  the  recruits 
have  come  in  this  season — a  fact  that  no  one  would  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  predict  a  few  months  ago.  The  Left  is  imdoubtedly 
chagrined,  but  puts  a  good  face  on,  and  pretends  that  worcl 
was  sent  round  through  its  agents  not  to  interfere  with  but 
to  favour  the  conscription  as  much  as  possible,  with  a  view  to 
increasing  the  revolutionary  leaven  in  the  ranks  of  the  army. 
It  may  be  so,  but  we  take  leave  to  doubt  it.  The  fact  is  that 
the  peasants,  as  a  whole,  have  not  yet  got  beyond  the  stage 
of  economic  discontent,  which  manifests  itself  in  various  ways, 
but  not  in  a  refusal  to  serve  with  the  colours,  especially  at  a 
time  when  the  chance  of  foreign  war  is  extremely  remote.  The 
whole  army  being  renewed  in  the  course  of  three  years,  the 
revolutionists  at  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  as.signed 
that  period  for  the  success  of  their  propaganda.  Within  three 
times  twelve  months  every  man  in  the  ranks  would  have  joined 
after  the  war,  after  the  dawn  of  liberty  in  Russia.  Then  we 
should  see  !  But  so  far  it  does  not  appear  likely  that  this 
prediction  will  be  verified.  In  the  long  run,  if  misgovemment 
continues,  if  the  peasants,  instead  of  settling  down  to  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  land,  old  and  new^  under  the  improved  conditions 
of  tenure,  continue  dissatisfied  and  take  to  politics,  the  army, 
too,  will  be  affected  throughout.  Meantime,  it  will  continue  to 
shoot,  and  slash,  and  thrust  when  ordered ;  and,  that  being  so, 
the  Government  of  the  Tsar  will  have  no  hesitation  in  turning 
out  a  second  Dooma  if  it  should  prove  equally  as  recalcitrant  as 
the  first. 

Of  the  Russian  navy  it  would  be  kinder,  doubtless,  to  say 
nothing.  Yet  in  our  review  of  the  situation  it  cannot  be  left 
wholly  out  of  sight.  There  are  Russians,  and  in  the  highest 
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places,  who,  echoing  a  question  often  heard  abroad,  ask  :  ‘  What 
‘  good  is  a  navy  to  us  ?  ’  Why  spend  more  milhons  in  rebuilding 
a  fleet  that  can  have  no  meaning  unless  strong  enough,  in  every 
sense,  to  engage  a  first-class  naval  Power  with  some  chance  of 
success,  when  the  conditions  are  such  as  to  preclude  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  such  strength  within  a  reasonable  period  ?  The  possible 
enemies  of  Russia  at  sea  are  Japan,  England,  and  Germany.  To 
fight  any  one  of  them  would  require  not  merely  a  fleet,  but  a 
navy,  a  navy  fitted  in  all  respects  to  solve  the  problem  that 
would  arise  from  a  conflict  with  one  or  other  of  those  Powers— 
a  living  organism,  in  short,  with  heart  and  head  to  inspire  and 
direct,  as  well  as  a  hand  to  fight.  The  ships  can  be  built  or 
bought — that  is  merely  a  question  of  money,  and  the  money 
will,  if  necessary,  be  forthcoming.  But  can  Russia  hope  to 
man  them  as  they  should  be  manned  ?  Can  she  hope  to  in¬ 
form  the  navy,  as  a  whole,  with  the  spirit  that  would  make 
victory  possible,  or  at  least  a  second  Tsushima  impossible  ? 

On  the  eve  of  the  late  war  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  what 
Western  Europe  calls  ‘  the  massacre  of  Sinope  ’  was  celebrated 
in  Russian  naval  circles  as  if  it  had  been  another  Nile  or 
Trafalgar.  The  Russian  naval  officer,  with  little  behind  him 
but  victories  cheaply  won  over  the  Turk,  in  which  the  leading 
part  was  played  by  Scotchmen  or  Englishmen,  and  the  heroic 
defence  of  Sevastopol,  where  his  role  was  not  even  amphibious, 
had  evolved,  heaven  knows  how,  an  inordinate  vanity  such  as 
his  brother  of  the  army,  for  all  his  really  glorious  past,  had 
never  developed.  And  this  vanity  bhnded  him  to  a  large 
extent  to  the  grave  defects  of  a  system  of  which  he  was  at  once 
the  product  and  the  victim.  Otherwise  he  could  not  have 
failed  to  perceive  that  with  corruption  and  incompetence  in 
the  Admiralty  and  dockyards,  with  ships  obsolete  before  they 
were  launched  (some  of  those  present  at  Port  Arthur  and  Tsu¬ 
shima  were  seven  years  in  building),  with  a  •personnel  recruited 
as  to  the  men  from  the  peasants  of  the  interior  and  condemned 
to  live  half  the  year  in  barracks,  it  behoved  him  to  be  moderate 
in  his  hopes,  merest  in  his  opinions. 

But  though  all  this  is  true,  and  though  one  very  powerful 
party  advocates  the  construction  of  no  stronger  vessels  than 
modified  ‘  Seniavins  ’  for  coast  defence,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  millions  will  be  found  and  spent,  the  fleet 
rebuilt,  the  navy  reorganised ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
any  other  course  would  be  unreasonable,  unworthy  of  a  great 
nation  which,  however  dark  the  present  may  be,  has  every 
right  to  look  with  confidence  to  a  not  very  distant  future. 
Sooner  or  later  the  day  must  come  when  Russia  vnll  once  more 
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hold  up  her  head  amongst  the  nations.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that,  whatever  her  form  of  Government,  she  will  then  look  upon 
a  powerful  navy  as  a  sine  qua  non,  and  it  is  therefore  incumbent 
on  her  present  rulers  to  ensure  to  the  extent  of  their  power 
the  maintenance  of  the  dockyards  and  all  building  resources  of 
the  country,  to  replace  the  vessels  lost,  to  create  a  new  and 
more  adequate  personnel,  and  to  reform  the  administration. 
As  to  this  there  can  be  no  question ;  nor  need  there  be  any, 
we  may  suppose,  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Emperor  himself. 
The  real  problem  is  how  to  restore  that  spirit  of  discipline  and 
devotion  to  duty  without  which  ships  and  guns,  however 
numerous,  however  powerful,  are  worse  than  xiseless. 

The  revolutionary  spirit  found  its  way  into  the  navy  long 
ago.  One  of  the  chief  conspirators  in  1881  was  Sookhanoff,  a 
naval  lieutenant.  He  it  was  who  laid  the  mine  by  which 
Alexander  II.  was  to  have  been  blown  up  had  he  taken  the 
alternative  route  from  the  Michael  Palace  on  the  fatal  March  1. 
Since  then  the  enemies  of  the  autocracy  have  found  fertile  soil 
in  the  ranks  of  the  navy  for  the  spread  of  their  subversive 
ideas,  and,  above  all,  of  course,  since  the  disasters  of  the  Japanese 
war.  The  part  played  by  the  navy  in  the  present  phase  of  the 
revolutionary  movement  is  too  recent  and  too  crying  to  bear 
repetition.  All  we  need  note  is  that  discipline  and  subordina¬ 
tion  are  at  a  very  low  ebb ;  the  fleet  woefully  reduced ;  the 
administration,  so  far  as  we  know,  much  as  it  was ;  its  councils 
certainly  divided.  It  will  take  several  years  to  rebuild  the 
ships ;  and,  in  view  of  what  is  passing  in  the  country,  we  shall 
hardly  be  wrong  in  assuming  that  it  will  take  still  longer  to 
restore  the  personnel  to  even  its  former  level. 

Admiral  Skridloff  quite  recently  complained,  in  an  Order  of 
the  day,  that  in  the  lectures  delivered  by  the  officers  to  their 
men  no  care  was  taken  to  answer  those  current  questions 
that  touched  more  nearly  the  interests  of  the  ‘  peasant  sailors  ’ 
or  could  influence  satisfactorily  the  developement  of  the  military 
spirit  and  help  the  men  to  grasp  a  right  idea  of  duty  and  dis¬ 
cipline — in  other  words,  the  admiral  would  fight  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  spirit  in  the  lecture-room.  But  we  may  doubt  the 
wisdom  of  officially  recognising  that  the  Russian  Jack-tar  is  a 
peasant  first  and  a  sailor  afterwards.  It  is  surely  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  discipline,  at  a  time  such  as  this,  to  remind  him  of 
class  distinctions. 

For  practical  fighting  purposes  the  Russian  navy  is  just  now 
as  good  as  non-existent,  and,  whatever  reforms  may  be  accom¬ 
plished,  for  generations  to  come  there  will  be  left  the  primary 
obstacle  to  its  complete  efficiency — the  fact,  not  always  re- 
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membered  either  at  home  or  abroad,  that  Russia  has  no  national 
seaboard ;  that  all  the  dwellers  on  her  coasts  are  aliens  in  race, 
aliens  in  religion.  Even  if  the  empire  remain  united,  this  dis¬ 
ability  will  continue  to  exist,  while  in  the  event  of  dismember¬ 
ment  it  will  be  further  intensified. 

We  have  so  far  purposely  refrained  from  mention  of  the 
Jewish  question,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  many  that 
go  to  make  up  the  complicated  total  problem  of  Russia’s  present 
state  and  future  prospects.  The  civilised  world  has  read  from 
time  to  time  with  horror  and  dismay  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
unhappy  Jews  of  Russia ;  and,  even  in  the  coimtries  where 
anti-^mitism  largely  prevails,  humanity  has  been  shocked  not 
merely  at  the  barbarous  details  of  the  pogroms,  but  at  the  fact 
that  people  in  authority  should  be  capable  of  devising  and 
organising  in  cold  blood  outbreaks  that,  as  they  very  well 
knew,  would  be  marked  by  deeds  of  bloodcurdling  cruelty  com¬ 
mitted  on  men,  women,  and  children.  The  very  word  pogrom, 
together  with  the  fact  of  its  bodily  transfer,  in  default  of  an 
equivalent,  to  the  languages  of  all  civilised  peoples,  will  remain 
a  perpetual  monument  to  the  shame  of  Russia  and  of  the 
Orthodox  Church.  Our  purpose,  however,  is  not  to  enlarge  on 
the  horrors  that  have  taken  place  in  Kishineff,  Kieff,  Odessa, 
and  a  hundred  other  places,  but  to  consider  the  Jewish  ques¬ 
tion  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  present  situation.  And,  unless 
we  are  mistaken,  the  results  at  which  we  arrive  wid  be  looked 
upon  as  conve3dng  a  most  solemn  warning  against  a  course  of 
conduct  fraught,  if  persisted  in,  with  even  greater  horrors  to 
come.  We  will  not  attempt  to  analyse  the  mutual  hatred  (rf 
Russian  and  Hebrew,  or  seek  to  explain  its  existence.  All  that 
can  be  said  on  the  subject  has  been  said  long  ago,  and  repeti¬ 
tion  is  wearisome.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  deal  with  a  series 
of  concrete  facts,  and  to  draw  from  them  conclusions. 

Of  a  total  population  now  estimated  at  140,000,000  of  people 
the  Jews  number  over  6,000,000,  concentrated  almost  exclusively 
in  the  western  provinces  and  in  Poland.  Distributed  over  the 
whole  vast  empire,  this  small,  though  not  inconsiderable,  per¬ 
centage  of  exceptionally  able,  industrious,  thrifty,  and  physic¬ 
ally  healthy  people  would  undoubtedly  exert  a  highly  beneficial 
influence  on  their  fellow-subjects,  and  serve  in  many  ways  the 
best  interests  of  the  State.  Packed  together  in  what  may  be 
called  a  vaster  Ghetto,  refused  the  commonest  rights  of  citizen¬ 
ship,  humiliated  at  every  turn,  persecuted  by  the  authorities, 
and  subject  to  recurrent  outbursts  of  popular  fury,  their  exist¬ 
ence  is  an  anomaly,  a  misery  to  themselves,  a  menace  to  the 
country  at  large,  and  is  recognised  as  such  alike  by  friend  and 
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foe,  by  Tsar  and  people,  by  all  parties  and  all  classes.  Jewish 
massacres  are  recorded  in  the  earliest  annals  of  Russia;  they 
have  been  frequent  of  late,  and  are  threatening  still.  Popular 
hatred  of  the  Jews  grows  more,  not  less,  intense.  The  auto¬ 
cratic  Government,  anxious,  we  may  assume,  to  do  what  was 
just  and  right,  but  lacking  in  statesmanship,  achieved  little  or 
nothing  to  ameliorate  their  condition  or  to  lessen  the  animosity 
of  which  they  are  the  object,  and  so  relax  in  even  the  slightest 
degree  the  tension  of  the  situation.  Now  and  again,  it  is  true, 
some  one  of  their  many  disabilities  was  modified  or  removed. 
At  one  time  the  Government  favoured  a  policy  of  fusion ;  at 
another,  of  increased  isolation  ;  now  of  attracting  the  Jews  to 
agriculture ;  and,  again,  of  confining  them  to  the  towns.  But 
the  trend  of  legislation,  and  still  more  of  administrative  measures, 
was  overwhelrmngly  against  them,  and  served  but  to  intensify 
the  unhappy  conditions  of  their  being,  to  the  ever-increasing 
exasperation  of  the  Jews  themselves,  as  well  as  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  Russian  population.  Small  blame  to  them,  therefore, 
if  they  threw  themselves  heart  and  soul  into  the  revolutionary 
movement;  if,  thanks  to  superior  intelligence,  to  aptitude  for 
intrigue,  and  other  mental  qualifications,  they  played  in  it  no 
secondary  role. 

With  the  downfall  of  autocracy,  to  which  they  had  largely 
contributed,  the  hopes  of  the  Jews,  as  of  other  alien  races 
throughout  Russia,  rose  high.  Now,  surely,  was  the  dawn  of 
liberty,  or,  at  least,  of  equal  rights  for  all  subjects  of  the  em¬ 
pire  ;  now,  at  last,  might  Jew  and  Gentile  look  to  enjoy  that 
freedom  for  which  both  had  fought,  and  longed,  and  suffered  ! 
But  not  for  that  did  they  relax  their  efforts.  They  redoubled 
them  rather ;  and  therein  lay  their  most  grievous  error — ex¬ 
cusable,  possibly,  on  the  score  of  generosity,  unpardonable  as 
a  policy.  They  may  claim  that  it  would  have  been  mean  to 
stand  aside  while  their  comrades  still  fought ;  but  their  position 
was  quite  peculiar,  and  they  of  all  others  should  have  accepted 
the  manifesto  of  October  17  (30),  and  waited  in  patience  its 
promised  fulfilment.  But,  so  far  from  adopting  this  prudent 
and  reasonable  course,  they  persisted  in  the  wild  attempt  to 
force  the  hands  of  the  Government ;  and  to  this  day  the  Jews 
take  an  active,  and  seldom  a  subordinate,  part  in  all  the  mani¬ 
festations  of  revolutionary  zeal  and  violence,  thereby  reviving, 
and  to  some  extent  justif3ring,  the  rabid  hatred  of  the  reactionary 
elements.  Their  fnends,  on  the  other  hand,  their  allies,  the 
‘  Intelligents,’  represented  by  the  Kadet  party,  seek  honestly 
to  pay  their  services  by  putting  the  removal  of  Jewish  dis¬ 
abilities  in  the  forefront  of  their  Bill  of  Rights  ;  and  the  ‘  liberal  ’ 
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Ministry  of  M.  Stoleepiu,  taking  its  stand  on  the  Emperor’s 
manifesto,  and  urged  on  by  financial  necessities,  was  seemingly 
ready  to  fall  into  line.  But  the  mere  rumour  that  the  Jews 
were  to  receive  the  full  benefits  of  citizenship  roused  such  fury 
on  the  Right,  which  in  this  case  knows  it  can  rely  absolutely 
on  the  mob  and  the  mass,  on  the  hooligan  as  well  as  the  moo- 
zheek,  that  the  Cabinet  grew  afraid ;  and,  taking  shelter  behind 
the  law  it  respects  so  little  on  occasion,  reduced  its  proposals 
to  the  abrogation  of  certain  ‘  administrative  ’  restrictions  intro¬ 
duced  in  1882  by  Count  TgnatiefT,  whose  policy  was  to  result, 
as  he  himself  boasted,  in  the  emigration,  conversion,  and  destruc¬ 
tion,  in  equal  portions,  of  all  the  Jews  of  Russia.  ii-'  .  • 

The  campaign  against  the  granting  of  equal  rights  to  the  Jews 
has  been  conduct^  with  a  virulence  extraor^ary  even  for 
Russia  in  tliis  present  time  of  trouble,  when,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  worst  of  passions  rage  unchecked  throughout  the  land. 
The  monstrous  telegrams  addressed  to  the  Tsar  by  various 
branches  of  the  reactionary  leagues  and  organisations  have  been 
published  in  England,  and  need  not  be  reproduced  here.  They 
are  equalled,  if  not  excelled,  by  the  shameful  diatribes  with 
which  the  monarchical  newspapers  teem,  the  production  of 
MM.  Soovorin,  MenshikofI  and  others,  who  blame  the  Jews 
for  all  the  ills  of  Russia,  including  the  incapacity  of  Russian 
generals  and  consequent  disasters  of  the  war.  So  unmeasured 
is  the  abuse,  so  wildly  improbable  many  of  the  charges,  that  in 
any  other  country  they  would  overshoot  the  mark  and  cover 
their  authors  with  confusion  and  ridicxile.  Not  so  in  Russia. 
There  nothing  is  incredible  to  the  ignorant  masses,  nothing  too 
wicked  to  find  open  support  in  the  ranks  of  their  superiors; 
and,  this  being  so,  the  Jews,  whatever  the  provocation,  act 
most  imwisely  in  giving  colour  by  the  part  they  play  in  the 
revolutionary  movement  to  the  accusations  brought  against 
them.  It  may  now  be  too  late  to  prevent  renewed  disorders, 
fresh  pogroms.  If  the  Jews  maintain  their  present  activity,  if, 
ill-advis^,  they  and  their  friends  still  urge  their  claims  to 
equality  of  treatment  with  the  Orthodox  Russians,  the  world 
may  witness,  in  the  near  future,  massacres  on  a  scale  that  will 
put  all  of  the  kind  that  have  yet  taken  place  in  the  shade. 

If  to  all  that  has  gone  before  we  add  that  the  many  millions 
of  aliens  who,  except  in  the  direction  of  Siberia,  hem  Russia  in 
on  all  sides  are  anti-Russian  to  a  man,  that  most  of  them  aspire 
to  autonomy,  a  few  to  absolute  independence ;  that  separatist 
tendencies  are  openly  manifested  in  Little  Russia  with  its 
additional  22,500,000 ;  we  shall  have  said  enough  to  enable  the 
reader  to  form  some  idea  of  the  present  state  of  Russia  and  of 
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the  difficulties  and  dangers  that  confront  her  rulers.  We  would 
willingly  flatter  ourselves  that  the  picture  we  have  drawn  is 
complete,  well  balanced,  well  defined.  But  the  subject  is  too 
vast,  the  details  are  too  varied  and  too  numerous,  the  action  too 
rapid  and  near  at  hand  to  allow  of  any  such  accomplishment 
within  the  limits  set.  More  than  one  of  the  subjects  that  have 
engaged  our  attention  could  only  be  dealt  with  fully  in  whole 
volumes.  Such  is  the  agrarian  problem ;  such  are  the  many 
questions  arising  from  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  of  which  the  Jewish  alone  has  been  more  than  hinted  at. 
But  these  have  purposely  been  left  to  the  last,  because,  though 
not  without  their  bearing  on  the  present  situation,  they  con¬ 
cern  chiefly  the  future  of  Russia,  that  theme  of  absorbing  and 
universal  interest  to  which  we  now  come. 

The  autocratic  system,  then,  is  at  an  end.  The  Emperor, 
under  pressure  but  not  under  compulsion,  has  renounced  in  all 
but  the  name  his  pretensions  to  absolute  power.  Russia,  since 
October  17  (30),  1905,  is,  in  theory,  at  least,  a  limited,  or  let  us 
say  not  unlimited,  monarchy.  But  beyond  that  nothing  is 
settled,  nothing  is  certain.  The  country  is  still  in  the  throes  of 
a  revolutionary  upheaval  of  which  no  one  can  tell  the  issue  ; 
and  that  issue  concerns,  more  or  less  vitally,  not  only  Russia, 
but  Europe  and  the  world  at  large. 

At  this  moment  we  are  on  the  eve  of  the  elections,  and  if,  in 
England,  it  is  difficult  in  such  cases  to  foretell,  with  any  certainty, 
the  results  of  party  strife,  in  Russia,  in  the  present  instance,  such 
prescience  is  impossible.  An  opinion  we  have  already  given  ;  to 
go  further  would  be  foolish.  But  whatever  the  composition  of 
this  second  Dooma,  it  will  not,  any  more  than  the  first,  be  fully 
representative  of  the  country.  The  Government  has  taken  good 
care  of  that,  both  by  its  limitation  of  the  suffrage  and  by  its 
interference  in  the  electoral  campaign.  Nor  can  anyone  know 
beforehand  what  will  be  its  fate,  though,  should  it  prove  strongly 
Radical,  a  shrewd  guess  may  be  made. 

As  to  the  less  immediate  future,  and  more  particularly  as  to 
that  dismemberment  of  the  empire  which  we  have  recently  been 
assured  is  not  only  inevitable,  but  imminent,  we  will,  without 
assuming  the  prophet’s  mantle,  venture  to  point  out  certain 
facts,  suggest  certain  conclusions,  and  even,  in  regard  to  this 
or  that  detail,  speak  with  conviction ;  and  if  these  conclusions 
nm  counter  to  others  drawn  from  the  same  premises  by  certain 
well-known  writers  on  Russia,  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to 
every  respect,  they  are  none  the  less,  we  may  hope,  worthy  of 
consideration. 

It  would  be  cruel  to  nail  by  the  ears  those  whose  prophetic 
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utterances  in  regard  to  things  Russian  have  been  falsified  by  the 
event.  The  prophets  of  old  were  inspired  from  above  ;  but  now, 
when  the  gift  is  no  longer  vouchsafed,  unless  to  Berlin,  we  must 
rely  on  the  data  that  can  by  diligence  be  obtained.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  there  is  in  most  cases  what  may  be  called  a  ‘  defiant 
‘  margin  ’  of  missing  knowledge,  the  more  subtly  misleading  that 
its  alienee  is  often  unnoticed,  and  it  is  this  margin  that  only 
too  frequently  renders  prediction  vain.  Inunediate  bankruptcy 
has  been,  and  etUl  is,  the  prediction  of  many.  It  was  proved 
beyond  cavil  or  dispute  so  long  ago  as  1885,  by  very  eminent 
specialists — on  paper — and  at  frequent  intervals  since.  It  is 
the  central  theme  of  the  most  recently  published  work  on  Russia. 
Yet  the  service  of  the  loans  is  not  in  default ;  the  gold  currency 
is  maintained  ;  and  the  revenue  returns  for  the  year  just  ending 
exceed  even  M.  KokovtsefTs  sanguine  expectations.  It  was 
proved  to  conviction  more  than  once  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century — again  on  paper,  of  course — that  millions  must  die  of 
famine.  They  did  not  so  die.  In  1888  war  between  Russia 
and  Germany  was  declared  inevitable  by  every  diplomatist 
and  nearly  every  newspaper  correspondent  in  St.  Petersburg, 
and  by  many  of  the  principal  organs  of  the  Press  of  Europe. 
They  were  not  in  the  secret  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  hedging  treaty. 
In  regard  to  the  late  war — its  inception,  conclusion,  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  Siberian  railway,  and  so  on — some  of  the  very 
highest  authorities  were  utterly  wrong  from  beginning  to  end ; 
while  the  fear  of  a  revolutionary  upheaval  in  Russia  was  scouted 
by  one  who  claimed  special  acquaintance  with  the  country  only 
a  year  or  two  before  it  actually  took  place.  Finally,  in  the  very 
recent  work  already  referred  to,  we  were  informed  that  neither 
the  Government  not  the  Dooma  would  venture  to  do  away  with 
the  communal  83rstem. 

All  this  we  adduce  not  by  way  of  reproach,  but  to  emphasise 
the  dangers  of  vaticination  in  regard  to  things  Russian.  The 
late  Sir  Robert  Morier,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  St.  Petersburg, 
on  looking  out  of  the  Embassy  windows  one  morning,  saw  some¬ 
thing  dark  and  round  bobbing  about  amidst  the  ice-floes  of  the 
Neva.  It  proved  to  be  the  head  of  a  seal,  which  presently 
clambered  out  and  sat  sunning  itself  on  the  ice  until  scared  away 
by  people  passing.  ‘  There  !  ’  said  the  Ambassador,  who  had 
never  dreamt  that  there  were  seals  in  St.  Petersburg.  ‘  That  is 
‘  Russia  all  over !  Everything  is  flat,  dull,  colourless,  as  the 
‘  frozen  surface  of  that  river  ;  but  you  never  know  what  strange 
‘  and  monstrous  thing  will  emerge  at  any  moment  and  scatter 
‘  your  preconceived  notions  to  the  winds  !  ’  It  is  a  trite  saying 
that  the  unexpected  happens  ;  but  it  is  eminently  true  of  Russia. 
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The  main  feature  in  the  problem  we  are  now  discussing  is  the 
ethnic  variety  of  the  Russian  population.  It  is  argued  that 
only  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Tsars  enabled  Russia  to  keep 
in  hand  the  subject  races  ;  and  if  this  is  true,  the  abrogation  of 
that  authority  can  only  spell  disintegration — the  dismember¬ 
ment  of  the  empire.  The  autocracy  once  at  an  end,  the  principle 
of  representation  once  granted,  then  local  self-gpvemment, 
autonomy,  tending,  in  some  cases  at  least,  to  absolute  inde¬ 
pendence,  must  follow ;  for  the  Poles  first,  as  the  strongest  and 
most  compact  of  the  various  nationalities,  and,  by  logical 
necessity,  for  all  the  rest  in  turn.  A  democratic  Dooma,  what¬ 
ever  the  form  of  Government,  cannot  deny  to  others  what  it 
claims  for  itself,  cannot  go  back  on  the  basal  principle  of  its 
own  being  and  power ;  for  that  would  be  to  stultify  itself.  The 
conglomeration  of  races  hitherto  held  together  by  the  strong 
hand  of  autocracy  must  resolve  itself  into  a  federacy  of  larger 
and  smaller  States,  each  with  Home  Rule,  each  with  the  fullest 
right  of  representation  in  the  central  Parliament,  or  break  up 
altogether  into  separate,  independent  entities  ;  and  we  are  asked 
to  contemplate  the  resulting  state  of  things — a  Dooma  con¬ 
taining  elements  as  varied  and  as  numerous  as  could  be  got 
together  from  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  as  mutually  hostile,  and 
infinitely  more  ignorant.  The  analogy  is  misleading,  were  it 
only  for  the  reason  that,  with  the  exception  of  Poland  and 
Finland,  the  remaining  nationalities  have  either  no  tradition  of 
autonomy  or  independence  behind  them,  or  only  in  the  more  or 
less  remote  past.  But  we  will  not  challenge  the  logic  of  the 
argument  as  a  whole ;  it  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  do  so. 
We  cannot,  however,  but  think  that  here,  too,  that  ‘  defiant 
‘  margin  ’  would  in  due  time  make  itself  felt.  What  we  would 
call  attention  to  is  the  ulterior  consequence,  of  which,  so  far, 
little  or  nothing  has  been  said. 

Granted  that  the  Russian  Empire  falls  to  pieces  as  a  direct, 
inevitable  result  of  the  movement  now  in  progress — what  then  ? 
Of  the  140,000,000  constituting  the  present  population  of  the 
empire  not  more  than  about  55,000,000  are  true  Russians. 
These  would  be  left  to  their  own  devices,  and  what  would  be  the 
result  ?  The  map  will  tell  us.  This  very  considerable  popula¬ 
tion,  one  in  race,  faith,  language,  and  tradition,  would  find  itself 
m  occupation  of  a  perfectly  flat  country,  having  not  the  semblance 
of  a  geographical  boimdary ;  but  containing  the  sources  and  upper 
waters  only  of  all  the  great  rivers  of  European  Russia,  with  no 
command  of  their  mouths,  no  access  to  the  sea.  It  would  be 
pounded  by  numerous  much  smaller  peoples,  differing  from 
it  and  from  one  another  in  all  four  particulars  mentioned,  and 
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to  a  large  extent  mutually  hostile.  How  long  would  this  state 
of  things  last  ?  How  long  would  the  55,000,000  of  Great  Russians 
submit  to  such  conditions  ?  Is  it  thinkable  that  they  would 
do  so  for  a  year,  for  a  month,  for  a  day  ?  And  if  not,  what 
chance  would  their  weaker  neighbours  have  against  them  ? 
Poland  alone  contains  the  elements  of  a  strong  and  independent 
State  ;  no  one  can  deny  the  possibility  of  Warsaw  becoming  once 
more  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  or  a  republic.  But  the  Polish 
question  is  an  international  one,  in  regard  to  which  Germany 
would  have  a  weighty  word  to  say.  Little  Russia  might  con¬ 
ceivably  establish  and  maintain  a  separate  existence  ;  we  can 
hardly  think  it  likely.  When  we  come  to  the  remaining  nation¬ 
alities  is  it  conceivable  that  such  comparatively  insignificant 
populations  as  the  Lithuanians,  the  Letts,  the  Esthonians,  could 
hold  their  own  against  even  diminished  Russia,  and  bar  her  way 
to  the  Baltic  ?  The  case  of  Finland  is  different,  for  the  Finns 
have  proved  themselves  a  progressive  and  a  vrise  people,  and  they 
have  a  century  of  autonomy  behind  them.  But  even  the 
Finns  will  need  all  their  wisdom  to  maintain  the  position  they 
have  lately  regained.  They  can  never  stand  against  Russia  if  it 
comes  to  a  trial  of  strength.  The  Turko-Tartar  races,  numbering 
13,500,000,  would,  we  are  told,  claim  autonomy  with  the  rest, 
and  again  we  find  no  fault  with  fact  or  argument.  But  could 
they,  any  more  than  the  dwellers  on  the  Baltic,  maintain  their 
position  against  the  Muscovite  ?  They  ruled  Russia  for  over 
two  centuries,  they  harried  and  devastated  it  for  a  much  longer 
period.  What  are  their  descendants  now  ?  In  the  coimtry,  peace¬ 
ful  agriculturists ;  in  the  towns,  coachmen,  dvorniks,  waiters,  old- 
clothes  men.  Once  the  period  of  their  domination  passed,  have 
they  shown  any  aptitude  for  rule  ;  have  they  ever  displayed  the 
smallest  capacity  for  enlightenment,  for  progress  ?  The  answer 
is — None !  Have  they  produced  a  single  man  of  genius,  of 
distinction,  even,  in  literature,  in  science,  in  art ;  in  the  court  or 
in  the  field  ;  in  peace  or  in  war  ?  Not  one  !  They  are  excellent 
people — honest,  industrious,  peaceable,  trustworthy ;  but  they 
have  had  their  day ;  they  have  demonstrated  both  what  they 
can  and  what  they  cannot  do  ;  in  short,  they  have  found  their 
level.  They  will  never  again  rule  Russia  ;  they  will  never  achieve 
independence  ;  they  will  never  maintain  even  autonomy,  should 
they,  in  some  convulsion  of  the  Russian  Empire,  momentarily 
grasp  it. 

Napoleon’s  gibe  is  true  enough  in  the  figurative  sense ;  but 
literally  applied,  as  many  who  ought  to  know  better  do  apply  it, 
it  is  just  one  of  those  frequent  generalisations,  the  more  mis¬ 
leading  for  the  modicum  of  truth  they  contain.  That  there  is 
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Tartar,  or  rather  Touranian,  blood  in  the  Russian  is  undoubtedly 
true.  The  absorption  of  the  Finnic  tribes,  to  which  reference 
has  already  been  made,  is  an  incontrovertible  fact,  and  in  other 
directions  the  same  process  went  on  for  centuries.  The  Cossacks, 
again,  were  essentially  raiders,  and  remained  such  in  the  Caucasus 
almost  into  our  own  times.  They  made  no  scruple  to  take  unto 
themselves  native  wives  wherever  and  whenever  they  could, 
and  there  runs  in  their  veins  not  only  Tartar  blood  but  that  of 
the  Caucasian  mountaineers — Tcherkess,  Tchetchen,  Koumuik, 
and  others.  But  only  those  quite  blinded  by  prejudice  can  fail 
to  see  that,  with  all  their  faults,  and  however  backward  they  may 
be,  the  Russians  are  distinctly  Aryans  ;  so  that,  paradoxical  as 
it  may  sound,  the  admitted  infiltration  of  alien  blood  only  bears 
witness  to  the  strength  and  persistency  of  the  original  t3rpe. 
Any  axiomatic  proposition  must  be  capable  of  demonstration 
conversely.  ‘  Scratch  the  Russian  and  find  the  Tartar  ’  if  you 
can.  Slaver  the  Tartar  as  much  as  you  like,  you  will  never  find 
the  Russian. 

And  what  of  the  Caucasus,  that  Babylonian  tower,  with  the 
mass  of  heterogeneous  peoples  seething  at  its  base  ?  Unity, 
independence,  autonomy,  for  7,000,000  of  human  beings 
differing  in  language,  race,  and  religion ;  from  the  cultivated 
Armenian  and  Georgian  down  to  Khevsoors,  Deedos,  and  other 
wild  mountain  tribes,  at  a  lower  level  of  civilisation  now  than  in 
their  own  Bronze  Age,  a  thousand  years  before  Christ !  Christian, 
Mussulman,  Hebrew,  Pagan,  speaking  a  variety  of  tongues, 
such  as  is  not  to  be  found  on  any  other  equal  space  of  ground  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  from  the  Arabic  used  in  mednsseh  and 
mosque  down  to  the  unwritten  marvels  of  fantastic  speech 
echoed  in  the  remoter  mountain  fastnesses,  whose  infinite 
complexity  reminds  one  that  grammar  at  its  highest  is  the  pos¬ 
session  of  those  who  have  none.  The  Armenians,  with  their 
secret  societies,  dream  of  independence ;  the  Georgians  of 
autonomy,  the  Tartars  and  tribesmen,  doubtless,  of  recovered 
licence.  But  each  hates  his  neighbom^.  Remove  the  Russian 
yoke,  let  any  one  race  set  up  for  itself,  and  all  the  rest  will 
fly  at  its  throat.  To  anyone  who  knows  the  country  and  its 
inhabitants,  independence,  autonomy,  in  any  shape,  and  above 
all  unity,  are  impossible,  unthinkable.  Even  the  Mussulman 
majority  could  not,  cannot  imite.  Shamil  for  thirty  years 
strove  with  sword  in  one  hand — ^his  terrible  left — and  Koran  in 
the  other  to  weld  them  into  the  semblance  of  a  nation  ;  for  thirty 
years  he  ruled  Daghestan  and  Tchetchnia  with  a  rod  of  iron  ; 
for  thirty  years  he  defied  the  might  of  Russia,  and  Shamil  failed, 
Shamil  fell,  not  because  Russia  was  strong,  but  because 
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neither  love  of  country  nor  zeal  for  religion,  though  both  were 
wrought  to  the  highest  pitch,  could  keep  such  heterogeneous 
elements  together. 

The  granite  and  gneiss  of  the  central  chain  dominate  in  turn 
the  limestones,  the  chalks,  and  the  tertiary  formations.  What 
was  lowest  is  highest.  We  may  almost  as  soon  look  for  a  rever¬ 
sion  to  the  original  stratification  of  the  Caucasus  as  to  the 
establishment  of  any  such  agreement  amongst  the  peoples  who 
dwell  there  as  would  render  independence,  autonomy,  possible. 
Russian  rule  or  chaos  are  the  only  alternatives. 

It  is  charged  against  the  Russians  that  they  are  a  listless, 
apathetic  race,  whence  it  is  inferred  that  they  will  bow  their 
heads  meekly  to  the  strokes  of  fate ;  but  here,  again,  we  have  to 
deal  with  a  half-truth  only.  Just  as  the  individual  moozheek  is 
by  turns  good-natured  and  the  reverse,  so  the  Russians  as  a 
nation  are  apathetic  in  general,  wildly  energetic  on  occasion. 
They  have  just  suffered  one  of  the  most  cruel  reverses  that  ever 
befell  a  great  and  proud  people,  and  it  is  the  fashion  to  decry  them. 
But  their  history  bears  plainly  on  the  face  of  it  the  character¬ 
istics  of  a  conquering,  dominant  race ;  and  the  story  of  the 
Cossack  advance,  south  and  east,  is  a  marvel  of  successful 
colonisation,  and  puts  the  Russians  in  this  respect  on  a  higher 
level  than  any  but  Anglo-Saxons.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  very 
remarkable  that  the  Swedes  were  conquered  on  land ;  but  they 
were  beaten,  too,  at  sea — and  by  Peter’s  infant  navy.  The 
Poles  have  been  shamefully  treated  by  all  their  neighbours, 
and  Russia  in  relation  to  Poland  appears  in  the  role  of  big  bully, 
to  the  indignation  of  Western  Europe,  It  is  forgotten  that  the 
Poles,  like  the  Tartars,  had  it  all  their  own  way  once,  and  but 
for  their  own  folly  and  failings  should  have  permanently  secured 
the  hegemony  of  the  Slav  race.  They  drove  the  Ukraine  Cossacks 
from  them  by  favouring  Jewish  exactions  and  Jesuit  intrigues. 
The  governing  class  oppressed  the  people,  yet  ruined  the  country 
by  ite  own  dimensions.  The  Poles,  in  short,  have  yet  to  prove 
their  capacity  for  self-government,  their  superiority  in  this 
respect  to  the  Russians ;  and  the  fact  is  emphasised,  not  weakened, 
by  the  admission  that  they  are  a  cleverer  and  more  cultured 
people.  What  is  their  attitude  now  ?  All  classes,  of  course, 
aspire  to  national  independence  ;  but  when  was  unity  known  in 
Poland  ?  Before  1900  Nationalistic  views  were  in  the  ascendant ; 
Poland 'was  to  work  out  her  own  salvation.  But  differences  then 
began  to^make  themselves  felt,  and  after  ‘  Bloody  Sunday  ’ 
(January  1905)  it  was  agreed,  though  far  from  unanimously,  to 
work  in  unison  with  the  Russian  Revolutionists  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  their  triumph  would  bring  about  the  freeing  of 
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Poland  more  quickly  than  any  independent  action.  Lately 
there  has  been  a  strong  revulsion,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  partial 
failiure  of  violent  means  in  Russia,  and  the  ‘Polish  Socialistic 
‘party’  has  reaflSrmed  the  former  policy,  and  cut  itself  loose 
from  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Russia.  This  party, 
however,  by  no  means  carries  with  it  the  whole  of  the  Polish 
proletariat,  and  its  change  of  front  and  determination  to  boycott 
the  new  Dooma  has  already  led  to  scenes  of  violence  'and  even  to 
much  bloodshed,  particularly  at  Lodz. 

Of  the  Tartars  we  have  already  spoken,  and  anyone  who 
knows  the  history  of  the  campaigns  in  Transcaucasia  will  admit 
that  not  even  the  English  in  India  showed  greater  energy, 
greater  valour,  more  heroic  disregard  of  numerical  odds  than  the 
Russians  under  such  men  as  Yermolofi,  Madatofi,  Kariaghin, 
Kotliarevsky,  Paskievitch,  Mouraviofi,  and  a  host  of  others, 
against  tho  Persians  and  the  Turks.  But  the  war  of  1812,  after 
all,  is  in  itself  the  best  refutation  of  the  charge  of  racial  apathy, 
and  those  who  can  believe  that  the  Great  Russians  would  ever 
accept  the  position  that  must  of  necessity  result  from  the  dis¬ 
memberment  of  the  empire  can  have  read  the  story  of  the 
Napoleonic  invasion  but  to  little  purpose.  Prince  Bismarck 
was  no  bad  judge  of  men  and  nations,  and  Prince  Bismarck 
feared  not  only  Russia  but  the  Russians. 

It  follows  that  if  the  empire  of  the  Tsars  is  indeed  about  to 
fall  asunder,  which  we  take  leave  to  doubt,  there  will  be  no 
peace  in  Eastern  Europe  until  the  Russians  have  once  more 
dominated  the  majority  of  the  peoples  they  now  rule.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  dismemberment  so  confidently  predicted 
as  imminent  is  averted,  we  can,  unhappily,  see  no  reason  to 
anticipate  a  speedy  return  to  internal  tranquillity.  ‘  Long 
‘  foretold,  long  last,’  is  the  sailor’s  warning,  and  the  storm  now 
raging  took  ages  to  brew.  The  change  from  autocracy  to 
Constitutional  Government,  the  abolition  of  the  communal 
83?8tem,  the  necessity  for  a  readjustment  of  the  relations 
between  the  dominant  race  and  the  other  varied  ethnic  elements 
of  the  vast  population  are  but  some  of  the  factors  in  a  situation 
that  cannot  be  solved  antbulando.  Lookers-on  are  ever  eager 
to  see  the  end  of  the  game,  and  their  wishes  are  apt  to  father 
their  thoughts.  But  history  will  hold  the  present  troubles  not 
so  very  lasting  if  a  generation  sees  their  end. 
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Art.  XL— the  FIRST  EARL  OF  DURHAM  AND 
COLONIAL  ASPIRATION. 

1.  Life  and  Letters  of  the  First  Earl  of  Durham  (1792-1840).  By 

Stuart  J.  Reid,  Author  of  ‘  The  Life  and  Times  of  Sydney 
Smith,’  ‘  Lord  John  Russell,’  &c.  2  vols.  London ; 

Longmans,  1906. 

2.  The  Repyrt  of  the  Earl  of  Durham,  Her  Majesty's  High  Com- 

missioner  and  Governor-General  of  British  North  America. 
A  new  edition,  with  Introductory  Note.  London  :  Methuen 
&  Co.,  1902. 

3.  Lord  Elgin.  By  Sir  John  George  Bourinot.  London: 

T.  C.  &  E.  C.  Jack.  Toronto  :  Morang  &  Co.,  1905. 

4.  Studies  in  Colonial  Nationalism.  By  Richard  Jebb. 

London  :  Edward  Arnold,  1905. 

T N  countless  histories,  memoirs,  and  ‘  lives  and  letters,’  all  the 
incidents  connected  with  the  passing  of  the  great  Reform 
Bill  of  1832  have  been  fully  told.  These  were  the  heroic  years 
of  Whig  achievement ;  and  great  writers  have  vied  with  one 
another  in  glowing  descriptions  of  the  fierceness  of  the  struggle, 
and  in  admiration  of  the  progressive  yet  firm  statesmanship 
which  brought  the  country  through  a  period  of  internal  storm 
and  danger  into  the  quieter  waters  of  the  Victorian  age.  The 
portraits  of  the  protagonists  in  the  great  strife — Lord  Grey 
and  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Althorp  and  Lord  Brougham — 
are  fixed  in  the  minds  of  their  countr3nnen.  There  are  no  new 
facts  to  be  disclosed ;  and  there  is  no  new  light  to  be  shed  upon 
a  period  whose  history  all  Englishmen  who  care  about  history 
at  all  already  know  by  heart.  Everyone  has  heard  of  the 
carrying  of  (General  Gascoigne’s  motion ;  of  the  readiness  of 
King  William  to  dissolve  Parliament  at  a  moment’s  notice 
‘  though  he  should  have  to  drive  to  Westminster  in  a  hackney 
‘  coach  ’ ;  of  the  final  scene  the  following  year  in  the  House  of 
Lords ;  of  Lord  Brougham  at  the  Edinburgh  banquet  to  Lord 
Grey  in  1834.  Yet  Mr.  Stuart  Reid  has  not  been  afraid  to  invite 
us  once  more  to  traverse  well-worn  groimd  in  order  to  do  justice 
to  one  of  the  truest  of  all  Reformers ;  to  whom  at  the  time  the 
(  most  active  and  advanced  wing  of  the  Whig-Radical  party 

looked  as  a  leader,  but  whose  importance  and  whose  influence 
have  been  in  later  times  less  regarded  by  his  countrymen  than 
they  should  have  been. 

Lord  Durham,  as  his  biographer  points  out,  was  the  connecting 
link  between  the  aristocratic  Whig  leaders  of  the  Reform  party 
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b  London  and  the  irresponsible  Radical  politicians  in  the  great 
towns.  He  was  chairman  of  that  smadl  committee  of  four 
Ministers  which  was  appointed  by  Lord  Grey  to  prepare  for  the 
Cabinet  the  first  dram  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Its  three  other 
members  were  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  James  Graham,  and 
Lord  Duncannon.  The  chairman  was  the  most  Radical  of  the 
lour.  The  scheme  was  in  the  first  instance  drawn  up  by  Lord 
John  Russell.  It  was  then  subjected  to  much  criticbm  by  his 
colleagues,  and,  as  usually  happens  in  such  cases,  the  draft 
finally  sent  to  Lord  Grey  for  presentation  to  the  Cabinet  was 
the  result  of  a  good  deal  of  compromise  as  to  details.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  final  scheme  of  this  committee  proposed 
the  introduction  of  the  ballot  and  the  shortening  the  duration  of 
Parliament  to  five  years.  During  the  next  eighteen  months 
liOrd  Durham  threw  his  whole  weight  on  to  the  side  of  strong 
measures  to  secure  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  From  the  first  he 
was  ready  to  urge  the  creation  of  peers  to  carry  Reform  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  the  rejection  of  the  second  reading  of  the 
second  Reform  Bill  in  October  1831  by  a  majority  of  forty-one 
had  given  rise  to  the  fiercest  indignation  amongst  the  people. 
Brougham  on  the  spot  wrote  to  LoM  Durham  : 

‘I  want  to  let  you  know  how  your  favourite  measure  stands. 
I  have  done  my  endeavour — indeed  I  never  exerted  myself  more, 
and  am  very  much  knocked  up.  Lord  Grey  exceeded  himself. 
I  never  heard  anything  like  his  reply — his  opeiung  speech  having 
been  first-rate  too.  The  bishops  have  done  for  themselves,  and  that 
they  begin  to  feel  already.  They  won’t  vote  on  many  more  Bills.’ 

A  comment,  as  Mr.  Reid  observes,  which  shows  that  amongst 
Brougham’s  manifold  gifts  that  of  prophecy  was  not  included. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  Lord  Durham  did  not 
cease  to  deserve  the  nickname  of  ‘  Radical  Jack  ’  by  which  he 
was  known  to  Ms  neighbours  in  the  North  of  England.  All 
talk  of  ‘  finality  ’  repelled  Mm.  ‘  We  must  not  suffer,’  he  said 
in  a  great  speech  at  Glasgow  in  1834,  ‘  the  Reform  Bill  to  become 
‘  a  dead  letter,  or,  what  is  worse,  merely  an  instrument  of  party 
‘  triumph.  We  must  make  it  what  it  ought  to  be  and  what  it 
‘  shall  be — a  great  instrument  of  national  regeneration.’  Many 
men  had  been  dbappointed — it  could  not  but  be  so — that,  great 
as  were  the  benefits  that  flowed  from  the  Reform  Act,  it  had  not 
yet  brought  about  a  golden  age.  Mr.  Reid  mimmises  in  a  strange 
degree  both  the  scope  and  the  effects  of  that  great  measure. 

‘  '^e  Reform  Act,’  he  says,*  ‘  was  at  best  only  a  compromise  ; 
but  it  broke  the  old  exclusive  traditions,  though  it  did  not  result 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  297. 
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in  the  violent  social  upheaval  which  many  timid  people  hail  dreaded. 
It  did  nothing,  as  Walter  Bagehot  has  shown,  to  remove  the  worst 
evils  from  which  the  nation  suffered,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
those  evils  were  not  in  their  nature  political,  but  economic.  But 
though  it  left  untouched  the  tax  on  com,  and  much  else  that  was 
unjust,  it  ushered  in  a  new  temper  in  regard  to  public  questions. 
It  recognised  the  changed  conditions  of  English  society,  and  gave  the 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  classes,  with  their  growing  wealth, 
intelligence  and  energy,  not  only  the  consciousness  of  power, 
but  the  sense  of  responsibility.  Ardent  Radicals,  it  is  true,  were 
chagrined  by  the  cautious  attitude  of  the  new  electorate ;  the 
reformed  House  of  Commons  was  in  no  hurry  to  make  sweeping 
changes :  on  the  contrary,  in  all  legislative  matters  it  made  haste 
slowly.’ 

The  first  reformed  Parliament  met  at  tlie  end  of  January  1833. 
It  was  dissolved  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  the  end  of  December  in 
the  year  following.  To  have  abolished  slavery,  to  have  com¬ 
pensated  the  slave-owners,  and  to  have  passed  the  new  Poor 
Law  at  the  cost  of  much  popidarity,  was  to  have  accomplished 
great  things.  The  operation  of  that  Act  was  followed  almost  at 
once  by  an  immense  improvement  in  the  moral  and  material 
condition  of  the  people.  Rates  were  diminished,  wages  increased, 
there  was  more  employment,  riots,  machine-breaking  and  rick- 
burning  ceased,  whilst  there  was  a  surprising  diminution  in  the 
number  of  illegitimate  births.  The  Whigs  were  no  sooner  back 
in  office  in  1835,  after  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  short  administration, 
than  the  work  of  practical  reform  was  resumed.  The  Corpora¬ 
tion  Reform  Act,  and  the  measures  dealing  with  the  Church  of 
England  on  the  basis  of  the  reports  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis¬ 
sioners,  were  of  the  greatest  importance.  In  less  than  five  years 
from  the  meeting  of  the  First  Reform  Parliament  the  Anti-Corn 
Law  Ijeague  was  at  work.  It  was  the  democratising  of  the  fran¬ 
chise  and  the  representation  of  the  big  towns  that  made  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  Com  Laws  possible.  It  is  true  that  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832  did  not  advance  as  far  as  the  extreme  wing  of  the  Radical 
party  desired  ;  but  assuredly  it  was  not  looked  upon  at  the  time 
as  a  compromise.  On  the  contrary  it  was  regarded  as  a  very 
strong  and  thorough-going  measure,  by  many  even  as  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  measure.  It  is  again  true  that  later  Reform  Acts  have 
enfranchised  far  larger  numbers  of  electors  than  were  brought 
on  the  Register  in  1832.  But  in  estimating  the  magnitude  of 
any  constitutional  change,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  con¬ 
ditions  before  the  change  was  accomplished.  In  1867  and  in 
1885,  vast  as  were  the  numbers  of  electors  enfranchised,  the 
actual  change  was  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  effected 
in  1832.  Then  it  was  that  Privilege  received  its  great  check,  and 
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that  popular  representation  came  for  the  first  time  to  be  frankly 
recognised  as  the  sole  basis  of  the  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  great  Reform  Act  involved  a  mighty  transference 
of  political  power.  It  accomplished  what  was  in  fact  a  peaceful 
revolution.  The  country  owes  much  to  the  statesmanlike 
conduct  of  the  Ministers  who  passed  the  Bill,  and  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  who  led  the  Opposition,  in  the  critical  years  that  followed 
1832.  On  each  side  it  was  the  difficult  duty  of  statesmen  to 
keep  in  hand  the  zeal  and  restrain  the  excesses  of  the  extreme 
section  of  their  followers ;  and  it  was  their  firm  moderation 
that  enabled  the  Reform  Act  to  prove  itself  (in  Lord  Grey’s 
words)  in  the  best  sense  ‘  conservative  of  the  Constitution.’ 

The  Reform  Act  was  no  sooner  passed  than  Ijord  Durham, 
at  the  request  of  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Palmerston,  undertook  a 
mission  to  the  Czar,  with  whom  it  was  highly  desirable  to  establish 
friendly  relations.  In  Belgium  and  Holland,  with  regard  to  the 
Papal  States,  in  Persia,  Central  Asia  and  elsewhere,  Russian 
pohcy  had  been  leaning  steadily  against  British  sympathies  and 
interests,  and  the  oppressive  treatment  of  the  Poles  had  called 
forth  vain  remonstrances  from  the  British  Foreign  Office.  Lord 
Durham  was  at  all  events  successful  in  bringing  into  happier 
accord  the  relations  of  the  Ministries  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
London,  and  so  materially  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of 
European  peace.  In  the  achievement  of  direct  diplomatic 
results  his  mission  seems  to  have  effected  little. 

After  a  couple  of  months  spent  in  Russia,  Durham  returned 
to  England  before  the  elections  under  the  Reform  Act  had 
begun,  to  find  the  Cabinet  already  much  divided  on  their  Irish 
policy.  He  flung  himself,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  with  much 
ardour  on  to  the  side  of  the  anti-coercion  party  against  the  Irish 
Secretary,  Lord  Stanley  (the  future  Lord  Derby),  who  had  the 
support  of  the  Prime  Minister.  In  the  following  March  Durham 
resigned  in  consequence  of  his  disapproval  of  the  Coercion  Bill, 
putting  his  withdrawal  on  the  ground  of  ill-health.  Their 
Irish  policy  was,  however,  not  his  only  cause  of  dissatisfaction 
with  Lord  Grey’s  Cabinet.  So  critical  was  he  known  to  be  of 
Ministerial  projects,  that  he  earned  the  sobriquet  of  the  ‘Dis- 
‘  senting  Minister.’  He  received  an  earldom  on  retiring,  but  he 
never  again  became  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  It  is  clear  that, 
as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  his  colleagues  had  found  him  not  a 
little  trying ;  and  the  tone  he  at  once  adopted  in  the  country 
towards  the  Government  he  had  just  quitted  was  not  likely 
to  conciliate  those  with  whom  he  had  lately  acted.  When  in 
the  summer  of  1834  Lord  Grey  himself  resign^  in  consequence  of 
difficulties  connected  with  the  renewal  of  Irish  coercion.  Lord 
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in  the  violent  social  upheaval  which  many  timid  people  hail  dreaded. 
It  did  nothing,  as  Waiter  Bagehot  has  shown,  to  remove  the  worst 
evils  from  which  the  nation  suffered,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
those  evils  were  not  in  their  nature  political,  but  economic.  But 
though  it  left  untouched  the  tax  on  com,  and  much  else  that  was 
unjust,  it  ushered  in  a  new  temper  in  regard  to  public  questions. 
It  recognised  the  changed  conditions  of  English  society,  and  gave  the 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  classes,  with  their  growing  wealth, 
intelligence  and  energy,  not  only  the  consciousness  of  power, 
but  the  sense  of  responsibility.  Ardent  Radicals,  it  is  tme,  were 
chagrined  by  the  cautious  attitude  of  the  new  electorate  ;  the 
reformed  House  of  Commons  was  in  no  hurry  to  make  sweeping 
changes :  on  the  contrary,  in  all  legislative  matters  it  made  haste 
slowly.’ 

The  first  reformed  Parliament  met  at  the  end  of  January  1833. 
It  was  dissolved  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  the  end  of  December  in 
the  year  following.  To  have  abolished  slavery,  to  have  com; 
pensated  the  slave-owners,  and  to  have  passed  the  new  Poor 
Law  at  the  cost  of  much  popularity,  was  to  have  accomplished 
great  things.  The  operation  of  that  Act  was  followed  almost  at 
once  by  an  immense  improvement  in  the  moral  and  material 
condition  of  the  people.  Rates  were  diminished,  wages  increased, 
there  was  more  employment,  riots,  machine-breaking  and  rick- 
burning  ceased,  whilst  there  was  a  surprising  diminution  in  the 
number  of  illegitimate  births.  The  Whigs  were  no  sooner  back 
in  oflftce  in  1835,  after  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  short  administration, 
than  the  work  of  practical  reform  was  resumed.  The  Corpora¬ 
tion  Reform  Act,  and  the  measures  dealing  with  the  Church  of 
England  on  the  basis  of  the  reports  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis¬ 
sioners,  were  of  the  greatest  importance.  In  less  than  five  years 
from  the  meeting  of  the  First  Reform  Parliament  the  Anti-Corn 
I.aw  League  was  at  work.  It  was  the  democratising  of  the  fran¬ 
chise  and  the  representation  of  the  big  towns  that  made  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  Com  Laws  possible.  It  is  true  that  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832  did  not  advance  as  far  as  the  extreme  wing  of  the  Radical 
})arty  desired  ;  but  assuredly  it  was  not  looked  upon  at  the  time 
as  a  compromise.  On  the  contrary  it  was  regarded  as  a  very 
strong  and  thorough-going  measure,  by  many  even  as  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  measure.  It  is  again  true  that  later  Reform  Acts  have 
enfranchised  far  larger  numbers  of  electors  than  were  brought 
on  the  Register  in  1832.  But  in  estimating  the  magnitude  of 
any  constitutional  change,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  con¬ 
ditions  before  the  change  was  accomplished.  In  1867  and  in 
1885,  vast  as  were  the  numbers  of  electors  enfranchised,  the 
actual  change  was  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  that  effected 
in  1832.  Then  it  was  that  Privilege  received  its  great  check,  and 
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that  popular  representation  came  for  the  first  time  to  be  frankly 
recognised  as  the  sole  basis  of  the  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  great  Reform  Act  involved  a  mighty  transference 
of  political  power.  It  accomplished  what  was  in  fact  a  peaceful 
revolution.  The  country  owes  much  to  the  statesmanlike 
conduct  of  the  Ministers  who  passed  the  Bill,  and  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  who  led  the  Opposition,  in  the  critical  years  that  followed 
1832.  On  each  side  it  was  the  difficult  duty  of  statesmen  to 
keep  in  hand  the  zeal  and  restrain  the  excesses  of  the  extreme 
section  of  their  followers ;  and  it  was  their  firm  moderation 
that  enabled  the  Reform  Act  to  prove  itself  (in  Lord  Grey’s 
words)  in  the  best  sense  ‘  conservative  of  the  Constitution.’ 

The  Reform  Act  was  no  sooner  passed  than  liOrd  Durham, 
at  the  request  of  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Palmerston,  undertook  a 
mission  to  the  Czar,  with  whom  it  was  highly  desirable  to  establish 
friendly  relations.  In  Belgium  and  Holland,  with  regard  to  the 
Papal  States,  in  Persia,  Central  Asia  and  elsewhere,  Russian 
policy  had  been  leaning  steadily  against  British  sympathies  and 
interests,  and  the  oppressive  treatment  of  the  Poles  had  called 
forth  vain  remonstrances  from  the  British  Foreign  Office.  Lord 
Durham  was  at  all  events  successful  in  bringing  into  happier 
accord  the  relations  of  the  Ministries  in  St.  Petersburg  and 
London,  and  so  materially  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of 
European  peace.  In  the  achievement  of  direct  diplomatic 
results  his  mission  seems  to  have  effected  little. 

After  a  couple  of  months  spent  in  Russia,  Durham  returned 
to  England  before  the  elections  under  the  Reform  Act  had 
begun,  to  find  the  Cabinet  already  much  divided  on  their  Irish 
policy.  He  flung  himself,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  with  much 
ardour  on  to  the  side  of  the  anti-coercion  party  against  the  Irish 
Secretary,  Lord  Stanley  (the  future  Lord  Derby),  who  had  the 
support  of  the  Prime  Minister.  In  the  following  March  Durham 
resigned  in  consequence  of  his  disapproval  of  the  Coercion  Bill, 
putting  his  withdrawal  on  the  ground  of  ill-health.  Their 
Irish  policy  was,  however,  not  his  only  cause  of  dissatisfaction 
with  Lord  Grey’s  Cabinet.  So  critical  was  he  known  to  be  of 
Ministerial  projects,  that  he  earned  the  sobriquet  of  the  ‘Dis- 
‘  senting  Minister.’  He  received  an  earldom  on  retiring,  but  he 
never  again  became  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  It  is  clear  that, 
as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  his  colleagues  had  found  him  not  a 
little  trying ;  and  the  tone  he  at  once  adopted  in  the  country 
towards  the  Government  he  had  just  quitted  was  not  likely 
to  conciliate  those  with  whom  he  had  lately  acted.  When  in 
the  summer  of  1834  Lord  Grey  himself  resign^  in  consequence  of 
difficulties  connected  with  the  renewal  of  Irish  coercion,  liOrd 
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Durham  expected  to  be  invited  by  the  King  to  succeed  his 
father-in-law  as  Prime  Minister.  The  choice  would  have  pleased 
the  Radicals,  but  he  was  in  little  favour  with  the  King  ;  and  even 
had  that  not  been  the  case  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
the  remaining  members  of  Lord  Grey’s  Ministry  would  have 
consented  to  serve  under  him.  Lord  Grey  in  no  way  pushed  his 
relative’s  claims.  That  Durham  was  a  Ugh-mind^  statesman 
and  an  earnest  Reformer  cannot  be  questioned,  but  it  is  equally 
beyond  doubt  that  his  peculiar  temperament,  his  warm  temper, 
and  the  exceedingly  high  appreciation  in  which  he  held  his  own 
services  and  merits,  made  him  a  difficult  colleague  to  work  with. 
Lord  Melbourne,  in  every  respect  the  antithesis  of  Lord  Durham, 
was  the  choice  of  the  King;  and  he  was  never  forgiven  by 
Durham  for  his  presumption  in  filling  a  post  to  which,  as  his 
biographer  agrees  with  him  in  holding,  he  himself  had  far 
higher  claims.  And  when  Lord  Melbourne  did  not  even  offer 
him  a  place  in  the  Ministry,  the  cup  of  his  indignation  was  full. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  at  this  time  of  day  to  discuss  the  violent 
quarrel  between  the  quondam  allies,  the  two  great  champions 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  Lord  Durham  and  Lord  Brougham.  During 
the  short  interval  between  Lord  Grey’s  resignation  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel’s  Ministry  Lord  Melbourne  had  Lord  Brougham 
as  his  Lord  Chancellor.  If  Durham  as  a  colleague  was  difficult. 
Brougham  as  a  colleague  was  almost  impossible.  At  the  great 
banquet  given  to  Lord  Grey  in  Edinburgh  a  couple  of  months 
after  his  resignation,  the  strained  relations  between  the  three  chief 
personages  present — Lords  Grey,  Brougham,  and  Durham — were 
made  apparent  to  all  men.  When  the  Lord  Chancellor  held  out 
his  hand  to  his  late  chief,  the  latter  drew  himself  up  and  made 
‘  no  sign  of  recognition,  looking  a  calm  repulse.’  Brougham 
nevertheless,  in  replying  to  the  toast  of  ‘  His  Majesty’s  Ministers,’ 
extolled  Lord  Grey  to  the  skies,  and  then  proceeded  to  make 
allusions  to  those  who  had  deserted  both  their  friends  and  the 
people  in  language  aimed,  so  everyone  present  understood,  at 
Lord  Durham.  The  latter  a  few  minutes  later  obtained  his  chance 
when  replying  to  the  toast  of  ‘  The  Reformers  of  England,’ 
coupled  with  his  name.  His  noble  and  learned  friend,  he  said, 
had  given  advice  to  over-impatient  reformers,  a  class  of  persons 
of  whom  he.  Lord  Durham,  had  no  knowledge  ;  ‘  but  let  us  be- 
‘  ware,’  he  continued,  ‘  of  compromising  our  principles  ;  and  let  us 
‘  refuse  all  sympathy  to  those  who  would  conciliate  our  enemies 
‘by  clipping,  paring,  and  mutilating  measures  of  reform’; 
during  which  remarlm  Jjord  Brougham  is  said  to  ‘  have  looked 
‘  the  embodiment  of  all  evil  passions.’  Lord  Grey  seems  to 
have  disliked  the  turn  of  his  son-in-law’s  observations  in  spite 
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of  all  the  praise  lavished  upon  himself.  It  was  in  his  opinion 
a  ‘mischievous  speech,’  and  we  are  less  sure  than  Mr.  Stuart 
Reid  that  this  comment  shows  either  undue  ‘  petulance  ’  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Grey  or  his  want  of  touch  with  public  sentiment. 
By  his  two  eminent  colleagues  the  late  Prime  Minister  had 
in  the  past,  it  is  only  fair  to  remember,  been  very  highly  tried. 

The  conflict  between  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Durham  was 
a  lasting  one ;  and  the  latter  complained  of  the  ‘  stabs  in  the 
‘  back  ’  dealt  him,  he  believed,  by  the  former  under  the  cover  of 
the  anonymity  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  then  editor 
(Mr.  Macvey  Napier)  from  his  own  experience  was  well  able  to 
understand  the  difiiculty  caused  to  chief  and  colleagues  by  the 
wayward  genius  and  impracticable  temper  of  Brougham.  As 
Macaulay  put  it  in  a  private  letter  to  the  editor,  ‘  in  every  asso- 
‘  ciation,  political  or  literary.  Brougham  would  always  dominate.’ 
Prime  Minister  and  Editor  alike  found  it  almost  impossible, 
without  risking  the  success  of  their  cause,  ‘  to  oppose  resolutely 
'  the  demands  of  a  man  so  able  and  powerful.’  The  evidence 
all  points  to  the  reasons  why  neither  Brougham  nor  Durham 
found  a  place  in  Lord  Melbourne’s  second  Administration. 

‘  Durham,’  says  Mr.  Stuart  Reid,*  ‘  did  himself  harm  in  oflicial 
quarters  by  his  outspoken,  perfervid  harangues,  and  when  the 
Whigs  came  back  to  power  in  the  spring  of  1835  he  was  left  out  in 
the  cold,  in  spite  of  his  ascendency  in  the  country.  Melbourne 
distrusted  him,  Palmerston  disliked  him,  and  Grey,  who  was  con¬ 
sulted  on  the  formation  of  the  new  Cabinet,  shook  his  head.  The 
consequence  w'as,  the  most  fearless  and  brilliant  man  of  Cabinet 
rank  at  that  period  got  the  cold  shoulder  because  forsooth  he  was 
altogether  too  candid  and  far  in  front  of  the  times.  This  was  the 
more  unpardonable  since  Durham,  more  than  anyone  else,  by  the 
enthusiasm  which  his  speeches  had  aroused  in  the  country,  had 
brought  the  Liberals  back  to  power.’ 

Lord  Melbourne,  his  colleagues  and  lus  late  chief  all  desired 
that  the  new  Administration  should  be  united  and  should  last. 
Lord  Grey  was  beyond  the  influence  of  any  motives  due  to 
political  rivalry.  These  statesmen,  it  is  highly  probable,  may  have 
had  good  reasons  in  their  personal  knowledge  of  Lord  Durham 
for  greatly  doubting  whether  he  would  bring  strength  to  the 
new  Administration ;  and  though  Lord  Durham’s  ability  and 
sincerity  are  beyond  question,  even  Mr.  Stuart  Reid’s  vehement 
advocacy  does  not  convince  us  that  they  were  wrong.  If  there 
were  reasons  against  including  him  in  the  Cabinet,  the  high 
value  that  was  placed  on  his  ability  and  competence  to  serve 
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the  country  is  at  all  events  amply  proved  by  the  respon¬ 
sible  position  to  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Lord  Melbourne 
and  Lord  Palmerston  at  once  appointed  him.  Again  in  1837, 
when  there  was  some  talk  of  bringing  Lord  Durham,  Mr.  Charles 
Buller  and  others  into  the  Ministry  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
Radical  element  in  the  Government,  Lord  Melbourne  wrote  as 
follows  to  Lord  John  Russell  (July  7,  1837) :  ‘  I  have  no  personal 
‘  objection  to  any  man.  But  everybody,  after  the  experience 
‘  we  have  had,  must  doubt  whether  there  can  be  peace  or 
‘  harmony  in  a  Cabinet  of  which  Lord  Durham  is  a  member.’* 
Mr.  Stuart  Reid  is  laudably  anxious  to  vindicate  the  character 
of  a  statesman  whom  he  justly  admires.  But  he  goes  a  good 
deal  further  than  the  evidence  warrants  in  attributing  to  the 
petty  jealousies  and  personal  animosities  of  rival  statesmen 
Durham’s  exclusion  from  the  Cabinet,  when  it  may  be  laid 
with  far  greater  probability  to  the  account  of  his  own  peculiar 
character  and  difficult  temper. 

From  1835  to  1837  Lord  Durham  held  the  post  of  ambassador 
at  St.  Petersburg,  earning  the  gratitude  of  the  Foreign  Minister, 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  winning  the  confidence  of  the  Czar.  His 
task  was  not  an  easy  one,  as  British  feeUng  was  infiamed  against 
Russia  in  consequence  of  the  cruel  oppression  of  the  Poles. 
The  King  profoundly  distrusted  Russian  assurances,  and  was 
inclined  to  think  that  his  ambassador  might  be  drawn  into 
false  security  by  too  great  a  reliance  on  the  fair  speech  of  Russian 
statesmen.  Lord  Palmerston  was  fully  alive  to  this  danger,  and 
duly  cautioned  the  ambassador.  But  these  fears  were  ground¬ 
less,  and  Durham  was  exceedingly  successful  in  obtaining  the 
goodwill  of  the  autocratic  government  to  which  he  was  ac¬ 
credited,  without  leaving  for  a  moment  in  doubt  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  British  Mimstry  to  uphold  at  all  costs  what  they  held 
to  be  British  interests. 

Lord  Durham’s  fame  to-day  does  not  depend  on  his  services 
in  the  cause  of  Reform  and  progressive  government,  great  as 
they  were.  Still  less  is  it  due  to  the  excellent  work  he  accom¬ 
plished  in  maintaining  and  improving  good  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia.  It  is  his  mission  to  Canada,  and  his 
advocacy  of  the  principles  which  ought  to  regulate  the  relations 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  self-governing  Colonies,  that 
have  made  his  career  memorable.  Yet  so  far  as  personal  and 
immediate  interests  were  concerned  that  mission  was  a  failure. 
Durham  was  reprimanded  and  recalled.  Nevertheless  in  the 
eyes  of  posterity  he  is  justly  regarded  as  having  won  true  honour 
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in  having  pointed  out  to  his  own  and  future  generations  the 
best  way,  indeed  the  only  way,  of  securing  within  the  bounds 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  in  allegiance  to  the  throne,  the 
various  elements — various  in  race,  in  religion,  in  character — 
of  which  it  is  composed.  The  difficulties  which  he  had  to 
encounter  are  with  us  still.  They  can  only  be  overcome  by 
our  adherence  to  those  wise  principles  of  statesmanship  which 
he  urged.  He  died  ‘  conscious,’  writes  his  biographer,*  ‘  that 
‘coming  generations  would  recognise  the  honesty  of  his  inten- 
‘  tions,  no  less  than  the  magnitude  of  his  work.  Perhaps  the 
‘  proud  Lambton  motto,  Le  jour  viendra,  flashed  through 
‘  his  mind,  as  he  murmured  when  dying,  “  Canada  will  one 
‘  “  day  do  justice  to  my  memory.”  Surely  that  day  is  at 
hand.’ 

When  the  invitation  to  go  to  Canada  as  Governor-General 
and  High  Commissioner  was  first  made  to  Durham  he  declined, 
and  it  was  only  some  months  afterwards,  when  the  difficulties 
had  increased,  that  a  strong  feeling  of  patriotism  finally  com¬ 
pelled  him,  much  against  his  inclination,  to  yield  to  the  pressing 
solicitations  of  Lord  Melbourne,  At  length,  on  January  17, 
1838,  he  wrote  to  the  Prime  Minister  :  ‘  I  will  consent  to  under- 
‘take  this  most  arduous  and  difficult  task,  depending  on  the 
‘cordial  and  energetic  support  of  her  Majesty’s  Government, 
‘  and  on  their  putting  the  most  favourable  constniction  on 
‘  my  actions.’  Lord  Melbourne,  replying  the  same  day,  assured 
him  that  he  thought  ‘  he  was  making  a  great  sacrifice  for  the 
‘  chance  of  doing  an  essential  service  to  the  country.’  ‘  As 
‘  far  as  I  am  concerned,’  he  went  on,  ‘  and  I  think  I  can  answer 
‘for  all  my  colleagues,  you  will  receive  the  firmest  and  most 
‘  unflinching  support.’ 

The  troubles  in  Canada  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria,  the  mission  of  Lord  Durham,  and  his 
famous  Report,  forced  Englishmen  to  think  seriously  of  the 
future  of  our  Colonial  relations.  In  Canada  difficulties  which 
from  time  to  time  must  necessarily  be  experienced  in  portions  of 
our  widespread  Empire  had  become  focussed.  Differences  of 
race  and  of  religion  had  widened  into  the  sharpest  antagonism, 
and  colonial  dislike  to  ‘  the  interference  ’  of  the  Colonial  Office 
was  producing  a  separatist  feeling  of  evil  augury  for  the  future 
relations  of  Mother  Country  and  Colony.  Long  before,  indeed 
to  some  extent  as  early  as  the  Quebec  Act  of  1774,  and  much 
more  fully  in  Pitt’s  Act  of  1791,  recognition  had  been  given  to  the 
principle  of  popular  representative  government.  That  the  French- 
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Canadians  had  for  many  years  been  conspicuously  loyal  was  the 
direct  consequence  of  that  wise  statesmanship  which  had  pro¬ 
tected  their  language,  local  laws  and  customs,  and  had  given 
them  a  popular  constitution  far  more  liberal  than  their  ancestors 
had  ever  known  at  home.  After  the  peace  of  1815  the  British 
element  in  Canada  largely  increased,  and  the  newer  and  more 
western  territories  soon  began  to  fill  rapidly  with  a  far  more 
pushing  and  adventurous  race,  which  looked  down  upon  French¬ 
men — the  old  settlers  and  the  majority  of  the  population — as 
little  better  than  aliens  in  blood  and  in  religion. 

Besides  the  difficulties  that  sprang  from  the  necessary,  or 
at  least  natural,  jarrings  between  French  and  English,  the  im¬ 
perfect  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  local  self-government 
could  not  but  cause  friction  between  the  people  of  Canada  and 
the  authorities  at  home.  In  Upper  Canada,  the  people,  essen¬ 
tially  British  in  their  ideas,  were  profoundly  dis^tisfied  with 
a  parliamentary  constitution  in  which  the  Government  was  not 
responsible  to  the  Parliament.  To  legislate  and  to  vote  the 
taxes  was  not  sufficient.  They  claimed  a  Parliament  which 
should  choose  and  control  the  Executive  Government.  Only 
recently  they  had  watched  with  sympathy  the  struggle  of 
reformers  at  home  to  base  the  constitution  frankly  on  the 
popular  will.  To  men  of  English  blood,  indeed,  a  Parliament 
which  does  not  control  the  Government  seems  no  Parliament  at 
all.  In  Lower  Canada  the  main  constitutional  demand  was 
to  substitute  for  the  nominated  Legislative  Council  or  Upper 
House  an  elective  Chamber.  Both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada 
the  elected  Chambers  had  recourse  to  the  only  weapon  that 
remains  to  a  representative  assembly  powerless  to  change  the 
Ministry,  viz.  the  stoppage  of  supplies.  Hence  an  immediate 
deadlock  in  the  machinery  of  government,  followed  by  rebellion 
in  both  Provinces,  which  was,  however,  suppressed  without 
much  difficulty  by  Sir  John  Colbome,  who,  on  the  resignation 
of  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Gosford,  ruled  the  country 
under  martial  law  till  the  arrival  of  Lord  Durham  at  Quebw 
at  the  end  of  May  1838. 

The  Parliament  at  home,  constitutionally  supreme  throughout 
the  Empire,  had  suspended  the  constitution  of  Canada;  and 
Lord  Melbourne’s  Government  sent  out  with  almost  universal 
approval  Ix)rd  Durham  as  temporary  Dictator,  with  power  in  the 
first  place  to  re-establish  order  and  the  supremacy  of  the  law, 
and  in  the  second  place,  as  he  himself  expressed  it  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  ‘  to  be  the  humble  instrument  of  conferring  upon 
‘  the  British  North  American  Provinces  such  a  free  and  liberal 
‘  constitution  as  shall  place  them  on  the  same  scale  of  inde* 
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‘  pendence  as  the  rest  of  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain,  and 
‘as  shall  tend  to  their  own  immediate  honour,  welfare  and 
‘  prosperity.’  Durham  was  therefore  in  the  singular  position  of 
a  Dictator ;  notwithstanding  that  he  had  been  throughout  his 
whole  life,  and  was  still,  deeply  imbued  with  the  belief  that  it  is 
only  through  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  governed  that 
satisfactory  government  can  be  achieved. 

Much,  therefore,  though  the  Radical  Party  at  home  were 
inclined  to  dislike  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power,  the  con¬ 
fidence  they  felt  in  Durham  led  them  to  acquiesce  hopefully 
in  the  action  taken  by  the  Ministry.  As  between  the  races 
Lord  Durham  was  determined  to  be  impartial,  believing  never¬ 
theless  that  the  future  hopes  of  the  Colony  and  of  her  continued 
allegiance  to  the  Empire  depended  on  the  British  becoming  the 
most  powerful  factor  in  the  State.  Whilst  many  of  the  French 
were  at  this  time  undoubtedly  disaffected,  British  arrogance  had 
much  to  answer  for  in  provoking  and  increasing  discontent. 
Mr.  Charles  BuUer,  Lord  Durham’s  most  able  assistant,  felt  this 
even  more  keenly  than  his  chief,  and  his  sympathies  (in  the 
language  of  the  present  day)  would  be  called  ‘  pro-French.’ 

Lord  Durham  had  no  sooner  arrived  in  Canada  than  he  took 
the  strong  step  of  at  once  appointing  entirely  new  men,  strangers 
to  Canada,  to  the  Executive  Council,  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  statute  creating  his  dictatorship,  was  to  be  his  instrument 
of  government.  Canadians,  he  considered,  were  too  much  in¬ 
volved  in  recent  controversies  and  animosities  to  be  trusted 
to  act  impartially  at  that  time  of  crisis.  He  named  his  three 
secretaries,  and  one  only  of  the  members  of  the  State  Council 
of  his  predecessor,  to  form  the  new  Council.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  considerable  outcry  arose.  Even  had  there 
been  nothing  to  allege  against  the  personal  fitness  of  those  ap¬ 
pointed  (and  as  to  two  of  them  this  was  very  far  from  being  the 
case),  still  to  convert  his  private  secretaries  by  a  stroke  of  the 
pen  into  great  officers  of  state,  his  sole  advisers  during  the 
suspension  of  the  regular  Constitution,  was  startling,  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  Mr.  Reid  says  that  ‘  this  first  step  of  Lord  Durham 
‘  was  as  unusual  as  it  was  bold.’  But  was  it  also  wise  ?  The 
French-Canadians  at  the  moment  doubtless  approved,  for  power 
was  withdrawn  from  British  Canadians,  and  the  French  party 
was  eagerly  expecting  the  Governor-General  shortly  to  restore,  by 
his  supreme  authority,  their  old  constitution.  The  leaders  of  the 
British  party,  on  the  other  hand,  disliked  their  exclusion  from  the 
control  of  public  affairs.  The  truth  is  that  Lord  Durham’s 
action  in  Canada  did  not  go  beyond  the  taking  of  ‘  first  steps.* 
The  Dictator  was  preparing  the  way.  ;^No  time  was  allowed  him 
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to  carry  out  the  policy  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  and  we 
must  judge  of  his  wisdom  and  statesmanship  less  by  his  action 
during  the  few  short  months  he  spent  in  Canada  than  by  the  in¬ 
tentions  he  professed  and  the  plan  he  propounded  in  his  famous 
Report. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  almost  from  the  time  of  his  landing 
at  Quebec  his  relations  with  the  Home  Government  were  uneasy. 
Two  of  his  appointments  were  made  the  subject  of  attack  in 
Parliament.  And  he  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
lukewarmness  shown  by  the  Government  in  his  defence.  But 
Mr.  Reid,  in  his  zeal,  goes  much  too  far  in  suggesting  that  the 
Prime  Minister  ought  to  have  felt  no  scruples  as  to  the  character 
of  the  agents  employed  by  Lord  Durham.  We  regret  his  tone 
towards  Lord  Melbourne,  in  whose  career  we  know  of  nothing 
to  disqualify  him  from  taking  a  strict  view  as  to  all  matters 
of  personal  honour. 

The  issue  by  Lord  Durham  of  the  Ordinance  of  June  28  was  a 
much  more  serious  matter.  Under  this  instrument  eight  of  the 
chief  political  prisoners  who  had  pleaded  guilty  of  high  treason 
were  exiled  to  Bermuda,  and  Papineau  and  others  who  had 
escaped  to  the  United  States  were  forbidden  to  return  to 
Canada  on  pain  of  death.  When  the  news  reached  England 
Lord  Brougham  and  Durham’s  enemies  at  home  at  once 
fastened  upon  the  Ordinance  as  their  main  ground  of  attack. 
And  it  was  in  truth  the  cause  of  his  fall.  Mr.  Reid  does  not 
attempt  to  defend  the  legality  of  the  famous  Ordinance,  and 
to  Brougham’s  contention  that  Lord  Durham  had  no  authority 
to  detain  prisoners  in  Bermuda,  or  to  inflict  sentences  on 
untried  men,  like  Papineau,  it  was  not  easy  to  find  a  satis¬ 
factory  answer.  Still  Ministers  should  have  borne  in  mind  the 
great  difficulties  of  Durham’s  position,  and  the  motives  of 
clemency  and  policy  which  had  imdoubtedly  influenced  him. 
With  the  Ordinance  he  had  published  a  general  amnesty  for  all 
who  had  taken  part  in  the  rebellion,  with  the  exception  of 
those  named  in  the  Ordinance  itself,  some  twenty-three  in 
number.  Prisoners  were  at  once  released,  and  fugitives  invited 
to  return  to  their  homes.  Writing  to  the  Queen  on  the  day  of 
publishing  the  Ordinance,  Durham  claimed  : 

‘  that  he  had  done  all  that  sound  policy  required  in  the  way  of 
punishment  and  security.  Not  one  drop  of  blood  has  been  shed. 
The  guilty  have  received  justice ;  the  misguided,  mercy  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  security  is  afforded  to  the  loyal  and  peaceable  subjects 
of  this  hitherto  distracted  Province,  and  I  may  now  undertake, 
without  interruption,  the  remaining  part  of  my  mission — the  final 
arrangement  of  the  Constitution  of  these  important  Colonies.’ 
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In  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Bill  introduced 
by  Lord  Broughana  to  indemnify  Durham  for  the  consequences 
of  his  illegal  proceedings,  the  latter  felt  that  he  had  been  aban¬ 
doned  and  deserted  by  his  immediate  chief  (Lord  Glenelg)  and 
the  Prime  Minister.  From  Lord  John  Russell  alone,  he  declared, 
he  had  received  the  cordial  support  to  which  he  considered  he 
was  entitled.  The  position  in  which  the  Ministry  was  placed  was 
an  undoubtedly  difficult  one,  and  it  is  of  a  land'  such  as  the 
Government  of  an  Empire  like  ours  must  from  time  to  time 
face.  The  advisers  of  the  Crown  ought  to  be  the  chief  guardians 
of  the  constitutional  liberties  of  British  subjects,  which  in  times 
of  difficulty  and  danger  the  more  excitable  of  those  on  the  spot 
are  often  too  ready  to  disregard.  Lord  John  Russell,  whose 
respect  for  law  and  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  was  never 
questioned,  took  the  right  line.  He  felt  himself  unable  to 
justify  the  words  and  terms  of  Lord  Durham’s  Ordinance  ;  ‘  but 
‘  looking  at  his  condtict  as  a  whole  he  would  be  ready  to  take 
‘  part  with  him,  and  to  bear  his  own  share  of  any  responsibility 
‘  incurred  in  such  difficult  circumstances.’  This  manly  language 
excited  at  the  time  much  admiration,  and  drew  at  the  moment 
from  the  Speaker  (Shaw-Lefevre)  the  following  note  : 

‘  You  have  made  the  best  speech  I  ever  heard  you  make,  and 
worthy  of  a  Minister  in  such  difficult  circumstances.  You  have 
done  more  than  I  thought  possible  to  extricate  Lord  Melbourne  from 
a  difficulty  of  the  most  painful  and  serious  character ;  for  1  never 
could  see  how  he  could  reconcile  himself  to  remain  in  office  when 
he  could  not  defend  or  protect  a  person  in  so  very  arduous  a  situation 
as  Lord  Durham.’  * 

The  disallowance  of  the  Ordinance,  which  took  Durham 
completely  by  surprise,  he  learned  first  of  all  from  an  American 
newspaper.  He  was  out  of  health  at  the  time,  and  the  news 
of  the  disavowal  of  his  acts,  which  he  felt  would  cut  away 
from  under  his  feet  the  authority  essential  to  carrying  out  his 
far-reaching  policy,  brought  him  almost  to  despair.  He  would  at 
once  have  resigned,  but  on  second  thoughts  he  determined  to 
withhold  his  resignation  for  a  few  weeks  until  he  should  be  able 
to  complete  the  inquiries  he  was  making,  upon  the  results  of 
which  he  intended  to  base  his  plan  for  the  future  government 
of  Canada. 

However  excellent  Lord  Durham’s  intentions,  and  however 
wise  his  ultimate  policy  may  have  been,  it  is  impossible  to 
justify  the  action  he  took  after  the  Ordinance  had  been  dis¬ 
allowed.  He  did  not  resign,  but  remained  in  Canada,  for  the 

*  See  Sir  Spencer  Walpole’s  ‘  Life  of  Lord  John  Russell.’ 
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time  being  the  representative  of  his  Sovereign.  Whilst  so 
doing  he  had  no  right  to  censure  the  Queen’s  Ministers — ^her 
constitutional  advisers — for  their  Canadian  policy.  It  may 
be  that  his  position  was  a  hard  one,  that  his  conduct  had  been 
misinterpreted,  and  his  motives  misimderstood.  It  may  have 
been  a  temptation  to  appeal  to  those  on  the  spot  who  sympathised 
with  him  and  approved  his  conduct,  against  the  statesmen 
at  home  who  had  sent  him  out  with  promises  of  support  and 
who  now  implicitly  rebuked  him.  But  Durham’s  error  never¬ 
theless  was  a  grievous  one,  and  we  cannot,  with  Mr.  Stuart 
Reid,  condemn  old  Lord  Grey  for  so  regarding  it.  Till  he  had 
come  home  and  once  more  become  a  private  citizen,  Durham 
should  have  held  his  peace.  Instead  of  this  he  issued  a  Pro¬ 
clamation  which,  while  it  notified  the  disallowance  by  the 
Home  Government  of  the  Ordinance,  justified  the  action  of 
the  Governor-General  and  sharply  rebuked  the  advisers  of  the 
Crown  whose  agent  he  was.  This  proclamation  was  read  at  a 
public  meeting  at  Quebec,  said  to  be  the  largest  meeting  ever 
held  in  Canada,  at  which,  amidst  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  an 
address  of  confidence  in  Lord  Durham  was  carried.  He  even 
contemplated  returning  to  England  through  the  United  States, 
where,  at  all  the  great  towns  on  the  way  to  Washington,  prepara¬ 
tions  had  been  made  to  receive  him.  It  was  intended  to  welcome 
him  at  the  White  House  ‘  as  a  National  guest,  an  honour  never 
‘  hitherto  conferred  on  anyone  but  Lafayette.’  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  more  ill-judged  advice  than  that  given  him  at  this 
juncture  by  Charles  Buller  : 

‘  He  thought  that  it  would  have  been  a  great  8upport'’to  Lord 
Durham  at  home,  for  the  American  people  were  prepared  to  receive 
him,  not  as  a  discredited  Governor,  but  as  a  statesman  who  had 
been  grievously  thwarted  by  the  Government  which  he  represented. 
They  recognis^  his  honesty,  and  were  waiting  to  show  him  how 
much  they  resented  the  treatment  he  had  received.’ 

Fortunately  Sir  John  Colbome,  a  straightforward  soldier,  gave 
him  sounder  advice,  and  the  proposed  triumphal  progress  was 
abandoned.  The  Governor-General  and  High  Commissioner 
sailed  from  Quebec,  amidst  almost  universal  demonstrations 
of  respect  and  regret  at  his  departure  from  the  people  of  Canada, 
on  October  31,  1838. 

Durham’s  stay  in  Canada  lasted  five  months,  throughout 
which  he  toiled  hard  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the 
real  causes  of  discontent  amongst  the  people.  He  listened  him¬ 
self  to  the  views  of  Canadians  of  every  class,  and  he  sent  agents 
in  all  directions  to  gather  information  from  the  more  remote 
districts.  The  famous  ‘  Report  ’  presented  to  Parliament 
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at  the  end  of  January  1839  was  the  result  of  these  inquiries. 
A  somewhat  futile  discussion  has  taken  place  as  to  whether 
the  Report  was  written  by  Durham  himself,  it  having  been 
suggested  that  it  was  in  truth  the  work  of  his  brilliant  assistant 
and  friend,  Charles  Buller.  The  late  Mr.  Henry  Reeve,  in  a 
note  to  the  ‘  Greville  Memoirs,’  states  that  this  Report  within 
twenty  years  changed  the  Colonial  policy  of  the  Empire,  and 
that  the  principle  therein  laid  down  had  converted  Canada 
from  a  revolted  Colony  into  one  of  the  most  loyal  dependencies 
of  the  Crown.  But  he  says  that  the  Report,  though  signed  by 
Durham,  was  ‘  in  fact  written  by  Charles  Buller  and  embodied 
‘the  opinions  of  Mr.  Gibbon  Wakefield  and  Sir  William  Moles- 
‘  worth  on  Canadian  policy.’ 

Having  regard  to  the  character  and  abilities  of  Lord  Durham, 
we  think  it  in  the  last  degree  improbable  that  he  delegated  the 
duty  of  writing  the  Report  to  any  assistant,  however  brilliant. 
But  throughout  the  whole  of  his  stay  in  Canada  Charles  Buller 
was  his  principal  coadjutor  and  friend.  That  discussions 
with  him  and  with  Gibbon  Wakefield  did  largely  contribute 
to  the  formation  of  Lord  Durham’s  conclusions  we  may  well 
believe.  Indeed,  the  preparation  of  such  an  elaborate  Report 
would  almost  necessarily  be  due  to  more  or  less  co-operation 
between  those  who  had  obtained  and  studied  the  evidence. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  Charles  Buller  never  advanced  any 
claim  to  the  authorship ;  and  we  see  no  reason  whatever  to 
justify  the  withdrawal  of  a  tittle  of  merit  from  Lord  Durham 
as  the  real  maker  of  the  Report.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Stuart 
Reid  need  not  imagine  that  the  ideas  and  principles  which 
Durham  did  so  much  to  promote  and  by  which  the  Report  was 
permeated  throughout  were  a  discovery  of  Lord  Durham,  and 
were,  so  to  spe^,  patented  by  him ;  since,  as  Mr.  Reeve  has 
very  properly  point^  out,  they  had  been  long  held  by  many 
thinkers  and  advanced  statesmen  of  that  day.  On  the  whole 
his  biographer  is  fully  entitled  to  maintain  that 

‘  nothing  can  rob  Lord  Durham  of  the  merit  of  this  splendid  bit  of 
work.  The  Report  was  the  culminating  service  which  he  rendered 
to  Canada,  as  well  as  towards  the  vindication  of  the  only  just 
principle  of  colonial  government,  wherever  the  grant  of  free  in¬ 
stitutions  is  possible.  The  whole  scheme  of  it,  no  less  than  the 
arguments  wmch  rendered  it  resistless,  the  statesmanlike  grasp  of 
the  real  issues  involved,  which  made  it  impressive,  and  above  all 
the  moral  vision  which  dominated  it,  sprang  from  Durham’s_far- 
seeing  and  sagacious  brain.’ 

The  late  Sir  John  Bourinot  has  pointed  out,  in  the  admirable 
work  cited  at  the  head  of  our  article,  that  though  Lord  Durham 
had  himself  no  opportunity  afiorded  him  for  putting  into  practice 
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the  great  principles  which  he  had  so  eloquently  expounded 
in  his  ‘  Report,’  there  was  found  in  his  son-in-law,  Lord  Elgin, 
a  statesman  singularly  well  fitted  by  nature  and  training  to 
carry  them  into  effect. 

‘  The  minds  of  both  these  statesmen  ran  in  the  same  direction. 
They  desired  to  give  adequate  play  to  the  legitimate  aspirations  of 
the  Canadian  people  for  that  measure  of  self-government  which 
must  stimulate  an  independence  of  thought  and  action  among 
Colonial  public  men,  and  at  the  same  time  strengthen  the  ties 
between  the  parent  State  and  the  dependency  by  creating  that 
harmony  and  confidence  which  otherwise  could  not  exist  m  the 
relations  between  them.’  * 

The  Liberal  and  Constitutional  views  to  which  they  were  so 
firmly  attached  brought  upon  both  statesmen  the  bitterest 
censure  of  that  short-sighted  and  narrow-minded  multitude 
of  persons  who  assumed  in  Canada  and  at  home  to  monopolise 
the  sentiment  of  patriotism.  It  was  to  the  cry,  in  1849,  that 
Lord  Elgin  was  ‘  rewarding  rebels,’  that  the  mob  of  Montreal 
was  stirred  to  madness — to  the  destruction  of  the  Parliament 
Buildings,  and  even  to  endangering  the  life  of  the  Governor- 
General.  It  was  in  the  same  spirit  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
Conservative  party  at  home  condemned  Lord  Elgin ;  but  Lord 
John  Russell,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel — the  en- 
hghtened  leader  of  the  Opposition — stood  by  him,  and  succeed¬ 
ing  years  have  amply  proved  the  wisdom  of  that  true  patriotism 
by  which  his  statesmanship  was  always  guided. 

Durham’s  ‘  Report  ’  boldly  faced,  and  grappled  with,  the 
double  difficulty  presented  by  the  situation  of  Canada  in  the 
first  years  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  ‘  The  French  remain 
‘  an  old  and  stationary  society,  in  a  new  and  progressive  world. 

‘  In  all  essentials  they  are  still  French ;  but  French  in  every 
‘  respect  dissimilar  to  those  of  France  in  the  present  day.  They 
‘  resemble  rather  the  French  of  the  provinces  under  the  old 
‘  regime.’  t  The  British  immigrants,  rapidly  increasing  in 
number,  represented  the  most  active  and  progressive  type  of 
an  energetic  colonising  race.  They  came  there  to  make  their 
fortunes,  to  make  them  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  to  build  up 
an  English  Colony,  resembling  in  its  institutions  and  customs 
and  habits  of  life  the  old  country  from  which  they  sprang. 

‘  The  two  races  thus  distinct  have  been  brought  into  the  same 
community  under  circumstances  which  rendered  their  contact 
inevitably  productive  of  collision.  The  difference  of  language 
from  the  first  kept  them  asunder.  It  is  not  anywhere  a  virtue  of 
the  English  race  to  look  with  complacency  on  any  manners,  custom, 
or  laws  which  appear  strange  to  them  ;  accustomed  to  form  a  high 

*  Lord  Elgin,  p.  15.  t  Report  on  Canada,  p.  17. 
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estimate  of  their  own  superiority,  they  take  no  pains  to  conceal 
from  others  their  contempt  and  intolerance  of  their  usages.’  * 

The  French  were  not  less  full  of  national  pride.  And  in 
addition  to  racial  difficulty  there  existed  the  trouble  in¬ 
separable  from  the  attempt  to  govern  from  the4distant  Mother 
Country  a  great  Colony  to  which  in  large  measure  a  grant  of 
self-government  had  been  already  made. 

Lord  Durham’s  principles  and  Lord  Elgin’s  practice,  followed 
as  they  have  been  by  succeeding  statesmen,  have  gone  far  to 
solve  a  problem  which  a  longer  continuance  of  ancient  methods 
of  government  would  have  rendered  insoluble.  Elgin  thought 
that  the  policy  of  ‘  denationalising  the  French  ’  woffid  be  little 
less  than  madness.  If,  again,  there  is  one  lesson  taught  by 
English  history  it  is  the  impracticability  of  granting  popular 
and  democratic  institutions  to  a  people  and  at  the  same  time 
governing  them  by  external  authority.  The  Union  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada,  ultimately  followed  by  the  Union  into  one 
great  Dominion  of  nearly  the  whole  of  British  North  America, 
the  rise  of  a  Canadian  nation,  the  frank  abandonment  by  the 
Government  at  home  of  all  attempts  to  overrule  or  control 
the  chosen  representatives  of  the  Canadian  people,  are  con¬ 
sequences  which  have  naturally  developed  from  the  principles 
expounded  in  Lord  Durham’s  Report.  It  was  long  before 
British  statesmen  could  bring  themselves  to  regard  a  Governor 
whom  they  had  sent  out  to  a  distant  Colony  as  something 
other  than  the  accredited  agent  on  the  spot  of  his  official  chief, 
the  Secretary  of  State  at  home.  It  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
principles  firmly  established  by  Durham  and  Elgin  that  the 
position  of  the  Governor  of  a  great  Colony  has  come  to  re¬ 
semble  that  of  a  Constitutional  Sovereign,  who  reigns  rather 
than  governs,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  represent  the  Crown  in 
its  constitutional  aspect  to  the  ParUament  and  people  of  a 
sister  nation.  Hence  the  supreme  importance  of  sending  to 
these  great  posts  statesmen  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  British 
Constitutionahsm.  A  narrow  officiahsm  on  the  part  of  a  great 
Colonial  Governor,  however  well  intended,  might  even  now  work 
untold  mischief.  A  couple  of  generations  ago  it  would  have 
lost  Canada  to  the  Empire.  Fortimately  the  great  men  whom 
the  British  Cabinet  selected  imderstood  the  principles  and  the 
spirit  of  British  institutions,  and  in  the  application  of  those 
principles  and  in  the  working  of  that  spirit  they  were  able  to 
look  with  well-justified  confidence  to  the  successful  government 
of  the  British  beyond  the  seas. 

The  Colonies  had  in  truth  grown  up  before  the  Mother 
*  A  Report  on  Canada. 
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Nation  had  fully  recognised  that  their  infancy  was  forever  at 
an  end.  Lord  John  Russell  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  agreed 
in  thinking  that  with  the  full  grant  of  responsible  government 
Great  Britain  would  cease  to  govern  her  Colonies.  Mr.  Stuart 
Reid  is  indignant  with  the  shortsightedness  of  past  statesmanship. 
In  our  opinion  Lord  John  and  the  Duke  were  both  perfectly 
right.  They  had  regard  to  facts,  and  in  fact  British  governing 
of  Canada  had  come  to  an  end ;  and  the  age  of  Sister  Nations 
had  begun.  If  the  Empire  was  to  be  kept  together,  it  would 
not  be  any  longer  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  supreme  Govern¬ 
ment  situated  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  its  centre,  but  solely 
because  the  various  self-governing  communities  of  which  it 
was  composed  were  actuated  by  a  common  spirit,  and  because 
sentiment  and  interest  combined  to  keep  all  the  States  of  Greater 
Britain  true  to  the  Empire,  and  in  allegiance  to  the  Crown  by 
which  it  was  symbolised. 

Mr.  Jebb’s  very  interesting  ‘  Studies  in  Colonial  Nationalism  ’ 
show  how  far  the  idea  of  complete  independence  of  the  Mother 
Country  has  spread  amongst  our  fellow-subjects  beyond  the  seas. 
Colonial  sensitiveness  shrinks  from  the  term  ‘  Colony  ’  as  indicat¬ 
ing  a  certain  dependence  on  the  parent  State,  though  most 
assuredly  it  would  never  occur  to  the  Englishman  to  imagine 
that  the  British  colonist  was  not  in  every  respect  of  citizenship 
the  equal  of  the  Englishman  bom,  reared,  and  living  at  home. 
Of  the  rights  of  self-government  the  new  ‘  nations  ’  have  freely 
availed  themselves.  They  are  as  ready  as  the  foreigners,  in  the 
interests  of  certain  portions  and  classes  of  their  own  people, 
to  exclude  from  their  markets  the  competing  products  of  British 
industry,  whilst  their  produce,  though  competing  on  the 
most  advantageous  terms  with  our  Home  produce,  is  admitted 
to  our  markets  absolutely  free.  To  AustraUa  British  subjects 
have  been  denied  an  entrance  on  grounds  which  would  not 
have  closed  English  territory  against  any  human  being,  British 
or  foreign.  Every  pretence  of  ‘  lording  it  ’  over  British  Colonies 
has  long  disappeared  from  the  thoughts  of  Englishmen.  Facts 
must  be  recognised ;  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  great 
Colonies  have  become  sister  Nations,  rather  than  States  subor¬ 
dinate  to  superior  control,  united  with  the  Mother  Coimtry  as 
the  Mother  Country  is  united  with  them  in  equal  bonds  of 
affection,  sentiment,  and  interest. 

If  this  be  so,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  theory  of  our 
constitutional  system  does  not  accurately  correspond  with  the 
facts  of  the  situation.  But  Englishmen  have  alwajrs  been 
eminently  successful  in  working  their  old  Constitution  so  as  to 
respect  existing  facts  ;  and  constitutional  usages  have  gradually 
grown  up  to  check  in  practice  a  dangerously  rigid  interprets- 
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tion  of  the  theoretical  system.  No  lawyer  could  question  the 
constitutional  competence  of  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  to 
repeal  the  Acts  of  Parhament  upon  which  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  have  been  founded. 
But  every  statesman  knows  that  this  power  of  the  Sovereign 
Parliament,  unlimited  in  theory,  is  closely  limited  in  practice 
by  the  facts,  and  that  this  sovereignty  is  only  good  in  theory 
so  long  as  it  is  never  put  into  practice  at  all.  If  is  the  merit 
of  Mr.  Jebb’s  ‘  Studies  ’  that  they  do  much  to  bring  home 
certain  facts  both  to  Englishmen  and  to  Colonists.  In  these 
da)r8  suggestions  for  providing  a  new  Constitution  for  the 
Empire  are  in  the  air ;  and  much  mischief  will  be  caused  if, 
in  a  desire  to  obtain  a  symmetrical  and  homogeneous  Imperial 
system,  we  build  upon  preconceived  theory  rather  than  on  the 
solid  ground  of  fact. 

Every  scheme  of  Imperial  Federation  involves  of  necessity 
a  certain  limitation  of  the  national  sovereignty  of  each  Federated 
State.  A  Federal  Authority,  superior  to  the  local  national 
authorities,  must  be  created.  When  it  orders,  the  States  must 
obey.  Is  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  the  Commonwealth  of 
Au^ralia,  or  for  the  matter  of  that  the  United  Kingdom  herself, 
prepared  to  take  part  in  such  a  system  ?  Vital  matters,  such 
as  peace  or  war,  the  sufficiency  of  Imperial  defence,  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  States  in  men,  and  money,  and  ships,  and  war  material, 
would  be  of  course  the  very  questions  with  which  the  Federal 
Authority  would  concern  itself.  Would  not  each  great  Colony 
which  had  been  aspiring  to  nationhood  feel  that  its  dream 
was  vanishing  away,  and  that  it  was  invited  to  exchange  the 
virtually  independent  position  of  a  sister  nation  for  one  little 
superior  to  that  of  a  State  of  the  American  Union  ?  The  great 
State  of  New  York  may  in  some  respects  surpass  many  an 
ancient  kingdom ;  but  assuredly  the  people  of  that  State  do  not 
constitute  a  nation. 

Mr.  Jebb  very  appropriately  introduces  his  subject  by 
quoting  the  language  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Canadian 
statesmen,  whose  career  is  in  itself  the  best  testimony  to  the 
success  of  those  principles  of  government  for  which  Durham 
and  Elgin  struggled.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  at  the  Dominion  Day 
Banquet  in  July  1902,  spoke  of  the  British  Empire  as 

‘  a  galaxy  of  independent  nations.  .  .  .  There  is  not  in  Canada 
at  the  present  moment  a  single  British  soldier  to  maintain  British 
supremacy ;  moreover,  it  is  Canadian  soldiers  to-day  who  are  garrison¬ 
ing  Halifax.  .  .  .  The  whole  AustraUan  continent  has  now  been 
moulded  into  another  nation  under  the  flag  .  .  .  and  I  see  dawning 
in  South  Africa  the  day  when  there  will  be  another  Confederation.’ 

Mr.  Jebb  rightly,  we  think,  attributes  the  popularity  of 
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Mr.  Chamberlain  with  our  countrymen  across  the  seas  to  ‘  his 
‘  enthusiasm  for  the  general  idea  of  closer  imion  rather  than  his 
‘  advocacy  of  particular  methods.’  Several  years  spent  in 
travelling  and  in  residence  in  our  principal  Colonies  have  led 
Mr.  Jebb  to  feel  great  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  that  ‘  official 
‘  Imperialism  ’  on  which  apparently  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  some 
other  English  statesmen  are  bent,  and  to  which,  whilst  without 
his  recent  experience,  Mr.  Jebb  himself  had  previously  inclined. 
But  now 

‘  a  practical  method  is  proposed  which  is  approved  cordially  by 
ImperiaUsts  beyond  the  seas,  because  it  admits  and  promotes  their 
own  ultimate  ideal,  whatever  may  be  expected  from  it  by  ImperiaUsts 
in  England.  This  Colonial  ideal  is  an  affiance,  of  a  character  more 
intimate  and  comprehensive,  and  therefore  more  permanent,  than 
is  connoted  by  the  conventional  use  of  the  term.’ 

From  Mr.  Jebb’s  point  of  view, 

^  A  programme  which  substitutes  imperial  reciprocity  for  imperial 
free  trade,  commercial  treaties  for  the  Zollverein  compact,  has  a 
significance  far  wider  than  its  trade  aspect.  It  impUes  in  the  first 
place  substitution  of  affiance  for  federation,  of  the  Colonial  ideal  for 
the  English  ideal,  as  the  guiding  principle  of  closer  coherence  between 
the  Mother  Country  and  the  self-governing  Colonies.  Affiance 
recognises  separate  national  aspirations  ;  federation  aims  at  national 
unity.  If  diversified  nationaUsm,  within  workable  limits,  is  valued 
as  a  progressive  element  in  human  civiUsation,  then  the  new  poUcy 
is  one  which  is  desirable  as  well  as  practicable,  superseding  an 
older  poUcy,  w'hich  is  neither.  The  assumption  which  underUes 
such  phrases  as  “  the  Expansion  of  England,”  or  “  Greater  Britain,” 
and  suggests  the  famiUar  principle  of  federation  as  the  logical  form  of 
closer  union,  is  not  justified  by  the  tendency  either  of  instinctive 
sentiment  or  of  actual  developements  in  Canada  and  Australia.  So 
far  as  generaUsation  is  possible,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  not, 
in  fact,  any  growing  consciousness  of  a  common  nationality,  but 
exactly  the  reverse.  In  other  words,  the  basis  of  imperial  federa¬ 
tion,  instead  of  expanding  and  soUdifying,  is  melting  away.’  * 

We  have  quoted  at  some  length  from  Mr.  Jebb’s  introduction, 
as  there  we  find  very  clearly  expressed  the  thesis  which  his 
book  is  intended  to  establish.  He  yields  to  no  one  in  his 
desire  to  see  a  friendly  feeUng  pervading  the  whole  spirit  and 
character  of  Englishmen  all  over  the  world.  He  would  Uke 
to  see  united  action  in  Imperial  matters  resulting  from  a 
common  sentiment.  Now  the  Throne  is  the  one  poUtical  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  British  Empire  which  is  not  local.  Allegiance  to  the 
Sovereign,  attachment  to  the  Flag,  are  not  sentiments  confined 
to  the  home-staying  Englishman.  Indeed,  many  of  our  Colonial 
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friends  evidently  believe  that  the  \drtue  of  patriotism  and  the 
consciousness  of  the  greatness  of  Empire  and  the  duties  that  it 
involves,  are  far  stronger  amongst  the  people  of  the  Sister  Nations 
than  amongst  those  at  home,  whose  proud  privilege  it  is  to 
bear  on  their  own  shoulders  the  whole  of  the  Imperial  burden. 

‘  They  little  know  of  England,  who  only  England  know,’  is 
true  enough ;  but  there  is  Colonial  as  well  as  English  narrow¬ 
ness  and  provincialism  ;  and  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  the 
average  Canadian  or  Australian  has  a  wider  outlook  on  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  or  a  better  understanding  of  the  interests 
of  the  British  Empire,  than  the  average  Englishman  who  has 
never  ranged  beyond  the  borders  of  Europe. 

The  value  of  Mr.  Jebb’s  book  lies  in  its  suggestiveness  ;  and  in 
the  making  clear  to  all  Englishmen,  at  home  or  in  the  Colonies, 
the  risk  attending  Constitution-building  without  thoroughly 
understanding  the  local  developement  of  what  he  terms  the 
spirit  of  ‘  Nationalism.’  This  spirit,  he  says,  is  constantly 
growing,  as  compared  with  the  sentiment  for  the  Empire  as  a 
whole  known  as  Imperialism,  and  the  feeling  of  loyalty  to  a 
distant  mother  land.  He  believes  that  Mr.  Chamberlain,  how¬ 
ever  admirable  his  intentions,  completely  misread  the  situation  ; 
and  he  imagines  that  that  statesman  has  recognised  his  mistake. 

‘  He  has  been  responsible,  as  Colonial  Secretary,  for  most  of 
the  misdirected  efforts  that  have  been  described.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  undaimted  perseverance  represents  the  solitary 
oasis  in  the  barren  wilderness  of  contemporary  English  Liberalism. 
He,  at  any  rate,  preserves  the  open-minded  courage  which  despises  the 
superficial  consistency  dear  to  the  narrow  partisan,  and  does  not 
shrink  from  abandoning  a  policy  which  is  discredited,  so  soon  as 
circumstances  indicate  a  surer  road  to  an  approximate  goal.  By 
discarding  the  Zollverein  in  favour  of  reciprocity  he  has  substituted 
already  in  one  important  department  the  principle  of  alliance  for  the 
principle  of  federation.  Some  day  that  change  of  principle  will  be 
recognised  as  the  epoch-making  feature  of  his  Imperial  statesman¬ 
ship.  Therefore  it  may  be  expected  that,  as  the  predominance  of 
colonial  nationalism  becomes  more  and  more  evident  through  the 
experience  of  successive  events,  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  his  successors 
will  not  refuse  to  identify  the  Liberal  Unionists  writh  the  full  pro¬ 
gramme  of  collective  Imperialism.’ 

Poor  Liberal  Unionists !  At  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  word  they 
abandoned  Free  Trade,  of  which  he  had  been  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  living  advocate.  They  are  now,  at  the  bidding  of  that 
imperial  and  imperious  statesman,  to  abandon  the  policy  of 
Imperial  Federation,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a  policy  which  has 
nothing  ‘  imperial  ’  about  it,  except  the  name. 

We  believe  that  most  men  acquainted  with  our-  great  Colonies 
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share  the  belief  that  ‘  nationalism  ’  is  a  growing  force.  As 
time  goes  on,  the  attachment  towards  the  Old  Country  and 
the  feeling  of  dependence  upon  it  must  of  necessity  grow 
weaker.  But  for  our  part  we  see  no  reason  why  local  patriotism 
should  diminish  a  patriotism  of  a  wider  kind.  Are  Scotchmen 
or  Scottish  regiments,  on  account  of  their  love  for  Scotland,  less 
zealous  for  the  flag  which  symbolises  the  larger  British  nation 
of  which  they  form  a  part  ?  It  is  right  of  Mr.  Webb  to  warn 
us  against  taking  measures  which  tend  to  ‘  antagonize  ’  the  one 
sentiment  against  the  other.  But  there  is  in  fact  no  natural 
antagonism  between  a  local  and  a  wider  patriotism,  and  a  wise 
statesmanship  will  encourage  the  former  in  the  well-founded  hope 
that  the  strength  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole  will  grow  with  the 
growth  of  local  patriotism.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  sham  patriotism, 
and  a  spurious  loyalty,  conspicuous  enough  in  these  days  at  home 
and  elsewhere  ;  and  doubtless  our  author  is  right  ‘  not  to  enthuse. 
‘  over  the  abject  loyalty  of  the  colonialist,  always  running  down 
‘his  own  country.  .  .  .’  But  these  are  the  few.  With  the  vast 
majority  of  Colonists  there  is  asstiredly  nothing  abject  in  their 
reverence  and  attachment  to  the  same  throne  and  flag  to  which 
Englishmen  at  home  bear  allegiance,  nothing  which  tends  to 
diminish  their  love  and  respect  for  their  native  land. 

We  are  assured  that  ‘  a  practical  method  ’  has  been  proposed 
for  realising  the  aspirations  of  Colonial  Imperialists.  This 
method  is  to  be  found  in  basing  our  system  on  the  principle  of 
alliance.  For  the  manner  in  which  this  is  to  be  accomplished 
we  search  the  ‘  Studies  ’  in  vain.  We  read  a  great  deal  about 
independent  nations,  and  autonomy  on  the  full  national  scale,  and 
we  find  occasional  depreciation  of  patriotic  feeling  towards  the 
Empire  as  a  whole,  in  favour  of  the  sentiment  of  local  nationalism. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  wax  eloquent  over  the  ‘  Soul  of  the  Empire  ’ 
of  which  we  are  told  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  is  the  interpreter ; 
but  practical  men  wish  to  know  how  it  is  proposed  to  give  that 
soul  or  those  souls  (for  there  appear  to  be  two  of  them)  embodi¬ 
ment.  As  we  have  seen,  Mr.  Stuart  Reid  scoffs  at  English  states¬ 
men  of  two  generations  ago  for  thinking  that  the  establishment 
in  the  Colonies  of  democratic  Parliaments  supreme  over  the 
local  Executive  would  ultimately  lead  to  complete  national 
independence.  Yet  we  are  unable  to  gather  from  Mr.  Jebb’s 
account  of  Colonial  feeling  that  it  is  desired  to  place  any  limit 
whatever  on  the  independence  of  action  of  the  new  nations. 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  are  to  be  allied 
but  independent  nations,  severally  free  to  regulate  their  own 
relations  with  each  other  and  with  foreign  nations.  Where  does 
‘  the  Empire  ’  come  in  ? 

Let  us  try  to  ascertain  how  this  system  shapes  itself  in  Mr. 
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Jebb’s  imagination.  What  would  be  the  position  of  the  aggre¬ 
gate  now  fciown  as  the  British  Empire  as  regards  its  foreign 
relations,  its  commerce,  and  its  political  constitution  ?  The  antici¬ 
pation  that  the  Dominion  of  Canada  will  at  no  very  distant  date 
be  the  centre  and  main  strength  of  the  grand  alliance,  of  which 
the  United  Kingdom  is  no  longer  the  principal  factor — that,  ‘  the 
‘  imperial  city  ’  having  lost  her  pride  of  place,  Victoria  and  Van¬ 
couver  Island  will  take  up  the  tale  and  send  forth  mighty  fleets 
to  perform  naval  manoeuvres  under  the  Southern  Cross  in 
combination  with  the  fleets  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth — 
is  a  dream  of  the  future.  We  must  regulate  our  present  action 
by  the  light  of  present  facts.  We  understand  his  ideal  of  the 
future,  but  what  does  Mr.  Jebb  invite  us  to  do  now  ? 

The  chapters  devoted  by  Mr.  Jebb  to  the  consideration  of  the 
differences  between  Great  Britain  and  Canada  on  one  side  and 
the  United  States  of  America  on  the  other,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Alaska  boundary,  are  instructive  To  Mr.  Jebb  it  seems 
that  the  frontiers  of  the  British  Empire  in  North  America  are 
matters  of  importance  and  concern  to  the  Canadian  nation  only. 
He  affirms  that  Canada  throughout  a  long  period  of  history, 
and  never  more  than  in  recent  years,  has  been  used  by  im¬ 
perial  authority  for  the  purpose  of  buying  off  the  bullying  and 
dishonest  Power  across  her  frontier  by  the  cowardly  surrender 
of  Canadian  rights.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  acquit  the 
United  States  of  sharp  practice  unworthy  of  a  great  nation  in 
insisting  upon  a  partisan  constitution  of  a  tribunal  which  it  had 
been  the  intention  of  the  negotiators  to  make  impartial.  But 
no  rational  judgement  can  be  formed  on  the  merits  or  the  faults 
of  British  policy  if  two  principal  considerations  are  left  out  of 
account.  Amongst  ‘  impartial  jurists  of  repute  ’  there  is  certainly 
no  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  principal  contention  of  Canada 
founded  on  their  construction  of  the  Treaty  of  1825  was  a  sound 
one.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  thought  that  it  was 
not.  The  other  consideration,  ignored  by  Mr.  Jebb,  must  have 
weighed  heavily  with  every  responsible  British  and  Canadian 
statesman — the  great  danger,  especially  to  Canada,  of  leaving 
any  longer  unsettled  their  frontier  with  the  L^nited  States. 
To  do  so  was  almost  to  invite  the  occurrence  of  some  ‘  incident,’ 
which  the  aroused  passions  of  the  two  nations  would  make  it 
impossible  to  dispose  of  peacefully,  except  by  means  of  some 
settlement  which  heated  feelings  would  represent  as  national 
humiliation.  The  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Jebb  writes  does  little  to 
encourage  hope  in  the  progress  of  international  arbitration.  ‘  It 
‘  is  a  sheer  contradiction  of  ideas,’  he  tells  us,  ‘  to  couple  national 
‘jurists  with  international  arbitration.’  His  view  is  that  of 
course  American  jurists,  even  had  they  been  chosen  impartially. 
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would  have  gone  one  way,  and  of  course  Canadian  judges  would 
have  gone  the  other. 

‘  Therefore  common  fairness  demanded  that  the  Canadian  side 
should  not  be  handicapped  by  the  appointment  of  a  British  jurist 
whose  national  environment  was  non-Canadian,  if  not  anti-Canadian. 
From  this  point  of  view,  even  if  the  Americans  had  been  impartial 
jiurists  in  the  best  sense  of  the  words,  the  dice  would  still  have  been 
slightly  loaded  against  Canada  by  the  appointment  of  an  English 
judge.’ 

Mr.  Jebb  plumes  himself  on  having  foreseen  in  1903  the  result 
of  placing  an  eminent  English  jurist  upon  the  tribunal  which 
was  to  arbitrate  between  the  British  Empire  and  the  United 
States.  He  had  declared  that  all  the  British  Commissioners 
should  be  Canadians,  ‘  for  the  American  contention  would  prevail 
‘  if  a  single  British  Commissioner  can  be  won  over  to  the 
‘  American  view.  Therefore  to  appoint  a  single  Englishman' 
‘  would  be  unjust  to  Canada  and  impolitic  for  the  Empire  ’  * 

The  frontier  should  be  settled  by  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  without  the  intervention  of  cowering  Imperial  authorities, 
driven  by  their  fears  to  sacrifice  the  territory  or  rights  of 
Canadians  to  secure  purely  British  interests  with  which  Cana¬ 
dians  were  not  concerned.  This  rather  absurd  proposition  it 
is  attempted  to  fortify  by  a  very  one-sided  accoimt  of  earlier 
negotiations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
But  less  interest  attaches  to  the  impartiality  of  Mr.  Jebb’s  history 
and  the  soundness  of  his  views  than  to  his  conclusion.  The 
principle  of  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  the  self-govern¬ 
ing  Colonies,  which  it  is  the  object  of  his  book  to  advocate, 

‘  would  leave  intact  the  sovereign  right  of  each  ally  to  act 
‘  upon  its  own  responsibility  in  foreign  affairs  in  the  last 
‘  resort.’  f  Thus  Canada  could,  if  it  chose  so  to  do,  quarrel  on 
its  own  accoimt  with  the  United  States,  and  go  to  war  with 
that  nation  without  involving  any  other  portion  of  the  Empire. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  another  paragraph  Mr.  Jebb,  in 
discussing  the  recent  change  of  the  headquarters  of  one  of  our 
great  fleets  from  Halifax  to  Gibraltar,  declares  that  ‘  the  ultimate 
‘  object  of  the  new  Imperial  policy  would  be  the  restoration  of 
‘  the  Atlantic  fleet  to  Halifax,  as  the  principal  division  of  the 
‘  Canadian  Navy.’J 

How  is  this  remarkable  change  in  our  system  of  Empire  to  be 
brought  about,  in  which  even  in  matters  of  international  import, 
and  of  peace  or  war,  the  independent  national  sovereignty  of  the 
great  component  parts  of  the  British  Empire  is  to  be  a  funda¬ 
mental  principle  ?  In  passing,  it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  at 
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least  questionable  whether  Canada  as  an  independent  nation 
would  be  nearly  as  competent  to  treat  advantageously  with  the 
United  States  as  when  she  is  associated  with  such  a  Power  as 
Great  Britain.  It  is  very  easy  for  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and 
Canadian  Ministers,  when  Canada  does  not  get  everything  she 
wants,  to  lay  the  blame  upon  Imperial  Ministers,  and  to  suggest 
that  the  Canadians  could  have  done  much  better  themselves,  if 
unhampered  by  the  fears  of  British  statesmen  at  home.  British 
anxieties  as  to  war  with  the  United  States  are,  after  all,  mainly 
on  account  of  Canada  herself,  and  Canadian  interests  ;  and  one 
good  effect  of  greater  national  independence  for  Canada  would 
undoubtedly  be  the  bringing  home  to  Canadian  Ministers  and 
people  the  full  responsibility  for  their  own  foreign  policy.  What¬ 
ever  changes  the  future  may  have  in  store,  for  the  present  and 
for  many  a  long  year  to  come  Canada  will  remain,  as  compared 
with  the  United  States,  a  weak  Power,  and  if  she  stood  alone 
she  would  very  soon  be  compelled  by  the  force  of  circumstances 
to  recognise  her  own  weakness. 

The  spirit  of  ‘  Nationalism,’  as  defined  by  Mr.  Jebb,  and 
contrasted  with  the  general  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  Empire 
as  a  whole,  must  be  taken  account  of  by  British  statesmanship. 
So  far  he  is  right.  But  he  would  go  further  and  promote 
it  by  all  means  in  his  power.  The  Governors  of  these  great 
Colonies  should  be  native-born ;  Canadians  and  Australians 
should  not  look  for  honours  or  place  to  the  favour  of  a  Power 
outside  their  own  bounds.  The  West  Indies  are  to  belong  to 
Canada,  the  Pacific  Islands  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  for 
administrative  purposes.  ‘  Governors  and  other  high  officials 
‘  naturally  would  be  selected  from  those  who  had  begun  their 
‘  career  as  Rhodes  scholars,  and  had  gained  their  experience 
‘  in  other  dependencies.  Thus  control  would  be  transferred 
‘  gradually  without  perceptibly  breaking  the  continuity  either  of 
‘  tradition  or  of  personnel.'  * 

So  far  as  we  can  see,  such  links  as  still  remain  to  connect 
constitutionally  Great  Britain  and  her  great  Colonies  are  to  be 
dispensed  with.  Why,  he  asks,  should  we  retain  a  Coiurt  of  Privy 
Council  to  overrule  the  decisions  of  the  highest  courts  of  law  in 
the  sister  nations  ?  Are  those  National  CoiuliS  not  fully  able, 
in  all  matters,  to  decide  for  themselves  ?  Here,  again,  we  do 
not  pronounce  that  Mr.  Jebb  is  wrong.  If  he  is  correct  in  the 
description  he  gives  of  the  feeling  in  our  great  Colonies,  we  are 
sure  that  neither  British-born  Governors  nor  Supreme  Courts 
of  Law  will  avail  much  in  keeping  the  Empire  together.  Self- 
governed  Colonies,  after  a  certain  stage  in  their  growth,  are 
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almost  sure  to  get  their  own  way.  But  we  would  point  out  that 
what  Mr.  Jebb  means  by  ‘  alliance  ’  bears  a  very  close  resem¬ 
blance  to  what  other  people  mean  by  ‘  separation.’  We  may 
doubtless,  as  is  suggested,  do  something  to  promote  a  common 
feeling  amongst  British  subjects  by  co-operating  about  telegraph 
cables  and  steamship  lines,  and  by  making  patriotic  speeches 
on  ‘  Empire  Day.’  We  are,  with  Mr.  Jebb,  grateful  to  Lord 
Meath  ;  still  it  seems  that  ‘  in  the  Mother  Country  Empire  Day 
‘  will  be  deferred  until  Imperial  Union  is  recognised  as  a  National 
‘  policy.’  Our  author  is  bent  upon  ‘  Imperial  Union,’  but  should 
his  desires  be  accomplished,  a  new  meaning  will  have  to  be 
given  to  the  words  ‘  Empire  ’  and  ‘  Union.’ 

We  have  no  space  to  enter  fully  into  the  bearing  upon  com¬ 
merce  of  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Jebb’s  principles.  So  far  as  regu¬ 
lating  their  own  commerce  and  forming  their  own  tariffs  are 
concerned,  the  self-governing  Colonies  already  enjoy  National 
Independence.  In  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  powerful ' 
classes  in  British  Colonies  against  competition,  British  manu¬ 
factures  are  excluded  from  Colonial  markets,  though  Colonial 
produce  comes  into  the  fiercest  competition  with  British  produce 
in  British  markets.  Our  author  dislikes  free  trade,  and  pours  con¬ 
tempt  upon  the  system  of  an  Imperial  Zollverein  under  which 
the  interchange  of  commodities  between  one  British  ‘  Nation  ’ 
and  another  would  be  as  unrestricted  as  it  is  between  American 
citizens  throughout  the  vast  territory  of  the  United  States, 

‘The  principle Tof  Colonial  Nationalism  [he  says]  makes  it 
incumbent  on  English  Imperialists  to  take  up  the  question  of  com¬ 
mercial  reciprocity,  with  a  view  to  devising  a  system  favourable  to 
the  objects  of  colonial  nationalism,  without  being  prejudicial  to 
English  national  interests.  For  there  can  be  no  dispute,  except 
by  those  who  do  not  like  the  truth,  as  to  the  question  of  tact,  namely, 
that  the  majority  in  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  favour 
reciprocity  with  England.  The  kind  of  reciprocity  so  favoured 
vanes  according  to  the  stage  of  national  eventuation  at  which  the 
particular  colony  has  arrived.  Therefore,  since  the  evolution  of 
colonial  nationalism  proceeds  along  well-established  lines,  English 
Imperialists  may  safely  adapt  their  policy  of  reciprocity  to  the  form 
favoured  by  Canada  and  Australia,  namely,  the  recognition  of 
national  interests  as  the  predominant  consideration.  In  practice 
the  policy  would  be  fulmled  by  the  negotiation  of  commercial 
treaties  as  between  independent  nations,  ignoring  the  obstructive 
expectations  implied  by  the  terms  “  colony  ”  and  “  mother  country.” 
On  the  principle  that  the  nation  is  the  real  political  unit.  South 
Africa  would  be  treated  as  a  whole.  An  imperial  most-favoured¬ 
nation  clause  might  be  devised  to  lessen  the  multiplicity  of  treaties,  the 
main  principle  being  preference  to  imperial  trade  over  foreign  trade.’* 

*  P.  292. 
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If  ‘  the  alliance  ’  which  is  advocated  is  to  be  a  permanent  one, 
Mr.  Jebb  sees  the  desirability  of  making  ‘  the  economic  interests 
‘  of  the  allies  interdependent  upon  each  other  to  a  greater  degree 
‘  than  upon  those  of  foreign  countries.’  ‘  Reciprocity  ’  and 
‘  preference  ’  and  the  principles  of  tariS  reform  are  to  accomplish 
this.  But  unless  new  meaning  is  given  to  the  old  term,  the  last 
thing  that  Canada,  for  instance,  asks  for  is  comn^ercial  ‘  reci- 
‘  procity  ’  with  Great  Britain.  We  accept  their  produce  free  in 
competition  with  our  own.  They  put  on  heavy  import 
duties  to  prevent  the  competition  of  our  manufactures  with 
theirs.  The  tariff  reformers  propose  to  give  Canadians  an  addi¬ 
tional  advantage  in  our  markets  as  against  the  foreigner.  This, 
for  all  we  know,  may  be  good  sound  ‘  nationalism  ’ ;  but  it  is 
neither  ‘  reciprocity  ’  nor  good  sound  sense  ! 

One  of  the  most  unhappy  consequences  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
Protectionist  campaign  has  been  to  imbue  large  classes  at  home 
with  a  sense  of  a  conflict  between  the  commercial  and  industrial 
interests  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  interest  has  been  assured,  with  entire  disregard  of  the 
teachings  of  experience,  that  it  can  only  flourish  by  preventing 
or  greatly  hampering  the  introduction  of  agricultural  produce 
from  across  the  seas.  But  if  that  be  so,  the  influx  of  corn  from 
Canada,  which  it  is  a  great  object  of  Tariff  Reformers  largely  to 
augment,  is  directly  opposed  to  the  interest  of  British  agri¬ 
culture.  Mr.  Jebb  fully  recognises  the  impossibility  of  realising 
the  project  of  Imperialists — a  closer  union  between  Mother 
Country  and  Colonies — if  the  teaching  of  Tariff  Reformers  Js  to 
prevail.  It  is  best  to  quote  his  words.  : 

‘  Once  the  nation  is  accepted  as  the  economic  unit,  it  does  not 
matter  in  what  part  of  the  national  territory  manufacturing  interests 
are  located.  It  is  a  detail  of  no  consequence  to  Englishmen  whether 
the  factory  is  in  Glasgow  or  in  Birmingham,  and  to  Cana^ans 
whether  it  is  in  Ontario  or  in  British  Columbia.  But  Englishmen 
and  Canadians  being  conscious  of  separate  nationalism,  alike  are 
concerned  to  create  and  maintain  somewhere  in  their  respective 
countries  the  greatest  amount  of  employment  for  their  own  people, 
regardless  of  whether  in  the  abstract  the  particular  industry  is  more 
“  natural  ”  to  the  one  country  than  to  the  other.  From  the  nation¬ 
alist  standpoint,  any  industry  is  natural  which  can  maintain  itself 
by  the  aid  of  that  reasonable  protection  which  it  is  the  “  natural  ” 
fwction  of  a  national  government  to  extend  to  home  industries. 
“  Artificial  ”  conditions  are  introduced  only  when  a  national  govern¬ 
ment  repudiates  its  nationalist  responsibilities,  by  letting  home 
industries  take  their  chance.  Accordingly,  it  is  not  the  necessity  of 
rairing  revenue  so  much  as  a  nationalist  mstinct  towards  economic 
aggrandisement  that  guarantees  the  permanence  of  the  antagonistic 
tariffs.  Reciprocity  in  trade  can  be  arranged  only  upon  a  basb  of 
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mutual  advantage,  in  the  form  of  commercial  treaties  between 
independent  nations  ;  not  upon  a  basis  of  mutual  loyalty,  irrespective 
of  individual  gain,  which  is  possible  only  where  the  poUtical  union  of 
a  nation  is  the  acknowledged  goal.’  * 

That  every  commercial  and  industrial  ‘  national  ’  unit  is 
the  ‘  natural  ’  enemy  of  every  other  is  the  great  principle  upon 
which  our  Protectionists  build.  Bitter  experience  has  taught 
Englishmen  the  ruinous  consequences  that  formerly  resulted  from 
its  acceptance.  The  antagonism  existing  between  Tariff  Re¬ 
form  and  Imperial  ideas  of  a  closer  union  between  Great  Britain 
and  her  Colonies  was  never  more  forcibly  shown  than  in  the 
passage  just  quoted  from  one  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  admirers. 
But  in  what  way  will  the  Empire  be  benefited  by  the  haggling 
over  commercial  treaties,  and  the  occasional  outbreak  of  a  tariff 
war,  between  the  independent  allies  whom  Mr.  Jebb  asks  us  to 
regsuxl  as  the  ‘  Empire  ’  of  the  futme  ? 

The  four  books  above  cited  have  much  to  teach  English¬ 
men.  From  time  to  time  our  Constitution  requires  modification, 
and  to  refuse  reform  out  of  sentimental  regard  for  institutions 
and  ways  that  have  been  outgrown  is  to  endanger  its  foundation. 
Let  us  build  on  facts  rather  than  on  theories.  Lord  Durham, 
Lord  Elgin,  Sir  John  Bourinot,  and  English  experience  have 
proved  the  wisdom,  and  indeed  the  necessity,  of  establishing  in 
our  great  Colonies  complete  popular  self-government.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  grant  a  Democratic  Parliament  and  yet  to  withhold 
from  it  practical  sovereignty.  In  these  days  Parliament  is  the 
real  sovereign.  A  Home  Rule  Parliament  in  the  Colonies  or 
elsewhere,  which  prides  itself  upon  being  National,  will  insist 
upon  choosing  and  controlling  the  Executive,  on  managing  its 
own  commerce,  industries,  and  finance,  and  upon  having  at  its 
own  disposal  the  armed  strength  of  the  Nation.  Of  this  truth 
Mr.  Jebb’s  book  is  strong  confirmation.  He  assumes  a  greater 
incompatibility  between  a  local  and  a  wider  patriotism  than 
in  fact  exists,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  long  before  a  narrow  par¬ 
ticularism  takes  the  place  of  the  loyal  affection  with  which  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  British  subjects  now  regard  the  Empire,  the 
Flag,  and  the  Throne. 

♦  P.  274. 
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